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THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN CHURCHES 
AS AN ACHIEVEMENT IN CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Tue average man would not speak of such an organization 
as the Federal Council of American Churches as an achievement, 
but in such a world as ours it is never out of place to repeat that 
the most significant and far-acting achievements of men are those 
which are silently compelled from obstinate conditions and an- 
nounced without blare of trumpets. Definite consecration indefi- 
nitely prolonged, with never a cheer for the toiler, often ridicule in- 
stead, has been the cost of those unsensational movements by which 
the world has profited most. The magnitude of such achievements 
defies perception in their own day by as much as their potential 
promise outreaches present knowledge; hence they must depend 
upon historic perspective for the revealing of their true propor- 
tions. To this class belongs the Federal Council—and the more 
fitly because, remarkable as has been its development, it is still, as 
related to its portent, only an achievement in process. Nothing 
could be more fatal to its present promise of high service than to 
forget, in our satisfaction over results attained, that the Council 
is a movement that must continue to move or fail. 

Luther’s achievement was spectacular in daring courage and 
sensational episode, but what the later centuries are still busy 
measuring is, not the startling incidents of the Reformation, but 
its far-reaching significance. It created highways that have led 
not only beyond Germany and Europe, but even beyond the domain 
of religion ; for the contention of the Reformers involved the prin- 


ciple of intellectual freedom as well as the right of every man to 
341 
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relate himself directly to God in his secular as well as his religious 
life. If we would understand the conditions with which the 
Federal Council is dealing, the conditions that at the opportune 
time suggested its organization and brought it by God’s blessing 
into form and power—a clear perception of which is necessary 
if we are to work out intelligently and in the right spirit the prob- 
lem they present—we must not ignore their historical genesis, 
When the long-repressed currents of individual thought and action 
were once set free by the spirit of the Reformation nothing could 
be more natural than that they should run for a time with tumul- 
tuous indulgence, sending the pulses of succeeding generations up 
and up with accelerating movement to the danger point, which 
was registered in a frenzy of liberty that unseated judgment. Then 
the horrors of imperialism, suffered in the past, were duplicated 
in the horrors of individualism run mad. Thrones tottered and 
kingdoms crumbled as they will and must when men are inflamed 
by tragic memories to revolutionary deeds. By the more frenzied 
and reckless, God and religion, with the kings and popes who had 
ruled in their name and by their assumed authority, were cast 
into the same abyss, and no excess of madness was too cruel for 
perpetration in the name of the new gods—Reason and Humanity. 
When one man’s voice has long been accepted as God’s voice, and 
that man’s voice at last loses its charm, with the result that his 
power is openly defied, then, for the time, religion becomes a 
by-word, and morals are forgotten in the revel of evil passions. 
But chaos is inherently impotent. God still lived and reigned 
in righteousness. There were people who made better use of their 
freedom. They clung to the Bible and the Cross of the Nazarene 
even though their learned men, using their new-found liberty of 
interpretation, could not agree. It is not in the nature of men 
or things to get ahead through monotonous accord with each other. 
Individuality is essential to character, and diversity is its normal 
process of growth and expression. Thus, standing for individ- 
ualism as against imperialism, Protestantism inevitably took on 
a diversity of types by the resistless impulse of its generic life. The 
new continent of North America, opportunely in waiting, and early 
devoted to the principles of freedom of conscience, thought and 
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utterance, became the prolific field of exploitation for every aggres- 
sive idea in both politics and religion. Here the seeds of old world 
controversies found easy lodgment and favorable atmosphere. The 
first natural harvest was endless differentiation. No marvel that 
Protestantism in America became a mosaic of sects. Any half 
dozen zealots could organize, call themselves a church, and set up 
an ecclesiastical order—at any cost of disorder. 

But there came a day when it began to appear to sane minds 
that this chaos signaled anarchy and disintegration; that the 
dementia of denominational pariisanship should no longer pass 
for religious zeal, nor the vagaries of a rancorous debater for the 
voice of the Spirit. The limit had been reached. It was high 
time to assume that, if the frenzy of liberty had not exhausted 
itself by excesses, it should at least have no further recognition of 
respectability. To make this conviction effective required organi- 
zation, for there was no tribunal with power to arrest the evil. 
Seventeen types of Methodists were at least fifteen too many. 
Fifteen kinds of Baptists and twelve or more of Presbyterians 
were not required for the peace of Zion. But who could so declare, 
without arrogance, save these bodies themselves, and others with 


like embarrassments to confess and, if possible, escape? And how 


could all these detached and independent churches, each intent 
upon its own problems and busy in its own tasks, be brought into 
acknowledged relationship and cooperative effort toward unity ? 
Here was a mighty call to faith and patience and courage, but 
where were the men who had the faith to undertake the formidable 
task? Who should lead? Who could lead, without being called a 
busybody and being suspected of ulterior purposes / 

There was one foundation to build upon—such as it was— 
namely, that all the denominations insisted, inconsistently enough, 
upon their “essential unity.”” There was no other way left them, 
in truth, than to thus mutually certify each other’s standing in 
order to justify their manifold divisions. The Spirit of God used 
this common confession. Hg found the men who could be patient, 
persistent, courageous, and tactful. He prepared assemblies, 
conferences, associations and synods for the coming call. Messiah’s 
Star reappeared in the heavens, and led some of the wise men of 
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their day, after several years of preparatory werk, to the great 
Inter-Church Conference of 1905 in the city of New York. There 
the new covenant of unity was framed, and three years later the 
Federal Council, composed of representatives of thirty-one Ameri- 
can churches and of seventeen millions of Protestants, held its 
first meeting, wonderful in its numbers as well as in its harmony, 
in the City of Brotherly Love—to which it gave a new christening 
more significant even than the original. 

Here is the place for a caveat against a misapplication of all 
that has been thus far said. From the inception of this movement 
it has been understood and repeatedly emphasized that it was not 
a repudiation of denominationalism in its sane and legitimate 
relation to the work of evangelization in America and elsewhere. 
The protest was and is against the abuse of a serviceable good. It 
must be conceded in defense of our American denominational life 
and activity that, while the over-multiplying of sects is to be 
regarded as a wasteful indulgence of freedom, nevertheless there 
have been valuable compensations. First, the authority of the 
Bible has been significantly emphasized by the constant reference 
of contending champions to its teachings as warrant for their 
respective claims. However erratic the method of study, however 
unwarranted many of the interpretations and applications of its 
teachings, however irrational the zeal with which it has been used 
to belabor sectarian antagonists, we are bound to admit that the 
ever-confident appeal to the One Book as the fountain of all good, 
the one inspired volume of sacred truth, even though the appeal 
was for controversial ends, has served to introduce the Book more 
widely and impressively to succeeding generations than would 
otherwise have been possible, and to spread and keep alive the 
conviction of its divine authorship and infallible wisdom. We 
may grant that in many individual cases the seeming to prove 
contradictory propositions by scriptural quotations has started 
questions as to its inerrancy—and no marvel; still it remains true 
that in the vast majority of instances the doubt was aimed at the 
partisan interpreter rather than at the Book ; while with the masses, 
the Bible, notwithstanding this perverted use, has become known 
and trusted and loved by multitudes into whose lives it might not 
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have entered under stagnant conditions. By stagnant conditions 
[ mean the conditions that have resulted as to Bible study, and 
spiritual stimulation therefrom, where but one reigning and teach- 
ing church has had lawful access to the people—the conditions in 
which Luther found Europe, and in which John Wesley found 
England. Of the two extremes, ecclesiastical imperialism and 
unrestrained individualism, the world of to-day is evidently choos- 
ing the latter. But this is not to be taken as the expression of a 
judgment that there is not safer ground between the two extremes. 

A second wholesome result of our intense denominational life 
has been the steady and rapid overspreading of this great continent 
by church influence. In this way only could our extended and 
ever restless frontier have been held to the paths of civilization. 
No state church, no one church, however strong and active, could 
have met the conditions of pioneer life and a heterogeneous popu- 
lation. Rivals for a prize will train more carefully and travel 
farther and faster to secure it than the man who has reason to 
believe it awaits his leisurely coming. The zest of denominational 
emulation has wrought miracles of evangelism in this country. It 
is not too much to say that it has been worth more to the nation 
and the cause of good government than a standing army—to say 
nothing of the ministries of religion to the sick and poor, the 
bereaved and lonely in the isolated settlements of the pioneers, 
where one regulation church, never-in-a-hurry, would not have 
found them until the day of need and opportunity had passed by. 
Wisely the Federal Council recognizes the value of denominational 
types as rationally applied to the tremendous problems presented 
by the religious, social, and educational conditions of a new and 
rapidly growing cosmopolitan republic such as our own. But the 
Council may well aim to save religious liberty from the contempt 
invited by controversial schismatics who mistake themselves for 
new incarnations of truth, and from intemperate party zeal. 

The federation of so many denominations on the basis of their 
fundamental agreements marks the change of emphasis from the 
divisive non-essentials to the unifying essentials. This means 
cooperation instead of competition, and emulation in service in 
place of rivalry for advantage; but most significant is the witness 
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it bears to the reversal of the trend of four centuries. From creed- 
making and creed-mending, to which the generations in revolt 
against the ancient councils felt impelled to devote themselves in 
their loyalty to the infallible Word, this generation turns to the 
Word Incarnate who dwells among us, whose'glory we behold as 
the one radiant light in and above all our formulas of doctrine 
so devoutly fashioned. Liberty has at last recognized its law. 
Individualism is becoming sane. 

Think of a pendulum, hung in heights eternal, amid countless 
complexities of wheels, and wonder not that it required 400 years 
to measure its are in one direction only. But it had to swing, 
regardless of centuries, until spiritual gravitation could arrest its 
course and reverse its movement. The crucial question just now 
is whether this coordination of the faith and plans and energies 
of thirty churches and seventeen millions of people has come by 
the spiritual gravitation of these masses toward each other. But 
if not, then whose was the eye that discerned the times, and whose 
the hand that signaled the hour for the Inter-Church Conference 
at the dawn of a new century of the Christian era? And by what 
power were general conferences and assemblies and associations 
and conventions made alert upon call and unanimously responsive 
And whence the harmony of spirit and unanimity of action at 
Philadelphia in 1908? We may love our churches as nursing 
spiritual mothers, but never was sectarian bigotry so offensive as 
to-day. Yes, the Federal Council is an achievement in spiritual 
unity. 

But let its friends bear with the fervent admonition that we 
must not rest here. We must move the pendulum as it swings 
now back toward its starting point. It is still under the impulse 
of liberty. The breath of God now turns the wheels amidst which 
it swings. And God is love, and love is the one law by which liberty 
is preserved forever. The movement is not back to enforced unity 
through a compulsory creed, nor to a dumb Bible, nor to a unity 
of stagnant indifferentism; but to a unity in which individualism, 
utterly escaped from the conventional toils so deftly woven by 
itself, shall at last attain to its perfect expression when, seeing “no 
man, but Jesus only,” and all faces being set one way, and all 
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hearts possessed by the one supreme passion, the denominations 
shall use their names only for historical identification and the more 
convenient designation of equitably distributed service. 

No, this is not a dream, if the Federal Council is a spiritual 
achievement. No one can question that it is an achievement, as 
the organized exponent of a scriptural truth of supreme impor- 
tance. But what are principles apart from men? And what to 
men, unless men are prepared to follow them to their logical appli- 
cation? I venture to question the consistency of accepting as per- 
manent any conditions that violate the admitted principle that 
underlies this organization. We cannot long satisfy ourselves by 
mere confession, without the fruits of repentance. We proclaim 
that we differ only in nonessentials, but not one of us would admit 
that his denomination was founded as a separate church upon a 
nonessential. Has, then, that ceased to be so regarded which was 
deemed an essential when that event occurred? Or by change of 
issues has it lost its significance? It would seem so, if now we 
are “divided by nonessentials, only.” Not one of us would approve 
the founding of a new sect upon a nonessential principle or inter- 
pretation. How then shall we escape judgment if we perpetuate 
divisions in the body of Christ when no question of conscience is 
involved with sufficient clearness to affect religious integrity ? 
Particularly, How shall our many differentiations of the Meth- 
odist, Baptist, and Presbyterian types continue to justify the scrip- 
turalness and sanity of their kaleidoscopic manifestation of unity / 

As denominations seeking closer fellowship we have undoubt- 
edly made headway. We no longer make wry faces at each other 
over our wire fences. Still, no fences have come down. Christian 
tolerance has yet ample opportunity for expression, and it is really 
a bright and beautiful virtue. But we must face the question— 
what call have nonessentials upon conscience or devotion? Plainly, 
the Federal Council is an achievement whose chief glory is yet to 


be revealed. Demonstrate its practical value as a unifying force, 
as well as a federative method, and the world will bless the day of 


its birth. - 


Gurl Ganslair 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN RESEARCH AND 
INTERPRETATION 


On ty a man of miraculous optimism can be entirely enthusi- 
astic about the history of the interpretation of the Bible. In fact, 
there is a touch of something sinister about the whole history of 
interpretation as regards literature and movements and people. 
Again and again interpretation has come into new significance 
because of the practical necessity of making an author mean some- 
thing which is just the opposite of what he has said. Greek moral 
ideas developed beyond the standards of Hesiod and Homer. The 
Greek thinkers faced the practical dilemma involved in possessing 
an ethical life which had quite outrun the sanctions of the authori- 
tative Greek religion. It was necessary either to discredit the reli- 
gion or to read the new ethical ideals into a literature which did 
not inculcate them. The second alternative was chosen. Of course 
the process of facing these dilemmas may have been subconscious, 
and the man who began the use of allegory to read meaning into 
ancient documents may have been a man of vigorous enough belief 
in his religion to have persuaded himself that the ideas ought to 
be found in the literature and therefore they must be there. It is 
hardly possible, however, to believe that some of the Greek philos- 
ophers who justified the allegorical method of relieving the strain 
caused by certain passages in Hesiod and Homer were so naive. 

The situation involving this problem assumed an acute form 
in the mind of Philo. He accepted much of the Greek thought. 
He was a loyal Jew. How could he make a bridge between Plato 
and Moses? Obviously allegory was the only method. And so 
Philo, with the simplest sincerity, builds his structure of allegory 
in order to harmonize what he thought as a Greek with what he 
believed as a Jew. Without critically analyzing his own processes 
it came to pass that he did not ask what an author meant. He 
asked what he wanted him te mean. A tyrannous subjectivity 
was on the throne of his mind. The right approach to the exami- 
nation of the Christian interpretation of the Bible is through the 
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intellectual world of Philo, for Philo furnished the intellectual 
background most sympathetic to the mental life and needs of the 
school of Alexandria. Clement and Origen and the other typical 
Alexandrians were Greeks in philosophy and Christians by per- 
sonal conviction, as Philo had been a Greek in philosophy and a 
Jew by personal conviction. So they faced the same sort of prob- 
lem. Only in their case it took this form: How were they to 
harmonize their Greek philosophic thinking with their Christian 
convictions? Once again allegory formed the bridge. The out- 
standing characteristic of this type of exegesis may be briefly 
described as: 

I. Interpretation Without Research. 

Even if a man did have personal resources of erudition and 
certain interests connected with the manuscripts which conveyed 
the Biblical material—as did Crigen—these did not become domi- 
nant in his interpretation. In the typical Alexandrian when it 
came to exegesis the approach was not historical. It was tran- 
scendental. 

We need to see clearly the implicit logic in the minds of the 
men who fastened allegory upon the interpretation of the Bible. 
First, they believed in a mechanically infallible literature. Second, 
they believed that which had no relation or a contradictory relation 
to that which was explicitly stated in that literature. Therefore, 
allegory alone made it possible to do homage to the literature and 
at the same time to be perfectly loyal to their own unfolding mental 
life. To them, again unconsciously, what a man brought to a pas- 
sage of Scripture was infinitely more important than what he found 
there, and the inherent difficulties of the Scriptures, the clash of 
various points of view and of contending opinions, met with the 
same easy solution. Whenever you met a problem allegory gave 
you wings. The belief in a manifold sense in Scripture was a 
natural corollary and development of the idea. It all involved a 
Bible created by the interpreter, for the principles of interpretation 
allowed him cleverly to inject his own views into the book he was 
interpreting. Even the vagaries of Gnosticism did not check this 
method, for Gnosticism was not met by a new exegesis but by the 
authority of a churchly tradition. The real check on erratic inter- 
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pretation was not a closer study of the Bible but a reference of 
the whole matter to ecclesiastical authority. This was the method 
which was inherited by the Middle Ages. It ran riot through the 
Middle Ages and faced serious danger only with the Renaissance 
and the approach of the Reformation. 


Two or three facts ought to be in our minds in regard to this 
method. First, it was used in so many cases by men of deep 


spiritual intuition and experience that very often their insight 
was right when their exegesis was wrong. It was often true that 
a particular passage was tortured to teach a meaning of which that 
particular passage was completely innocent, but a meaning involv- 
ing something true and important in itself and something actually 
belonging to the general position of the Bible; indeed, elsewhere 
specifically asserted. Second, the deeper spirit of the Bible often 
possessed these allegorical interpreters. Their years of patient 
brooding over the Bible had not been in vain. A depth, a richness, 
had come to them from the Bible and it diffused itself in their 
writings. Even what is valueless from the standpoint of scientific 
exegesis is often rich in spiritual suggestion. Third, the con- 
tinuity of noble and creative Christian experience in the church 
did much to fill the writings of the allegorical interpreters with 
Christian significance even when they are quite without exegetical 
significance. Even when they cannot tell us how to use the Bible 
they often can tell us how to enter and how to develop in the 
kingdom of God. 

II. Research as a Check on Interpretation. 

The allegorical method had not an absolutely unchallenged 
right of way, however. The school of Antioch, notably in the 
person of Theodore of Mopsuestia, stood for a grammatical and 
historical interpretation. In place of the fanciful and bewildering 
imaginative flights of a figurative exegesis we have here a sane 
and sober and straightforward approach to the Bible. In the 
preaching of Chrysostom the method of the school receives its 
noblest expression. But the church at large did not take the 
Antioch method seriously. To begin with, the school did not 
produce men of gigantic stature to perpetuate its type of activity. 
Then its severely critical type of mind did not express either the 
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temper of the age or the passion of the gospel. In the men of 
Antioch you see already emerging the problem, to become acute 
centuries later, how to preserve evangelical passion in the midst 
of an intellectual temper, cool and critical in its appraisal. 


Augustine united a powerful mind with amazing instruments 
for close and discriminating thought, with a passionate intensity 
of religious life. But the allegorical method received no serious 
antagonism from him. In fact, he helped to fasten it upon the 
church. 

With the approach of the Reformation we come upon a mood 
encouraging to research. On the humanistic side the tendency 
was to go back to Greece to find out what beauty meant, and this 
was paralleled by a tendency to go back to the beginning of Chris- 
tianity and its literature to find out what religion meant. Erasmus 
was the prophet and priest of the new movement as applied to the 
Bible. The huge fabric of ecclesiastical dogma, especially with 
respect to the papacy, was put to the test of research. The Bible 
began to speak with something like its natural voice. Of course 
the movement was uneven and inconsistent, and one kind of sub- 
jectivity fought against another. The kind of subjectivity which 
was antagonistic to the papacy enjoyed a research which brought 
to light facts which were uncomfortable for those who advocated 
papal supremacy, and a new dogmatism began to read its tenets 
into passages never meant to teach them. Calvin, in some respects 
a prince of expositors, illustrates this mixture of a clear-cut historic 
method with willingness to be guided by the presuppositions of 
his own theory. On the whole, however, a new mood has come. 
You are no longer in the world of Peter Lombard or Thomas 
Aquinas. Research has lifted its head. The past has spoken. The 
reign of utterly fanciful allegory comes to an end. 

III. Research as a Substitute for Interpretation. 

The dogmatism of the period when Protestantism degenerated 
into a scholasticism of its own was sure to provoke a reaction. Then 
the intellectual life of the world was not at a standstill. The birth 
of modern science became its youth, its adolescence, and then the 
time of its mature powers. And now we come upon the period 
of the really scientific study of the Bible. And its keynote is 
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history rather than interpretation. The brilliant processes of 
analysis by which the composite authorship of the Hexateuch was 
brought to light, the unearthing of the Isaiah of the Exile, the 
placing of the whole Bible in a new light as the result of the study 
of cognate religious and contemporaneous history represent out- 
standing features of the new age. Here again we come upon sub- 
jectivity even where we least expect it, and the modern scholar has 
sometimes found it as hard to be just to a fact which did not fit in 
with his conception of evolution as applied to the Bible as some 
medieval writer found it hard to be just to a fact which did not 
exactly fit the philosophy of Aristotle. Sometimes we have rea- 
soned in a circle. A passage has been declared to be of a late date 
because those ideas were not current at an earlier. Then, that 
settled, we have marshaled all the evidence to prove that these ideas 
were late because they nowhere appeared in early documents. A 
man cannot empty his mind even in scientifie research. And it 
is usually the next generation which discovers just how powerful 
his presuppositions were. 

In the main, however, it may be said that the latter part of the 
nineteenth century came nearer to achieving objectivity in Bible 
study than had any earlier period. At least in many conspicuous 
instances it attained an entire freedom from prejudice in favor of 
tradition. 

As to the results of all this research and analysis, it is fair 
to say that there has been no synthesis. We have had a scientific 
study of the Biblical documents. We have had the most pains- 
taking and microscopic research. We have not had an interpre- 
tation gathering the million details of the new method into some 
genuine and authentic totality. It would hardly be an exaggera- 
tion to say that nobody knows what the new Bible is like because 
nobody has seen it. Each expert hurries timorously to his own 
department when you speak of organizing into a general view the 
results of the last half century’s activity. It is an age of specialized 
research rather than of interpretation in large relations. But many 
wistful eyes are looking forward to the day when, to paraphrase 
the words of Matthew Arnold, we shall “see the Bible steadily and 
see it whole.” 
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IV. Research as a Preparation for Interpretation. 

In the meantime thoughtful preachers have been confronted 
by a difficult situation. They have had to preach (though some 
eynics have applied to them the famous utterance “I do not see 
the necessity”), and they have felt that they were dealing with 
materials so much in solution that their perplexity was constant. 
Some men took refuge in a dark and angry obscurantism. They 
condemned research and analysis and all their works. Some took 
to practical activities as a means of avoiding thought. They dealt 
with Christianity as a program rather than as a religious experi- 
ence. The profoundest spirits have sought sources of certainty 
which left criticism free because it could not touch their position. 
Schleiermacher was a pioneer in an attitude which found certainty 
in religious experience itself. Coleridge made it compelling in 
England. Robert William Dale of Birmingham popularized it in 
“The Living Christ and the Four Gospels.” Essentially the posi- 
tion amounted to this: The Christian religion is a fact of the 
inner life which authenticates its own necessary materials. The 
Tractarian movement tried to meet the situation as Gnosticism 
was met in the second century by the authority of the church. The 
philosophic movement represented by Pragmatism, the activism of 
Eucken, the dynamic theories of Bergson, and the basic views of 
the personal idealists, have made easier a triumphant and enthu- 
siastic assurance on the part of interpreters of the Christian reli- 
gion while the problems of the Bible are still open. The mental 
sifting caused by all these processes has resulted in an increasing 
consciousness that research is, by its very nature, a preparation 
for the ultimate task of interpretation, and that the spot where 
research and a living experience meet is the spot where the work 
must be done. 

V. Some Suggestions as to the Characteristics of the 
Interpreter. 

(a) The interpreter must be a man with a cosmopolitan intel- 


lectual outlook. The very essence of interpretation is the thinking 
of things together ; thinking them into totality. And the man who 
does this must have a mind responsive to all the variety which 
characterizes the elements which make up his problem. The work 
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of the interpreter is done at the spot where many departments of 
specialized activity meet. The work of the specialist in detailed 
research is of very great importance, but it would be a tragic 
result if the training of our time produced a type of incarnate 
microscopes incapable of seeing things in large relations. The 
tendency of some contemporary scholars to rush to cover, the 
moment anybody suggests relating what is done in their department 
to the results in any other department, is rather discouraging. 
There is a type of mind, the result of very involved and intricate 
training, which thrives on a double-entry bookkeeping of the results 
of minute investigation, but is incapable of actual thought and is 
restless in the presence of ideas. All this is said not to depreciate 
the fullest technical mastery of details, it is to emphasize the 
relative and preparatory significance of this very important work. 
Its results come to the true interpreter as data. The harvests of 
manifold departments are brought to his table, and with all of 
these he does his constructive work. 

(b) The interpreter must have a synthetic type of mind. 
Just because interpretation is synthesis the interpreter must be a 
man who by temperament, by training, and by intellectual sym- 
pathy fuses various materials into an organism. He must have 
that passion for totality which characterized Hegel; a passion 
checked and guided by many a wise restraint, but, for all that, 
always at work. He knows that in truth there is no such a thing 
as an isolated fact. Every fact is a part of a delicate and intricate 
organism of reality, and the capacity to follow the subtle relations 
of facts until they are seen in their articulated significance is 
fundamentally important for the interpreter. Some powerful 
scientists as they have moved along the lines of working hypotheses 
have liked te call the means by which they progressed “scientific 
imagination.” Whatever we call it, this power of the mind to 
project itself, to visualize distant situations and realize the intri- 
cacy and actual quality of distant experiences, to reconstruct not 
merely the form but the life of the mastodon from the few bones 
which research has brought, is the very essence of the interpreter’s 
power. 

(c) The interpreter must have a candor constantly on its 
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guard against a host of invading dishonesties. The eye must not 
be allowed to see the thing as the eye likes the look. At this point 
the synthetic mind must be constantly on its guard. The work 
of Bauer and the Tiibingen school is an effective illustration of 
the danger at this point. The thesis, antithesis, and synthesis of 
Hegel overran the candor of the Tiibingen school many and many 
atime. In fact we may be tempted to say that the synthetic mind 
cannot be an objective mind. To set such limits to mental activity, 
however, would be flatly to contradict the fundamental postulates 
of evolution. If we are to develop mentally it must be along just 
such lines as the combination of honest subjective interests with 
remorseless candor. To say that a mind must be empty in order 
to be independent is not to place a very flattering estimate upon 
human powers. The interpreter will be helped in this kind of 
honesty by a hopeful interest in the facts which do not fit into his 
synthesis. He will like them when he comes to understand them. 
The facts which fit represent present achievement in building up 
an organism of interpretation. The facts which refuse have all 
the promise of the future in them. They are full of the romance 
of the days to come. Some later synthesis will find a place for 
them and so the work of the interpreter will go on. 

(d) The interpreter must be alive. His task is expression 
in the terms of life and he himself must thrill with its energies. 
Past and present meet in the hot activity of his mind. I use that 
word “hot” deliberately. There are some chemical reactions you 
cannot get without heat and interpretation is one of them. A man 
cannot interpret what is foreign to him. You cannot ask that a 
man whose heart has never been torn by life’s confusions and con- 
tradictions and tragedies interpret the literature which has come 
out of those very confusions. There are stages in the study of 
the Bible when you must ask a man, Can you observe and classify 
with patient industry? There are stages where you must ask, 
Have you thought deeply, and do you bring the instruments of 
a full and responsive mind? But there comes a time when you 
must ask, Have you lived? Have you bared your life to the impact 
of the rude, terrible realities of experience? Academic life is 
often embryonic, and there is many a man busy about his task who 
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has never uttered that first poignant cry when the breath of reality 
cut itself into lungs unused to air. , 

The insight of life itself will throw light on many a dark place. 
A man’s exegesis will palpitate with life if he brings an actual 
experience of life to it. An important corollary will be a new 
power of expression. The interpreter must be a master of live, 
haunting, compelling words. The solemn and stolid commonplace- 
ness of some exegesis, reminding one of Holmes’s lines to a Katy- 
did, 

“Thou mindest me of gentle folk, 
Old gentle folk are they, 


Thou sayest an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way,” 


is the natural result of inner vacuity. The grip of live phrases 
will follow the activity of a vital manhood in the work of interpre- 
tation. 

(e) Last of all, we must face the fact that the literature 
which we call the Bible is the creation of a powerful and pas- 
sionate religious experience and can never be interpreted ade- 
quately apart from such an experience. One is willing to admit, 
to be sure, that the book of Ecclesiastes is not the expression of 
any very delicate and lofty spirituality. But the Bible as a whole 
may be adequately described as centuries of intense religious 
experience made poignantly articulate. Now a man without the 
slightest personal interest in these things may do the most impor- 
tant sort of work in research. He may have a distinguished career 
in deft and powerful analysis of literary materials. But the last 
and the genuinely interpreting word about the Bible must be said 
by the man who has its secret in his own heart. Albrecht Ritschl 
used to declare—and he had no particular enthusiasm for tradi- 
tional views—that the theologian must do his work within the 
Christian community. He must have the insight which comes 
from participation in the essential meaning of the life of the com- 
munity. The interpreter, at any rate, must have this qualification. 
That passionate afflatus which created the literature must make its 
pulsation felt in the life of the man who interprets it. 

In some such fashion as this, gratefully accepting all the 
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garnered results coming from every field of research, relentlessly 
candid in recognizing every disconcerting fact, working at the 
place where the departments meet, bringing to his task a living 
experience and a synthetic mind, the interpreter may organize the 
results of the last fifty years of activity and the genuine deposit 
which comes out of an older past into a totality which will have 
a most far-reaching significance in contemporary life. 

The principles which we have been discussing in respect of 
the Bible are applicable to every field where there is need for 
research and for interpretation. Against two dangers we should 
constantly be on our guard. On the one hand there is the tend- 
ency to indulge in hasty and unwarranted generalizations, which 
is the constant temptation of the impatient mind. Here we must 
insist on the most patient and painstaking and thoroughgoing in- 
vestigation. On’ the other hand there is the tendency to treat 
research as an end in itself, and to refuse to lift the question as 
to the significance of the material so patiently gathered. It is 
possible for a man to be keen and alert in the search for microscopic 
facts, and mentally dull and sluggish whenever you ask that these 
facts be related to the actual meaning and movement of life. Here 
we must insist that the larger work of appraisal must be done, and 
our universities must offer the training which will produce men 


capable of doing it. Research alone produces a catalogue of unre- 


lated facts. Interpretation alone produces a subjective dogmatism. 
Together they produce the solid structure of a scientific appraisal 


of life. 
nn Martll ir aul 
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THE FUTURE OF METHODISM 


A rairu without vision is a faith without testimony. 
Prophecy remains to the church as a part of the ancient commis- 
sion to preach; without it the cause of religion languishes both in 
the experience of the individual believer and in the body of Chris- 
tian communion. The loss by the church of the open vision 
becomes occasion to the time sense and the world spirit, dreaded 
as the corrupters of religious character; nor does this loss fail to 
negative those corrective and progressive measures which are neces- 
sary to the enlargement and unity of religion in its organized 
relations. This double fact is coming home to the church—the 
whole catholic Christian body—with a new force. War and world 
disturbance, not to say world disruption, have found the church 
sadly unprepared to receive the impact of their suddenly elanced 
calamities and unprepared to take a confident forward look. The 
measure of unpreparedness is expressed in the lack of spiritual 
consciousness and testimony, as also in the lack of unity and com- 
pactness of organization. The first of these deficiencies can be 
supplied only in a Pentecost ministered in one tremendous hour- 
or in a season of linked-up hours, or through days and years, as 


the need of spiritual power and the spiritual vision may be con- 


sciously felt and the answer consciously sought—but the second 
is to come of Christian statesmanship, divinely directed, of course, 
but taking its initiative from those starting points of need and 
precedent which providence and history have set in the open light. 
What the catholic Christian body is to plan in the way of spiritual 
revival and unification must be begun by those parts or di- 
visions of the church which are able to call history and affinity 
to their aid. This is the large religious token pointing to that 
age which is being prepared by the swift hands of war and destiny. 
It may have been in the plan of providence to sharpen the separa- 
tions of Christendom for this radical need and hour. 

As the-foremost body of evangelical Protestant Christians, 
Methodism must assume a large responsibility for the spiritual 
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activity and thought life of the new world-age. As our country 


has come to the time when its hemispheric isolation must give 
way to world cooperation, so Methodism has-come to the time 
when, though still maintaining her place as the defender of the 
chiefest of the evangelical doctrines, she must become a purveyor 
of the higher theological thought and a responsible patron of the 
perilous craft of criticism. More especially, as a present initia- 
tive, she must be alert to have her full share in whatever rapproche- 
ments and reorganizations are to be put on foot. In a word, 
Methodism must lead the advance toward unity. The favor of 
providence, which has given Methodism the numerical leadership 
of a continent and a many-channeled outlet upon the world, has 
inrposed upon her this primacy. Her indifference to the oppor- 
tunity thus prepared would prove the impasse of present-day re- 
ligious history. But this leadership movement on the part of 
Methodism is the logic of the history which she has herself made 
and is the end to which her spirit has looked since the beginning. 
When John Wesley claimed the world as his parish he reannounced 
the doctrine of catholicity and the creed of unity. If it should be 
objected that this conclusion is not justified by the letter of Wes- 
ley’s oft-quoted formula, there is abundant evidence that catho- 
licity and unity were amongst his most cherished ideals. When 
rudely forced to abandon his dream of an Anglican extension and 
revival in Methodism, he clung to the hope of Methodist unity 
as the basal movement of a new catholicity, or rather a new mani- 
festation of the old. However easy it may be to point out the | 
impracticability of the plan of Wesley for maintaining uniformity 
and organic relationship between the patriarchate in England and 
the democratic ecclesiasticism in North America, it is still obvious 
that the founder’s vision of unity was large and real, and the 
failure of his plan furnished the most pathetic episode in the 
history of a wonderful life. The record may carry little that is 
of practical value to the Methodism of to-day; but it does serve 
to emphasize the fact that catholicity was, with vital godliness, a 
first element in early Methodist teaching. The significance of this 
should not, and cannot, be lost upon the Methodism of to-day. It 
is thoroughly relevant to a situation which needs to be under- 
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stood of all sorts and conditions of people. The continued dis- 
severed state of Methodism, particularly on the American conti- 
nent, cannot be justified by any inference from the past, by any 
argument drawn from present conditions, nor by any prophecy 
of the future. Differences and divisions came of necessity, but 
these necessities, both of polity and life, have passed away, leaving 
only the divisions themselves and a residue of historical tempers 
and traditions. - Happily, there is unity of sentiment and judg- 
ment with reference to the main issues involved, the internal need 
of readjustment and the loud call for an initiative in the interest 
of the Christianity of the world. Best of all, perhaps, there is a 
chastened memory of the past, a willingness to share responsibility 
for the sins and mistakes of history, and a purpose to consider 
the future as a common heritage. These are the things that give 
to men of true faith a confidence that the darkness of division is 
past and that the light of a true unity has begun to shine. 

The burden of realization is on the historic body of Method- 
ism, existing now, and since 1844, in two great divisions. I 
speak advisedly, for I cannot think of these divisions as other 
than one church, or, better still, as two families of the same 
church. My bosom swells at the thought of this oneness, and my 
faith will take no denial of the hope of its enactment into a form 
of unity and life. If Providence has not prepared the present hour 
for the decision of the two Methodisms there is neither relevancy 
nor meaning in much that has become history. An equal multiple 
of prosperity has been granted to each division; they now fill 
and dominate the ends of the continent; radical differences of 
polity and usage have been divinely prevented, while family love 
has shown itself stronger than the prejudices of section and the 
claims of interest. Thus is fact recognized, and, with it, obliga- 
tion; and thus is given play to the sentiments of fraternity and 
unity. But what shape is it all to take, and when? Are we pre- 
pared to write the verbs of this record in the present tense? To 
serve posterity is an illustrious privilege, but to acquit oneself 
honestly before one’s own generation is the surer test. The 
cowardice which runs away from history is brother to the 
cowardice which deserts in the hour of battle or proves recreant 
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to a personal trust. Healthy faith asks for an issue in its own 
day and seeks for results under its own hand. What is to be the 
future of Methodism ¢’—and what are the conditions upon which 
it may be expected to stand in delivering its full force upon the 
early-coming decades, which by every token are to present needs 
and problems crying and obdurate to the last degree? With the 
other bodies of Christianity Methodism must face the future. Can 
it be that there is lacking a general apprehension of the prophetic 
signs and needs of this impinging time, and that this is the cause 
of lassitude and temporizing¢ We shall do well to take stock 
of both our own interests and motives and of the issues which are 
to be met. Is Methodism virile enough to endure a great his- 
toric test? Are its teachings and spirit broad enough to con- 
stitute a bottom for future catholicity? Do its doctrines combine 
the scriptural and the rational in a proportion to withstand em- 
piricism and criticism alike? Methodism must be prepared to 
give an affirmative answer to these questions. 

With the assessment of Methodist doctrine, spirit, and equip- 
ment, it is equally important to know what is to be the exhibit of 
that future which is to so test the whole frame and life of Chris- 
tianity. Perhaps it would be better to ask what attitudes the 
present is to carry over into that future. With reference to the 
spirit of faith, it is certain to be one of weakened reverence for 
the records and authority of religion. This at its beginning, 


whatever happy changes may fall to its early ongoings. The free- 


dom with which criticism for a century past has treated the canon 
of Scripture and the readiness with which the majority of Christian 
leaders have more recently accepted the extremest of its con- 
clusions have visibly affected the faith of the whole world. One 
has the alternative of accepting the most radical of these findings 
of criticism, and feeling that the disturbance of faith produced 
by them is only an incident, and that it will right itself in a few 
years more ; or of rejecting the whole and believing that truth will 
eventually reassert itself and recall men to their old-time faith. 
This, indeed, describes the attitude of Christian thought as repre- 
sented in schools of equal or unequal numerical strength. But 
Methodism occupies a doctrinal vantage in this, that its creed is 
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wholly evangelical, and that it is hampered by no scholastic 
methods of interpretation and embarrassed by no traditions of 
ritual. Whatever virtue there is in modernism appertains to it; 
whatever there is in direct appeal to Scripture—and it is primary 
—the balance is with Methodism. But, alas, there is with Method- 
ism, as with the other churches, the fatal precedent of a standard 
of belief and over against it a manner of thinking and a fact of 
experience which do not agree. This has no doubt helped to foster 
that spirit which is worldly and sordid, frivolous and fond, as 
it has resulted in an oblateness of ethics in practice which has 
discounted the teaching of the churches and robbed them of their 
power of the highest ministry. Methodism falls under the dis- 
paragement of this general statement, and the more so, perhaps, 
as the distance is greater between its standards and its actual 
beliefs, its profession and its practice. The scholars and teachers 
of Methodism, in all its branches, have consented with considerable 
unanimity to that pragmatism of critical thought which has 
brought at least temporary confusion to faith, while the great body 
of its laity have come to share in the undisciplined spirit of the 
world about them. There is, to be sure, general and healthy con- 
fession of these sins, and Methodism has the fellowship of other 
Christian bodies in its penitence. Perhaps the letter of confession 
has been unwholesomely general and constant. Also it may be 
that the fruits of repentance may be accruing. One is justified 
in the hope that this is so. How far a protest against and a pur- 
pose to forsake all these sins may be predicated of the truly ethical 
aspects of much present-day legislation, and the increasing strict- 
ness of the moral demands of business and industry, is a matter 
yet to be determined. But accidents cannot take the place of 
obedience to law, neither can convention accomplish what reforma- 
tion is required to do. Religion is radical. 

The urgently needed preparation of Methodism for its share 
in the responsibility of the future is a drawing together of its 
parts, and a consciously conducted return to the spirit of its early 
experience and testimony. The first, as a means to the latter, may 
well be considered a setting in order of the house of faith and an 
attitude supplicatory of the divine Spirit. It was the being “with 
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one accord in one place” that brought the gift of power in the 
Pentecost of the beginning. Who knows but that unification, 
undertaken and accomplished in the spirit of prophecy, is to prove 
the Pentecost of Methodism? So impressed am I with the value 
and significance of unification that I am proposing to hinge this 
discussion upon it as the issue immediately available, and the one 
most fraught with possibilities. It is the one likest to a revelation. 

The unification of American Methodism is manifest destiny. 
We have already seen and discussed what every catholic-minded 
Christian must see, namely, that organized Christianity is drawing 
together ; impelled of catholic sentiment and the pressure of world 
events and conditions without. Not only in the spirit of concert, 
but in the spirit of leadership, Methodism must answer the call 
to unity. Each branch of Methodism has stood for and has pre- 
served intact some ideal truth of the original whole; perhaps 
each has multiplied its talent in separation ; but the time has come 
when the segments should be brought together. The world needs 
it, and the future generations of Methodism are entitled to it. 
Our age has taught us that both Philistinism and pretentious 
rationalism know the value of organization and keep close 
together. They have differences, but a cohesive purpose binds 
them at bottom and at top. The schools of destructive criticism 
not only have tender mercy for one another’s amazing inconsis- 
tencies, but they present a common front of opposition to the 
truth. The nation sets the example of solidarity; political parties 
delimit the lines of faction; great moral movements reach to-the 
points of the compass; but the churches maintain their old re- 
active policies of multiple organizations and separative lines, even 
where fiscality, the final test of commercial wisdom, dictates a con- 
trary course. 

The reciprocal influences of the teachings and usages of 


Methodism, at least of the two main bodies in America, conspire 


to demand unification. After seventy-three years of separation, 
any one body of either of the two churches might be, with little 
difficulty, conducted under the rules or laws in the Book of Disci- 
pline of the other, and in doctrine one has not diverged a hair’s 
breadth from the other. An old and hurtful rivalry has outlived 
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the spirit of separation. Wasteful and mutually destructive plans 
are made and maintained by men who, in conferences and com- 
mittees, vote with heavy hearts and hesitating voices. The only 
escape from self-condemnation is the thought that no one man 
nor any group of men can remedy the situation; it is a task for 
Methodism as a whole. And so the reproach is borne in the hope 


that light is ahead. The archons are weeping in some far-off place 
while their descendants in the offices of time hesitate and fail to do 
judgment. 

The centripetal of history is toward unity; the world of gov- 
ernment feels it; science echoes it; secular thought affirms it, and 
social movements answer to it. Disobedience to the mandate of 
history is nearly the same as disobedience to the first of the com- 
mandments. With the world about it the church has often dis- 
regarded this monitory voice, and always to her confusion. Rome 
would not see the significance of Protestantism; the High Church- 
men of England would not see the relevancy of the Wesleyan re- 
vival; nor did modern Non-Conformist England see that William 
Booth was a man sent from God until the Salvation Army came 
and shamed all Christendom with a living realization of the 
parables of the lost sheep and the good Samaritan. The modern 
church has had its warning. An age of marked political and social 
phenomena will need a gospel of marked power matched to an 
ecclesiasticism which follows the lines of living fellowship and 
universal sympathy. Let Methodism ask herself if these possi- 
bilities inhere in her plans and the interrelations of her parts. 
There are ecclesiasticisms which by these tokens are doomed, not 
wholly because of their ritualistic and hierarchical incubi, but 
because they have no power to see and read the tokens of the 
future. ’ 

Large sections of Methodism are suffering through blind 
allegiance to conditions which the age and the country have out- 
lived. Men and women are paying a price and a penalty—the 
price and penalty of narrowed spiritual and social opportunities 
—when there is in the devotion no merit or ground of self approval. 
It is not as in the days when the Vaudoi and the Huguenots paid 
such a price for liberty of conscience; it is a demand for sacrifice 
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to be made in the name of traditional conditions that should be 
amenable to judgment and fraternity. In the guilt of imposing 
these outworn conditions all Methodism shares alike. The sin 
of maintaining a border in the heart of a great united country 
long ago ceased to be venial. What may have been necessary and 
legal in the days of war and their aftermath is in the times of 
peace an intolerable obsoletism. The effort of one party or the 
other to cross that border is to open the door of a closed sepulcher 
and to compound a past offense. Neither partisan overtness nor 
cordial compromise can remedy the case. Federation is as im- 
possible as is a correction of the tides. The path of unification is 
the only way into Methodism’s future of largeness and salvation. 

A fact which must receive due consideration in connection 
with unification is this: namely, that Methodism has furnished 
Christianity with its own ideals of catholic unity. Not the old 
papal precedent of one rigid organization under an autocratic 
head, nor the Anglican ideal of a communion defined by an his- 
toric prelacy, but such an alignment of parts as will eliminate the 
elements of rivalry and discord and give healthy play to national 
and racial consciousness, with catholic and evangelistic truth as 
a nexus, and an administration shaped from and determined by 
the needs of a living Christianity. I do not presume here to multi- 
ply details ; but it must be clearly understood that reorganization, 
to secure the largest unity and adaptation, must be attended by 
readjustments and the fixing of new viewpoints for a world out- 
look. The difficulties belong, for the present, to official commis- 
sions, but the great central fact is for the faith and the prayer-soul 
of Methodism. Let there be mighty cryings and uplifted hands 
at the gates of petition. 


Nhe Bre Che, 
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THE PERIL AND THE PROMISE OF PHILOSOPHY 


Or late years the term “philosophy” has fallen among thieves 
and been relieved of something of its once academic reputation. 
Colleges which at one time subsumed, in their catalogues, Psychol- 
ology under Philosophy, now subsume Philosophy under Psychol- 
ogy. Physics is writ large while Metaphysics is relegated to a foot- 
note. Some of our physicists, partial to their own particular kind 
of “fiz” and indulging in moods of erethic exaltation, unfeelingly 
refer to metaphysics as “hot air.” Among the common people the 
impression has obtained, since the days when Aristophanes pictured 
Socrates floating in the clouds, that the philosopher is some kind 
of a dreamer or necromancer, and when a Thales, star-gazing, falls 
into the ditch more persons than old women laugh. The brethren 
of Joseph sneer when the exceptional man sees visions. By many 
teachers philosophy is regarded as a fifth wheel to the academic 
coach, or is taken along as a kind of extra tire, to serve as a last 
resort when other rounds of reflection are punctured. Once upon 
a time, when philosophy, then scrupulously discriminated as 
“natural,” “mental,” and “moral,” was almonered by portly gentle- 
men clad in clerical attire, of the Noah Porter and James MeCosh 
order, it was regarded by undergraduates with that kind of awe 
reserved for antique china in a cupboard, but now, as taught by 
almost striplings lately Ph.D’d in Germany, who did not tarry in 
Berlin or Heidelberg until their beards were grown, it is looked 
upon as a kind of airy apparatus for the performance of mental 
gymnastics, or even characterized by radical psychologists as 
“vellow journalism.” Among distinctively religious people, phi- 
losophy has been viewed with a considerable degree of suspicion, 
and not without some reason, considering the number and the 
character of the things that are said in the name of “Metaphysics.” 
In their effect upon popular religious belief the worst of these 
productions are not the dry-as-dust disquisitions which are set 
forth by the laboring types of some technical quarterly, for such 
theses, being read by few, do the unsophisticated majority little 
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harm, but the ad captandum brochures which are read by the man 
who runs, and which, phrased in some instances in a fascinating 
literary style though argued with a crude and shallow casuistry, 
throw discredit on the legitimate spiritual aspirations of mankind. 
When unsound philosophy secures the services of a publicity 
bureau the more the ruin likely to be wrought to the faiths and 
hopes of men. The cant and chaff of one sophist perambulating 
amid the crowds may undo the work of two or three Platos 
lecturing in the Academy. 

Now there are undoubtedly perils in philosophizing. One of 
these is pride of opinion—the danger of a knowledge that knows 
too much. Is not every Idealist sure that this statement holds true 
of the Realist, and vice versa? Is not the average producer of a 
“view” apt to cackle too much, like a chicken that has laid an egg? 
Is not the system-maker tempted to boast, “This is big Babylon 
which I have built”? Such prideful conceit is but too prevalent 
among men who earn salaries by teaching each his own brand of 
metaphysics. Along with this goes too frequently a love of logic- 
chopping in the interests, not of life, but of scholastic disputation. 
Some, with a cynical unconcern as to the question of the factual 
value of their views, declare that metaphysics is “good fun”—and 
let it go at that. As the technique of philosophy grows in bulk the 
conviction of the philosopher tends to lessen, since, hearing of so 
many things, he becomes certain as to few. As a reaction from 
the cock-sureness of the system-builder many a teacher of philoso- 
phy falls into a virtual agnosticism. Personally, he may be an 
indifferentist, and when he meets another of his own type laughs 
in his face, after the manner of the Roman augur. The interest 
of such a man in philosophy is purely intellectual. As for the 
ethics of the situation, our metaphysical Gallio, who is more at 
home at a “smoker” than in a church, cares for none of those things. 
That there is in much of the lecturing and writing of the day a 
lack of moral earnestness is undeniable. By such teachers specu- 
lators may be made, but not chairmen or citizens. 

In all philosophical discussion there lurks the peril of a 
vacuous verbalism. Every logician and psychologist can testify 
that words are our best friends and our worst enemies. The tyro 
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in dialectics is apt to think when he has stolen a word from the 
dictionary that he has gotten a meaning for reality. Many a man 
laboriously whittles out a linguistic peg and then finds nothing to 
hang on it, or ostentatiously pastes a label on a trunk without con- 
tent. Paste-pots and placards are produced, and forthwith the 
relativism of the Greek Sophists becomes “pragmatism,” or some- 
thing of that sort ; the doctrine of consonance with the world-order, 
on which the Stoics insisted, appears as “loyalty” ; “soul” becomes 
obsolete, being succeeded in turn by “mind,” “eonsciousness,” or 
“behavior.” Affectations of speech are common, and one seems 
to himself to be bigger and brainier when he talks of “my reaction” 
or “my attitude.” So do our words more or less impose upon us 
because we rather like to be soothed to intellectual somnolence by 
our own vocabularies. These novelties of nomenclature might be 
regarded as harmless drolleries of individual vanity were it not 
for the ever-present danger of assuming when a writer or teacher 
creates a new term that he gains a fresh idea. Of course improve- 
ments are made in nomenclature, and no man should bring the 
charge of “verbalism” against another simply because he does not 
agree with him. It is the office of philosophic criticism, where 
such imposition is suspected, to break the verbal cocoanut to ascer- 
tain whether there be in it any milk. Charity ought to moderate 
all such criticism in view of the ambiguities and vagaries of human 
language—an instrument well adapted for the diplomatic conceal- 
ment of thought. Many terms that are apocalyptic in one connec- 
tion are obscurantist when used in another. So keenly has this peril 
of imperspicuity—which would define obscurum per obscurius— 
been felt by earnest teachers of philosophy that it has been seriously 
proposed to constitute a board of censorship for aspirant terms in 
metaphysics, said board to be composed of eminent professors who 
will be charged with the duty of declaring authoritatively “who’s 
who” and “what’s what” in the line of metaphysical nomenclature. 
There is also in metaphysical discussion the possible intrusion at 
any time of a personal prepossession. Even before they have fairly 
begun their study of the schools men tend to take sides from an 
excess of self-consciousness. To one complaining that foreign 
travel had not profited him in the way of learning, Socrates 
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remarked, “No wonder, for you were always accompanied by 
yourself.” That is just it. We are ourselves in the way; we 
carry ourselves along and wonder why our progress in truth- 
seeking is not faster. Many a speculator is embarrassed by a 
favorite view which in time becomes like a fixed delusion. It is 
with him as with Horace’s painter whose specialty was a cypress 
tree; if the artist received an order to paint a shipwrecked sailor 
swimming in mid-ocean, the man of pigments was helpless unless 
his patron would permit him to insert a cypress tree as one detail 
in the marine view. We tire at times of the cypress trees, of the 
personal equation overdone. We may pass by with the mention 
of a word various risks and hazards incidental to the work of a 
philosopher: that of over-specialization, accompanied by a corre- 
sponding neglect to orientate his results with the wider field of 
experience; a tendency to make superfine, often forced, distinc- 
tions (Dr. Edwards Park used to say that early theology in New 
England was divided into the four groups: Calvinist, Calvinistic, 
Calvinistical, and Calvinisticalish ), multiplying classificatory cleav- 
ages which are logical rather than actual ; the peril of the paradox, 
or fallacy of the snap-shot, which affords a brilliant “flash,” illu- 
minating a single aspect of reality, but that is soon lost in night 
again; the risk of dwelling on negative rather than positive ideas 
or moments ; pride of opinion—a form of temptation which besets 
more people than metaphysicians ; the horticulture of pet fads and 
fancies; metaphysical metonymy, which puts the part for the 
whole; discouragement because of the way—it is a long road to 
the plane of the philosopher; phrasing reality in quantitative more 
than, in qualitative terms; losing the thinker in the supposed in- 
terest of the thought (“thought thinks,” forsooth!)—and thinking 
in a vacuum, with no real reference to the concrete, palpitating 
world in which we all live. One or the other of these doubtful 
adventures almost all thinkers have at one period or another tried. 
They belong to the “vealy” stage of metaphysics, fitted for the 
menu of prodigal sons, but not for elder statesmen who desire 
to be considered in good and regular standing among the Hoi 
Scholastikoi. 


We conclude what we have to say regarding the perils of 
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philosophizing by a brief reference to two forms of dialectical 
enterprising which in part reflect the ancient antithesis between 
Becoming and Being; namely, an affectation of vagueness and 
formlessness in one’s thinking, and, at the other extreme, an 
addiction to and advertisement of a false finality. The represen- 
tatives of the first “school” (if indeed they are willing to be called 
by any such name) insist upon a stream-like affluence. For them 
life is liquid—it has no containing vessel; it is water which needs 
no H,O formula to describe it. “Keep things fluid!” is the slogan 
of these modern Heracliteans, who have a horror of definitions. 
Like the Irishman’s flea, their thought is never here, but always 
somewhere else. Philosophy in their view is a going thing, not 
an arriving value; it is all track and no terminus. All this is the 
apotheosis of Becoming—process raised to the Nth degree. On the 
other hand, minds of a certain type are peculiarly liable to fall 
into the error of a false finality, taking it for granted that a given 
system of thought as a purely intellectual creation has exhausted 
all the elements in the case or tabulates every moment or motive 
of experience. As a matter of fact no philosopher—whether a 
Plato, an Augustine, a Kant, a Hegel, a Lotze, a Royce, a James, 
or a Bowne—can claim that he has said the last word as to the 
rational explanation of the world or in justification of the ways 
of God to man. One does not need to be an extreme Heraclitean 
in order to feel doubt as to the finality of various schools or views. 
Even the Eleatic, while holding that the ultimate bases of being 
abide unchanged from age to age, may recognize a degree of 
fluidity, or progressive process, in the human reports or descrip- 
tions of the underlying reality—for so, centuries after Thales fell 
asleep, is the study of philosophy kept young! The impulse to 
system-building is not wholly a blind or a profitless instinct, yet 
life lies open, and the door of speculation must never be bolted 
and barred against the access and intrusion of free forces or fresh 
facts. Experience is both fluid and final—actually processive and 
teleologically final; laboring for ends in a realm that can never 
end. We need a world in which “God can work” and in which 
man can think, arriving at results without being arrested in his 
mental and moral development. 
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The promise of philosophy is as real if not as evident as its 


peril. That promise grows out of its office. The aim of speculation is 


to give, if it be possible, a satisfying report of a world assumed 
to be intelligible because rational. The assumption is that some- 
how the reason of man—which old Pecock called “the largist book 
of autorite that ever God made’”—must comport with the structure 
of the objective world. Philosophy can never be identified with 
utter agnosticism, for then it could not get started even as a 
doctrine of doubt. Its presupposition is that in some degree real 
being may become the subject of a human knowing, and its purpose 
is not simply to supply a critical exhibit of most general concepts, 
but also to interpret the world in the interests of life and conduct. 
We are well aware that the interest of many students of 
philosophy has been purely intellectual. If metaphysics be noth- 
ing else, it is, as one post-graduate expressed it, “good fun.” 
Professor James records of a club he attended in Boston, ““What- 
ever may have been the subject for the evening we always ended 
up with a quarrel over space-perception.”” Some men find a kind 
of fun in debating, unfortunately at times in quarreling, but this 
exercise of dialectic give-and-take, this war of wits, is not without 
its value for mental development. All of us can see that Meta- 
physics is an intellectual adventure where the thinker may prove 
to be a Columbus. The speculative sailor goes to sea to see, and 
we remember that it was in a maritime region, ancient Ionia, that 
Greek Philosophy, as distinguished from mere mythology, took 
its rise. It is not the least among the incidental advantages of 
this study, too, that it puts one in communion with the mental 
Alpine climbers of the ages; as the academic formula runs, it 
“admits to the society of learned men.” The views of Plato and 
Aristotle, the writings of Immanuel Kant, or the conversations of 
a Fichte, are not simply “hot air.” No one claims that these high- 
peak men exhausted the report of reality, but they have said too 
much and too well to warrant sneers at the ““Queen of the Sciences.” 
Again, while the study of Philosophy means the addition of intel- 
lectual treasures, it involves as well the discarding of outworn 
views. It establishes the proper proportion between ideas and 
concepts and callings, for, after a candid examination of many 
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systems, the mind of the prudent and reverent student tends to a 
judicious equilibrium as the resultant of the application of a criti- 
cal method to diverse data, and, as Kant taught us, the critical road 
still lies open. For want of such criticism many crudities of 
opinion have been advanced for human inspection. It may be 
frankly admitted that philosophy has often been discredited by the 
superficiality or the garrulity of self-styled “thinkers.” The cure 
is not less thought, but more, and better. Emerson said, “Beware 
when God lets a thinking man loose among men.” We are not so 
afraid of the God-allowed man so long as he will think straight, 
think things through, and compare his results with those of others 
who are presumably as divinely commissioned as he, but we do 
feel anxious (not for reality, but for human opinion) when an 
individual who thinks that he thinks lets himself loose among men. 
When metaphysics becomes the fad of the “single-track mind,” in 
a socially distracted age, we hang our harp on the willows. A 
certain suspension of judgment and reserve in the communication 
of philosophy will enhance its reputation. “If ignorant men begin 
to talk of some points in philosophy,” says Epictetus, “do not join 
with them; for when men are forward to vent their ideas it is a 
sign they are not well digested. Your silence may, indeed, be 
called ignorance, and that to your face. But if you bear this 
reproach calmly then know that your philosophy is working well. 
Sheep do not give up again the grass they have eaten to prove that 
they are well fed; but show the fact in good meat, a large fleece, 
and much milk.” Many a philosophical theory will take on flesh 
when its shepherd ceases nervously to drive it through the agora. 
On the other hand, the silence of the Grove is a favoring seed- 
ground for ideas and ideals. 

There is more, however, in philosophy than “fun,” or even 
intellectual adventure, since the best philosophy discloses high 
ideals and puts men in touch with the forces that render life worth 
while. The promise of metaphysics hovers over its perils, and the 
thinker must look up to catch the vision. His goal lies beyond the 
pitfalls and the bogs of despond, and though he has not yet received 
the whole promise he is persuaded of its existence, sights it afar 
off, and endures in the expectation of its sometime fulfillment. 
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Pure intellectualism, mere ‘“‘idea-ism’’ (whatever may be said for 
some form of idealism) lacks content for life, and it is as impos- 
sible to think in a vacuum as it is to live in one. The notion of 
value, the hint of ideal, the call of a higher world, haunts us at 
every turn. And hence it comes about that the mood of a true 


philosophy is a mingling of content and discontent. Bulwer- 


Lytton has remarked, “Philosophy has become another name for 
mental quietude.” This is so in a degree if this quietude be con- 
strued, not as the once-for-all stillness of a deaf-and-dumb asylum, 
but as a series of successive rests, where the pilgrim bivouacks for 
a night, but in the morning rises to the reveille and is off again on 
his quest for truth. The road lies through search and re-search to 
the serenity of a world-view which provides all needed spiritual 
values for life while it challenges the mind to the making of new 
conquests of truth. This was the fine mood of a Lord Kelvin, who, 
happy in a faith that fed his soul, could yet, as an old man, express 
his intellectual progressivism in the phrase, “A chiel amang ye 
takkin’ notes.” 

It appears that in this view of the case speculation is serious 
business. The aim of philosophy is to arouse intellectual interest 
in the deeper phases of experience and then in some measure to 
satisfy it. Many men are content to go through life unheeding 
the treasures beneath the surface, reminding us of the king who 
sought to test his subjects by placing a large stone in the street 
near his palace. Many of the pedestrians went around the stone, 
some fell over it, while most of them grumbled at the obstruction. 
When it had been made evident that no one would offer to dislodge 
it, the king, in the midst of an assembly of his people, with his 
own hands took away the rock, disclosing underneath it a box filled 
. with gold, and marked: “For him who removes this stone.” To 
the passing throngs the treasure beneath the stone of philos- 
ophy, which to them seems only obstructive, makes no appeal until 
the philosopher magnifies his office and creates a demand for his 
own intellectual wares. It may be regretfully admitted that in 
some instances the philosophic stone contains no treasure under it, 
and a like confession might be made in all honesty by at least a 
few theologians, Both classes of students would get on better if 
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there were less controversy and more conviction in their respective 
deliverances. Neither the odium theologicum nor the odium phi- 
losophicum is a lovely mood. It is an approved saying that “calling 
names is not philosophy,” and the “philosophic calm,” if it do 
not degenerate into moral indifference, is the preferable tempera- 
ment. In any case it is not to be expected that there will be perfect 
agreement in all lines of reflection, and such a variety of view, so 
far from being an unmitigated evil, rather shows the extraordinary 
richness and fertility of the human mind. In speculation, as in 
other intellectual pursuits, there may be misunderstandings which 
provoke misgivings as to one’s own sureness of search—or perhaps 
of the sanity of the other man—but on the whole the outlook for 
reflection is promising; we are persuaded better things both of 
theology and philosophy though we thus speak. The cure for 
obscurantism in the intellectual sphere is a better understanding 
and a more lively interaction between philosophy and theology. 
So far as the interests of religion are concerned nothing is worse 
than to try to keep one’s speculation in one compartment and one’s 
theology in another, after the manner of the “twofold truth” which 
characterized the inwardly discordant thought of the entire later 
Middle Age. Christianity may begin with the humble and the 
unlearned, as Paul did at Athens, but in the end it must try con- 
clusions, as did he, with’ the best thought and culture of the age. 
Any theology—not necessarily religion itself—will ultimately 
stand or fall with its philosophy. In any case the discussion of 
either of these two legitimate intellectual interests of mankind is 
shot through with cross-motives brought from the other. It is no 
part of our duty to glorify doubt—quite the reverse; but it is 
certainly a fact that the best way in which to meet and overcome 
doubt, so far as it is not temperamental, but purely intellectual, is 
to exhibit the cordial relations that should obtain between a rev- 
erent metaphysics and a reasonable theology. Individual meta- 
physicians and individual theologians are in specifie instances 
worlds apart, but that may be because the one set are shallow and 
the other narrow—the former dogmatically denying the possibility 
of mystic communion and the latter refusing to take their beliefs 
out in the open for examination. The chief occupation of certain 
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professors of philosophy may be “to posit the impossible and from 


it compel the student to strive desperately for the axiomatic,” but 
we are compelled to declare of some professional exponents of 
religion, as was said justly or unjustly of Macaulay, that there 
is in their writings or life no trace that they have ever been arrested 
by an intellectual difficulty of any kind. The trouble with a cer- 
tain amount of theological instruction in the past has been that it 
has lacked a broad enough metaphysical base, just as, on the other 
hand, much metaphysical tutoring has been unreasonably ration- 
alistic; allowing no suggestions of value-judgments or “super- 
natural” experiences to enter the closed circuit of its tempera- 
mental egoism and exclusiveness and hence lacking moral earnest- 
ness and adaptation te life as men have to live it. The ideal would 
be, not a theology which tries to prove that “that which is is not,” 
but a view of the world hospitable to all the factors in the problem, 
and a theism which, however its statement may involve non-rational 
or extra-rational elements, never demands belief in the irrational. 
It may, then, fairly be claimed that, while technical meta- 
physics may be the professional pursuit, or the pet diversion, of 
but few, philosophy, taken in the broad sense of an essay rationally 
to interpret experience and to utilize learning for the purposes of 
life, is the inescapable interest of mankind. We must be philoso- 
phers if we are to be men. Philosophy becomes an adventure in 
well-being. It seeks to demonstrate, as R. L. Stevenson phrased 
it, the “livableness of human life,” and to answer the time-worn 
query of W. H. Mallock, “Is life worth living?’ It may be that 
“Philosophy bakes no bread,” but it makes a better and happier 
man of the baker; it inspires the humblest toiler who, in the inter- 
vals of work in the shop or at the forge, picks up a book and 
rejoices thereby to find that “Plato had some of his idees.” So 
there is in philosophy a consolatory office. Life is undeniably 
hard. Optimism is easy—when the sun shines. Sentiment may 
gaily hum, “All’s right with the world !”—but we know that it is 
not so. When we pierce beneath the apparent order we meet the 
mournful mystery that is at the heart of things; ever and anon 
we catch the “eternal note of sadness.” Here philosophy and, 
particularly, theology come to our aid. Can we forget that it was 
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in a cell Boethius wrote De Consolatione Philosophie, in which 
may be traced as a motive the Stoic contention that the reason 
should conquer the emotions? The feelings, indeed, have their 
rights, and the hard facts of life may not be denied. If a man 
have a broken leg it is Asculapius, and not Plato, who will set it 
for him, but Plato, Paul, Augustine, or Kant starts reflections 
which will place all events in their proper perspective, making 
possible, in spite of the pain and the poverty, a rationale of experi- 
ence which religion, with a justified theodicy, and a ministrant 
mercy, surrounds with an aureole of glorious hope. So may 
we be meliorists at once, and optimists in the conclusion. Philoso- 
phy, accordingly, is no mere jargon of quiddities and verbalisms, 
out of all relation to the practical needs of humanity. It may be 
the case, and historically has often proved to be the fact, that the 
philosopher is also the poet, and the speculator the unselfish servant 
of his fellows. As mathematics has its application in mechanical 
construction so may metaphysics find its social expression— its 
apostle being Socrates, not Diogenes. The cynic mood is not the 
creative temper, and philosophy is no less royal when it travels 
afoot on the dusty highways “going about doing good.” No doubt 
there is much speculation to-day that is anzemic, just as there is 
(or tries to be) a certain amount of “soulless psychology,” but 
gnosis is not necessarily the antithesis of prazis, and the full- 
' blooded thinker (that is to say, the man thinking), while striving, 
like Fichte, to “make truth luminous to the world,” can say, in 
distant imitation of the teaching Galilean, “I am among you as 
he that serveth!” But if he is to serve, a man must know why he 
is to be a bondsman to sacrifice. The cui bono of all effort obtrudes 
itself as a conundrum. Is there an intelligent trend, or only a 
hapless drift to things? The best philosophy accepts the challenge 
and is not ashamed to confess its teleological interest and convic- 
tion. In “nature” it detects some sort of a design, implicit in the 
evolutionary process though it may be, and it dreams of a 


“divine, far-off event 
Toward which the whole creation moves.” 


Philosophy is not content simply with describing activity, it 
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demands to know all it may as to its aim. The mathematician 
is forever seeking to know the value of z, and when he ascertains 
that x equals y his soul rejoiceth, but to the heart of the philoso- 
pher peace comes only when he solves the equation x equals why? 
Truly our deepest learnings and yearnings are purposive, projec- 
tive, decisive. After the mind is worn with the study that is a 
weariness to the flesh, it remains for the will to deliver its ulti- 
matum, and to bid the thinker, “Go thou and do . . . for the work 
of thy hands shall be established !” 

Finally, there is no promise in or for any system that does not 
give spirit its rights. When Antisthenes, a pupil of Socrates, was 
asked what he had gained from philosophy, he replied, “The 
power to hold converse with my soul.” We did not require Bergson 
to tell us that what is needed to-day is the finding or rediscovery 
of the soul. The one fact which, like cheese, digests everything 
but itself is consciousness; the innermost heart of all findings is 
spiritual life. No man, whether a prince or a slave, can live on 
the cireumference of things, or even of truths. His real hope and 
help are within. To explain the world he must explain himself, 
and to understand himself he must in some degree or way know 
God. Inwardness and immediacy will be two distinctive marks 
—if indeed the two be not one—of the speculation of the future. 
When it fulfills its mission to the higher life of man philosophy 
becomes a source of real religious insight. It has been said that 
it is always the business of the philosophy of an age to make 
apparent to the thought of that age the currents of its own spiritual 
life. Even so, and more: to make apparent the channels in which 
those currents should run; for philosophy has a prophetic as well 
as an interpretative function to perform. Metaphysics, then, is 
not just a perfunctory postscript to past reflections, but a living 
interest, having promise of the life that now is and of that which 
is to come, and if he be “born of God” the philosopher confesses 
his consecrating mission in the Johannine phrase, “For the truth’s 
sake, which dwelleth in us, and shall be with us forever.” Reli- 
gion, not excepting the Christian religion, is never indifferent to 
the intellectual interest, but its special province is to conserve the 
vital values: to teach men not just how to think, but how to live; to 
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unfold not simply the what of things, but as well the whence, the 
why, and the whither of events. With this aim philosophy, whose 
particular work lies in a somewhat different sphere, is in entire 


sympathy, cooperating, if not precisely coinciding, with theology. 


Both philosophy and theology may recast some of their definitions 
as time goes by, but neither can have any interest in denying the 
claims both of reason and faith. In any case the great questions 
of destiny will remain, and, whether we speak of the supernatural, 
the subnatural, or the connatural, the brooding mystery of the 
oversoul will match the growing wonder of the man within; the 
value-judgments will call for determination after the desk of the 
professor has been locked and the key lost; significance will have 
to be found for life in life; human hearts will yearn for love, and 
human wills crave guidance; God will remain the concern of the 
philosopher because the latter is a man, not a cog in a machine; 
and religion—which is essentially the faith in the world as good, 
or as capable of good, and in its builder as Father and Saver— 
will continue to prove, beyond cavil or rejoinder, its heavenly 
worth. 

Along these lines philosophy, the inescapable interest of 
mankind, finds its promise. 


Chili A.J Duig hb 
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THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, A DECADE AFTER 


On the 19th of March, 1907, Thomas Bailey Aldrich uttered 
his last words, “In spite of all, I am going to sleep; put out the 
lights” ; and a few minutes later, in an endless sleep, he had joined 
the silent majority. When he died, just ten years ago, Aldrich 
left behind him a literary record that has enriched American 
letters and already made his name familiar to a vast host of dis- 
criminating readers who have been entertained and charmed by 
his prose and his poetry. Yet his creative gift was not prolific, 
but rather meager; and his product was not opulent either in 
poetry or prose. “He was of the Flauberts,” his biographer has 
said of him, “not of the Balzacs.” Aldrich took infinite pains with 
his composition, making numerous revisions of his first draft and 
expressing his thoughts in the most correct, elegant and finished 
style. The fact is, his method of composition and his literary 
taste would not permit him to write anything save in chaste and 
choice English. He used to say that he would rather be censured 
in pure English than praised in bad. Nor could he endure the 
careless and slipshod methods of writing which give rise to so 
much of the present-day sloppy English. And yet, as he himself 
used so often to say, “It is so easy to write sloppily.” 

In the old town of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on the 11th 
of November, 1836, Thomas Bailey Aldrich was born. He passed 
his early youth in the quaint old house later described for us so 
minutely in The Story of a Bad Boy. The father of “Tom” 
Bailey, as the bad boy of this story, was Elias Taft Aldrich, a 
man of a restless disposition, who soon removed from the scene of 
his son’s youthful escapades out into the wide world, changing his 
residence so often that the author informs us that in his early 
life he lived in every state in the Union. After a residence of four 
years in New York Elias Aldrich moved to New Orleans with his 
little family and engaged in a commission business. Here he 


invested his scant fortune so securely that his son informs us 
s , o get more than half of i gain. i 
he was never able to get more than half of it out again. In the 
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Crescent City Tom Bailey spent three years. Some of Aldrich’s 
early impressions of Creole life have been given literary expression 
in a few of his excellent short shories, like Pére Antoine’s Date- 
Palm. However, Elias Aldrich decided that with its picturesque 
features New Orleans did not offer the best facilities for educa- 
tion, and so the staid New England father packed his son off to 
his curious old home town to prepare at the local academy for 
entering Harvard College. By a singular coincidence, about the 
time Tom Bailey returned to his grandfather’s home in Ports- 
mouth his father died at Memphis on a Mississippi River steam- 
boat. In The Story of a Bad Boy Aldrich reveals to us that in 
his school days he was a perfectly natural boy. He was fond of 
boyish pranks and escapades and yet he loved his books too, and 
realized that there is a time to study as well as a time to play. 
Describing his little hall room in his grandfather’s house, he tells 
us: 


Over the head of the bed were two oak shelves, hélding perhaps a 
dozen books,—among which were Theodore, or the Peruvians, Robinson 
Crusoe, an odd volume of Tristam Shandy, Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, and a 
fine English edition of the Arabian Nights with six hundred woodcuts by 
Harvey. 

Shall I ever forget the hour when I first overhauled these books! I 
do not allude especially to Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, which is far from being 
a lively work for the young, but to the Arabian Nights, and particularly 
to Robinson Crusoe. The thrill that ran into my fingers’ ends then has 
not run out yet. Many a time did I steal up to this nest of a room and, 
taking the dog’s-eared volume from its shelf, glide off into an enchanted 
realm, where there were no lessons to get and no boys to smash my kite. 
In a lidless trunk in the garret I subsequently unearthed a motley collec- 
tion of novels and romances, embracing the adventures of Baron Trenck, 
Jack Sheppard, Don Quixote, Gil Blas, and Charlotte Temple—all of which 
I fed upon like a bookworm. 

I never come across a copy of any of these works without feeling a 
certain tenderness for the yellow-haired little rascal who used to lean 
above the magic pages hour after hour, religiously believing every word 
he read, and no more doubting the reality of Sinbad the Sailor or the 
Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance than he did the existence of his own 
grandfather. 


The indulgence of young Aldrich’s desire for reading speedily 
developed in him the creative impulse which bore fruit 
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in rhyme. His juvenile verses found their way into print in 
the poet’s corner of the Portsmouth Journal as early as 1851, when 
the author was in his fifteenth year. But these haleyon days were 
to have a speedy end, for when the time came for him to go to 
college, he had to face the fact that the estate his father had left 
was not sufficient for his mother’s support and to defray his ex- 
penses at college, and he had therefore to abandon his cherished 
ambition, which was to enter Harvard and study literature under 
the poet Longfellow, then its professor of modern languages, and 
to set out for New York city for the modest purpose of earning 
a living for himself there as a clerk in his uncle’s counting-room. 
In this position Aldrich remained for three years; but from the 
very first, as his biographer, Ferris Greenslet, informs us, this 
clerk occupied himself more with lyrics than ledgers. He spent 
much of his time with his books, his pipes and his varied collec- 
tion of Japanese fans in the little back hall bed-room on the third 
floor of his uncle’s house in Clinton Place. His uncle, Charles 
Frost, used humorously to complain that his young clerk, Tom 
Bailey, would always be found studying Spanish, or doing some- 
thing else equally remote from the commission business. One 
day young Aldrich, who had been assiduously cultivating the 
metropolitan muse rather than Mammon, joyfully informed his 
uncle that the editor of ““Harper’s” had just accepted one of his 
poems and paid him fifteen dollars for it, whereupon the crusty old 
gentleman remarked, “Why don’t you send the d d fool one 
every day ?” : 

At the end of three years Aldrich resigned his clerkship, hav- 
ing determined to become a man of letters. This same year, 1855, 
is memorable in Aldrich’s career as marking the publication of his 
first volume of verse, The Bells, and of his poem, “Ballad of Babie 
Bell,” by which he at once achieved for himself a national reputa- 
tion. This sweet and tenderly pathetic poem was written on the 
backs of bills of lading while the poet clerk was supervising the 
unloading of goods consigned to his uncle’s commission house. 
Immediately on its publication “Babie Bell” won its way to the 
popular heart, but the greater part of the fifty poems constituting 
Aldrich’s first volume of verse possessed only scant merit. They 
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were rather of the nature of juventlia. There was potential 
promise rather than intrinsic worth. In 1859 Aldrich published 
his second collection of poems, entitling the volume The Ballad 
of Babie Bell, and Other Poems. This fully confirmed the 
promise of his maiden volume and was warmly received. Some 
time before the appearance of the second volume Aldrich was for- 
tunate enough to be appointed assistant editor to N. P. Willis, 
of the Home Journal. This post brought him into more or less 
intimate association with the literati of New York, including such 
noted men as Stoddard, Stedman, Halleck, Bryant, O’Brien, Ed- 
win Booth, and Bayard Taylor, and, what is of no less importance 
from a material point of view, the place insured Aldrich a com- 
fortable support while affording him ample opportunity to culti- 
vate the muse. 

Aldrich’s literary activities during his residence in New York 
were not, however, confined entirely to poetry. He produced 
some work in prose also, such as Daisy’s Necklace and What Be- 
came of It, and a romance which he published under the un- 
romantic title Out of His Head. But that poetry engaged his 
attention more than prose is evident from the superiority of his 
sarly volumes of poetry over his prose. For in addition to the two 
volumes of verse already mentioned he published three others, 
namely, Poems, Pampinea and Other Poems, and Poems of 
a Year—which some waggish reviewer described as “poems 
of a yearling.” These several volumes of prose and verse were 
published in rapid succession, all within a decade. Meanwhile 
Aldrich had a varied though brief experience on the front, with 
the Army of the Potomac, as a war correspondent of the New York 
Tribune. This brief war experience served to ripen the poet's 
work, and as the fruitage he gave us such inspiring odes as “Fred- 
ericksburg,” “Spring in New England,” and “The Shaw Memorial 
Ode.” The war episode also furnished him his inspiration for a 
new departure in the realm of the short story, of which more 
anon. Taken all together, therefore, Aldrich’s rather brief resi- 
dence in New York forms one of the most interesting chapters 
in his history, not the least profitable element of which was his 
friendship with Stoddard, Stedman, and Bayard Taylor, a friend- 
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ship that was to be cemented all the more firmly by the passing 


years. 

"When Aldrich became a member of the staff of the Home 
Journal in 1856 he was a novus homo. When he left New York 
a decade later he had acquired a national reputation. From this 
time on Boston with its environs was to be his local habitation 
when he was not a bird of passage from one continent to another, 
as he frequently was in his later years. The occasion of his re- 
moval to Boston was the establishment of Every Saturday, an 
ambitious eclectic journal which was designed to carry the best 
foreign periodical literature, and Aldrich was selected by its pro- 
moters as the man best equipped to edit it. Accordingly Aldrich, 
who had recently married, took up his residence on aristocratic 
Beacon Hill to direct the destines of the newly projected journal. 
Boston offered Aldrich opportunity to cultivate the acquaintance 
of the local literary lights, and soon Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, 
Holmes, and Howells came to be counted among his intimate 
friends. His new field of labor proving quite congenial, Aldrich 
threw himself into his work with zest and abandon. Early in 
1869 he published serially in Our Young Folks his “Story of 
a Bad Boy,” with the result that several thousand subscribers were 
speedily added to the circulation of that juvenile magazine. Not 
only did the serial prove a drawing card for the magazine, but 
when it was issued in book form it proved a happy venture for the 
author, quickly running through a dozen editions. Even up to 
the present time the book continues to enjoy a yearly sale far sur- 
passing that of many a new book. Its notable success lured Aldrich 
on to endeavor to win additional laurels in prose, and soon he 
achieved distinction by a series of short stories contributed to the 
Atlantic Monthly. “A Rivermouth Romance” appeared in 1872 
and the following year witnessed the appearance of his incompar- 
able masterpiece, “Marjorie Daw.” Soon after its publication 
this short story had the exceptional distinction of being translated 
into several foreign languages and of being printed, among other 
periodicals, in the Revue des Deux Mondes. This series of stories 
reveals a subtle humor, a light airy touch, and a mastery of the 
art of this species of prose fiction, of whose possession the author 
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up to that time had given no evidence. Furthermore the stories 
show very conclusively that Aldrich had been a pupil of the French 
school of short-story writers and had acquired the lucidity and 
graceful finish in the treatment of his subject so characteristic 
of the French. Emboldened by the flattering reception the public 
accorded his short stories, Aldrich decided to try a longer and more 
ambitious flight in prose fiction, and the outcome, “Prudence 
Palfrey,” was first printed as a serial in the Atlantic in 1874. 
This novel was presumably suggested by Holmes’s “Elsie Venner.” 
Though it is in no sense an imitation of that psychological study, 
the two novels are of the same general type, and are alike in 
portraying and envisaging New England characters. Of the two 
“Prudence Palfrey” is perhaps the better; certainly it is the more 
engaging story, though as a novel it is hardly above mediocre. In 
1874 Every Saturday suspended publication and Aldrich retired 
for a while from the editorial sanctum, taking his household goods 
with him to Ponkapog, to enjoy peace and quiet on his Sabine 
farm. The following quinquennium registered the most prolitic 
period of Aldrich’s literary career. The Atlantic Monthly was 
urging him to send as much as he could from his active pen, and 
so during these five years he published in its pages, besides a 
number of poems, two long prose romances, “The Queen of Sheba” 
and “The Stillwater Tragedy,” as well as the greater part of his 
sketches “From Ponkapog to Pesth.” These sketches, as the title 
suggests, grew out of his experiences during an. extended trip 
from his home to Vienna and Budapest and return. Aldrich was 
a keen observer and developed into an enthusiastic traveler, almost 
a globe trotter (if that were not too prosaic a term to apply to 
such a poetic temperament as his); and this was but the first 
of a number of trips that he later made to various foreign 
countries. 

When William Dean Howells, now the Nestor of American 
authors, resigned the editorship of the Atlantic Monthly after a 
tenure of nearly a score of years, the publishers naturally turned 
to Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and he was soon duly installed in “the 
seat of the scorner,” the editorial chair of the Atlantic. For this im- 
portant position he was admirably qualified by his previous train- 
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ing as well as by his fastidious taste and critical acumen, and he 


set himself a high standard both in prose and verse, fully main- 
taining the best traditions of the premier literary magazine of 
America. Under his editorial direction the Atlantic achieved 
the reputation of being, in the judgment of an English review, “the 
best-edited magazine in the English language.” During his con- 
nection with this periodical his critical judgment and literary skill 
were still more refined and perfected. In 1890, after a rich 
service of nine years, Aldrich severed his connection with the At- 
lantic to enjoy a well-merited leisure from the routine of the 
editorial chair. During the next ten years Aldrich enjoyed a suc- 
cession of mellow, haleyon days, which his biographer happily de- 
scribes a8 his “Indian summer days,” and which forms perhaps 
the-happiest chapter in his life. In this decade Aldrich indulged 
his passion for traveling, spending several summers abroad and 
making two trips around the world. In the meantime his pen 
was far from idle, for he wrote a number of excellent short stories, 
which he published under the title Two Bites at a Cherry, and 
gave to the world a succession of fine poems, five new books 
of verse. This decade also registered the stage production of 
and the appearance, in 1896, of 
his collected works in eight volumes. But Al!drich’s mellow Indian 
summer days were destined to be followed by a sad autumn. In 


his two-act drama ‘‘ Mercedes,” 


1901 one of his twin adult sons developed tuberculosis, and for 
the next two years Aldrich spent most of his time in the Adiron- 
dacks, occupying a cottage on Saranac Lake, only a few hundred 
yards from the cottage Robert Louis Stevenson had some years 
before occupied in his long struggle with the great white plague. 
In this mountain solitude Aldrich built himself a cottage which 
he called “The Poreupine,” as he said, “because it had so many 
good points and was occupied by a quill driver.” Indeed, quill- 
driving would seem to have been Aldrich’s chief occupation and 
solace during those melancholy days in the Adirondacks; for, by 
way of diverting his mind from his constant solicitude as to the out- 
come of his son’s life struggle, he wrote and published his volume 
of short stories, entitled, A Sea Turn and Other Matters, and 
that entertaining collection of note-book jottings and delightful 
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essays which go to make up his Ponkapog Papers. But as time 
wore on it became evident that his son Charles was fighting a losing 
battle. His life flickered out in March, 1904. 

The following summer Aldrich spent in steady work upon 
a dramatization of his narrative poem “Judith and Holofernes,” 
which he undertook at the urgent solicitation of Miss Nance 
O'Neill, the actress. The result of his labors was the play of 
“Judith and Bethulia,” the premier performance of which in- 
spired both author and actress with radiant promise. But, despite 
its poetic vitality and compact movement and passion, the play 
failed to hold the boards and had soon to be withdrawn. Aldrich 
was now approaching the seventieth milestone of life, and his 
hosts of friends gave him a joyful ovation as he passed it. At 
this juncture he was asked by those having charge of the centenary 
of Longfellow’s birth to write a poem for the occasion. Aldrich’s 
first impulse was to decline the invitation, but he reluctantly ac- 
cepted, and in response penned those nobly eloquent lines on Long- 
fellow which proved to be his swan song. For Aldrich was stricken 
a few days later with a fatal illness, and passed away March 19, 
1907; and those noble and pathetic lines he had composed only 
a short while before upon Longfellow were read with eminent 
propriety at his own funeral, as he was laid to rest by the side 
of his son in beautiful Mount Auburn Cemetery, Boston. 

After the foregoing survey of Aldrich’s life and work it 
ought not to be very difficult to weigh and estimate his achieve- 
ment. For, as has been shown, Aldrich was not a very versatile 
writer, nor was his output very copious. He produced no monu- 
mental work either in prose or poetry to justify a critic in claim- 
ing for him a place in the front rank of our American authors. Yet 
Aldrich left behind a very creditable accomplishment, both in 
prose and poetry, that deserves to be considered a distinct con- 
tribution to the broadening and enrichment of our literature. To 
consider first Aldrich’s poetry, he was a severe and uncompromis- 
ing critic of his own work. As he came to view his verse in retro- 
spect he winnowed it carefully, ruthlessly discarding in the later 
editions poems which under no conditions would many a minor 
poet have been willing to reject. Indeed, Aldrich’s rejected verse 
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would have been sufficient to make the reputation of a mediocre 
poet. But the standard of Aldrich’s mature judgment was very 
high, and he determined to admit into the canon only such poems 
as he deemed well fortified by art and content to weather the 
criticism of time. He was gifted with a fine poetic faculty and a 
well-nigh faultless craftsmanship. As he issued edition after edi- 
tion he would revise and improve, subjecting each poem to the 
keenest scrutiny, as if to test it for his definitive edition. For, 
like Horace of the ancients and Tennyson of the moderns, he was 
a severe critic of his own work and did not spare the labor of the 
file. 

In his callow years Aldrich showed himself a follower of the 
impressionist school. Holmes used to twit him on being led 
astray “by the fragrance of certain words—vanilla-flavored ad- 
jectives and patchouli-scented participles.” But as his taste im- 
proved and his art developed, he either omitted lyrics of this 
type or his deft and graceful touch eliminated these “perfumed 
passages” along with other offending excrescences. Yet, despite 
his constant polishing and finishing, his poetry is not “faultily 
faultless” and over-refined, or cold and soulless. On the contrary, 
it is warm and sensuous, and appeals to the heart as well as to the 
intellect. But the beauty that is characteristic of Aldrich’s poetry 
in general is more noteworthy in his lyrics, his brief poems, than 
in his long narrative poems such as “Friar Jerome’s Beautiful 
Book,” “The Legend of Ara-Coeli,” “Wyndham Towers” and “Ju- 
dith and Holofernes.” To be sure, these long poems are beautiful, 
and reveal a masterly poetic art, but they are not as distinctively 
characteristic of Aldrich’s poetic style as are his finest lyrics, like 
“Nocturne,” “Two Songs from the Persian,” “Forever and a Day,” 
“Snowflake,” “Nameless Pain,” “Knowledge,” “Memory,” “Iden- 
tity,” and “Imogen.” These lyrics are exquisitely beautiful, and 
delicately wrought, and yet simple withal—veritable gems of the 
poetic craft. They reveal their author’s skill just as an exquisitely 
carved cameo or intaglio miniature reveals the lapidary’s art. In 
this restricted domain of the simple, dainty lyric Aldrich is all 
but unsurpassed in American literature. 

A word about Aldrich’s success as a dramatist before passing 
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to the consideration of his prose. Few of our American writers 
have succeeded in producing a play that lent itself readily to repre- 
sentation upon the stage, but the number of those who have failed 
in the attempt has been legion. It is to Aldrich’s credit that he 
is of the class of those whose efforts in this direction have been 
attended with success. The play that first won him this distine- 
tion is his drama “Mercedes,” written in two acts. It was first 
published in 1884, but was not presented upon the boards till nine 
years after. Its success was, however, of very brief duration, 
since it kept the stage only a week at Palmer’s Theatre, New York. 
This short drama really has considerable merit and furnishes 
abundant evidence of dramatic power. The second and last drama 
that Aldrich produced was his “Judith of Bethulia,” acted in 1904, 
but first published eight years before as his long poem of “Judith 
and Holofernes.” This was presented both in New York and 
Boston and was generally rated the most notable dramatic enter- 
prise of its decade. Still, even with these two rather notable 
successes to his credit in the field of the drama, no critic would be 
justified in attributing to Aldrich’s dramatic achievement anything 
beyond a moderate degree of success. 

Let us now pass in review Aldrich’s achievement in prose. 
His passion for correct English has already been commented upon. 
His prose style, like his poetry, is refined, chaste, and polished. 
Even in his juvenile book, The Story of a Bad Boy, regarding 
which the critic might be disposed to blink and condone a few 
slight departures from the jes et norma loquendt, no true indict- 
ment can be brought against him, for here also his standard is 
equally exacting and measures up to the requirements of model 
prose. This tender, humorous, and engaging book, by the way, has 
now become a classic, fascinating old and young alike, and has won 
for its author an abiding affection in the hearts of all appreciative 
readers. 

Aldrich’s accomplishment in prose is limited to a few volumes 
of short stories and a few novels. The fact is, his volumes in 
prose that are really worth while may be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. For when you have mentioned his two collections 
of short stories, Marjorie Daw and Two Bites at a Cherry, 
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and his three novels, Prudence Palfrey, The Queen of Sheba, 
and The Stillwater Tragedy, you have practically exhausted his 
stock of prose fiction. The Stillwater Tragedy is rightly re- 
garded as Aldrich’s best and most ambitious novel, and it is a 
creditable performance, though certainly not a great novel. It is 
our author’s most elaborate undertaking in prose fiction, if indeed 
it is not his only novel, since Prudence Palfrey and The Queen 
of Sheba are, in the last analysis, found to be long-drawn-out 
short stories rather than real novels. These two novels, so called, 
with their few characters and simple plot, do not properly meet 
the requirements of the novel, and at most should only be termed 
prose romances. But The Stillwater Tragedy has a somewhat 
complicated plot that requires space and time for its development 
to its natural conclusion and contains some very dramatic situa- 
tions. The characters, too, are more numerous and more skill- 
fully portrayed. In this novel the author attempts a treatment 
of the vexed labor question, but the moral element is weakened 
by the sentimental tone of the book, and the treatment leaves much 
to be desired. Nevertheless, the novel with its palpable defects 
shows Aldrich’s power of invention and portrayal far more than 
any other work of prose fiction that he produced. The hero is 
presented, with considerable fidelity to detail, as a man of resolu- 
tion and of unfaltering courage, and the heroine, Margaret Slocum, 
is portrayed with a charming freshness of personality. Like 
Prudence Palfrey, the heroine of the novel of that name, and the 
fair distraught Queen of Sheba, Margaret Slocum stands out as a 
distinct and clever character. But none of Aldrich’s characters 
possesses those qualities that insure immortality in literature. His 
fiction can hardly be said to be above mediocre, but it is fresh and 
simple, wholesome and entertaining. In the province of the short 
story Aldrich takes higher rank than he does in the domain of the 
novel. The short stories included in the Marjorie Daw collection 
are excellent, as are also those which make up the volume entitled 
Two Bites at a Cherry. Now that the short story has taken a 
vise-like grip upon the American reading public, and the name 
of the practitioners of this species of fiction is veritable legion, 
it is interesting and reassuring to learn from the critics who speak 
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with authority that Aldrich’s short stories still hold their own 
in the present fierce competition, and are conceded to be among 
the best produced in America in the last half century. One might 
search far and wide to find a more witty, humorous, and charming 
collection of short stories than the two above-named volumes. 
But of these “Majorie Daw’ is easily first, and whenever anyone 
mentions Aldrich’s name in connection with the short story 
“Majorie Daw” immediately rises to the mind. Indeed, “Majorie 
Daw” is as typical of Aldrich’s short-story writing as the “Luck of 
Roaring Camp” or the “Outcasts of Poker Flat” is of Bret Harte’s. 
It was a happy fancy that inspired the conception of “Majorie 
Daw,” and the production itself is very ingenious and original. 
The conception is unique, the entire story being told in letters and 
telegrams. Like “Mademoiselle Olympe Zabriski,” “A Struggle for 
Life,” “His Dying Words,” “Two Bites at a Cherry,” “Goliath,” 
and “A Sea Turn,” “Majorie Daw” falls under the rubric of the 
surprise story, the type of story in which a shock or surprise is 
sprung at the end. Aldrich seems to have been the first among 
American short-story writers to adopt this device or trick; and he 
probably did so after study of the French school, particularly 
Maupassant, the prince of short-story writers. Taking his cue 
from Aldrich’s successful method, O. Henry cultivated this type 
of the surprise story with marked effect, as in “The Rose of Dixie.” 
Some of Aldrich’s short stories are touching fantasies, such as 
“Pére Antoine’s Date-Palm,” or more humorous fantasies, such 
as “His Grace the King.” Still others are inspired by sad memo- 
ries of the Civil War and are shot through with a vein of pathios 
or tragedy, such as “Quite So,” “The White Feather,” and “For 
Bravery on the Field of Battle.” His short stories all reveal their 
author’s characteristic art and technique and lightness of touch and 
they do not suffer in comparison with any similar collection in our 
literature. This, assuredly, is no insignificant achievement. 


Kien. Ut porn 





The Preciousness of Old Things 


THE PRECIOUSNESS OF OLD THINGS 


Onty the wasted life dares not give itself to retrospection. 


Only the man who has never had a decent childhood or youth loses 
love for the past or is blind to its beauty. In the preciousness of 
old things, moreover, we see reflected the soul’s defiance of death 
and its insistence upon the right of living forever. And so the 
exterior of Saint Paul’s has been cleaned up with a sandblast! 
sthetically, the very notion was a mistake. It is not the work 
of the present to obliterate all traces of the past. Some things 
can be made to look too new for the common good. A dead tree 
trunk with its clinging ivy is a goodly sight until the living vine 
has completely buried its support from view and begun to publish 
a lie. Utility is not the all of art unless we lift the former word 
to its highest plane-of application. Our modern mantelpieces, for 
instance, with their more or less atrophied fireplaces—what are 
they but grateful symbols of a former joy? What were the proto- 
types of these defunct architectural forms but great and strong 
organs of a truly social domestic life? The hearth-fire has con- 
tributed more to civilization than we shall ever be able to realize. 
Concede, if you please, that our forefathers clustered about the 
hearth from motives of necessity; nevertheless the outcome was 
a splendid sociability, whereas our modern devices for heating 
cater to individual isolation and consequently to selfishness. On 
a large scale the old fireplace may never be restored—the short- 
sighted haste and waste of human greed having rendered well- 
nigh impossible the realization for so fond a hope—but by all 
means let our architects go on paying silent but eloquent tribute 
to its past glory or let someone suggest by what other means may 
be recreated the great good cheer which an open-throated chimney 
once sang out to men. : 
It was never meant that night should be turned into day 
except for special occasions. The electric chandelier is for the 
ball-room, the stately reception, the wedding feast, the pageantry 
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of life. Within four walls, and beneath a sun of his own con- 
triving, man’s tinsel glory seems truly great; out in the open and 
beneath God’s sun that glory fades that a truer one may take its 
place. And for the development of domestic sociability better 
by far was the tallow-dip with its background of shadow, penum- 
bra of life’s deep mystery, turning men’s faces toward the firelight 
and, thence, toward each other. Visions were sketched among 
the flames of whispering birch and singing hickory, of crackling 
chestnut and uproarious pine, which by the most adroit fancy 
cannot be invoked through a gaspipe or carbon thread. Stories 
were told and rehearsed with charm as subtle and sweet as the 
fragrant scent of burning sassafras. Heroes and heroines stood 
out against a background of mystery in the making of which 
imagination confessed to a mighty help. The nobler virtues of 
life and character were not so bedimmed as now with universal 
light. About most of things, in the present day and generation, 
we know, or think we know, too much. Life is no longer the con- 
fessed mystery it was; spirit has been debased; love has been 
analyzed—O, madness of learning! Friendships were forged to 
last; to withstand the rust of time, the strains of vicissitude, the 
swift and sudden pressure of ill-report. Yes, you builders, keep 
the fireplaces in your plans—miniature though they must be, 
atrophied and useless though they may seem—in their feeblest 
estate, let them still remain; and they were never so needed as 
now. 

The city hydrant is a poor makeshift also for the village 
pump. When we come to think of it, our greatest romancer could 
never have cast his linguistic spell over this obdurate creature. 
The old pump was a socializer and civilizer, as for centuries his 
lineal ancestors, in whatever garb, had been. Our modern system 
of hydrants and mains is not in this line of descent at all. It is 
the usurper of a throne whose living glory has departed. And the 
nickel-plated faucet, forever in league with the merciless plumber, 
is no true successor of the old-time spring on the edge of the wood. 
Does any one of my readers recall that spring? Was it about six 
feet across, and perhaps two in depth at the center? Did it have 
a floor of the cleanest sands—and were these forever at work with 
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a forever dissolving mosaic? When wavelets had ceased to roughen 
its surface did the sky with many a passing cloud look up at you 
as from unfathomable depths? Did the wonder grow upon you 
of how so shallow a thing could seem so deep? Then did you 
see yourself as no mirrow of silver or glass had ever revealed you ? 
Perhaps not all of these at that early day. And perhaps not until 
years afterward did you reflect that the ceaseless jets stirring 
those restless sands were like the motives of your own life—de- 
termining its quality and its worth, both for this world and for 
any other in which you may be privileged to dwell. Or was your 
spring at the head of the orchatd brook, in an atmosphere redolent 
with the mingled odors of spearmint and apple blossoms? In the 
streamlet, so cold and clear, that issued forth was there the per- 
ennial crop of watercress, whose first flavor has forever refused 
to be transported in barrels and crates and to be hawked about 
the city streets? Under the shadow of some projecting stone in 
the wall of your spring was there a trout in hiding? Did your 
boyish fancy ever try to weigh or measure that beautiful creature ? 
Then, my reader, you know just where the fisherman’s system of 
mathematics had its origin; a system which no so-called advanced 
science will ever be able to displace. It belongs to the very order 
of things that a fish in the pool is larger and heavier and in every 
way more wonderful than the one which has been caught. And 
herein, too, the best of arguments for keeping all our springs and 
rills and rivers and lakes well stocked with members of the finny 
tribe. 

Ay, but the old well-sweep—that was a wonder. Never were 
mechanics applied to a nobler purpose. Viewed from one of the 
surrounding hill-tops it looked for all the world like some engine 
of war set for the defense of its sacred environment. On a nearer 
approach, however, it assumed a less formidable aspect. And to 
all who became familiar with it this old servant grew into an 
object of special fondness and respect. It was the toll-keeper of 
the well. You could drink, but your draught must be sweetened 


with just enough of honest toil to remind you of what is your 
normal relation to the world you live in. But what a bead did 
that water carry! What a tinge of blue enriched its depths! The 
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moss of that ancient bucket—so long and so sweetly sung by us 
all—how like the verdure of creation’s morn! 

Our architecture, sweeping the skies, is all too glaringly 
defective at one point—it too seldom makes room for the garret. 
What a pity that this medium of varied joys should have fallen 
into such general disrepute! The joy of lying abed in an old 
garret and of peering up through the crevices of shrunken shingles 
at the glistening stars is one whose place cannot be filled by any 
other. The musicale of a summer rain storm once having been 
heard from this baleony will never die out of one’s memory. Wind 
instruments, stringed instruments, instruments of percussion— 
all were there. And all the modulations of pitch and tone and 
movement were in evidence. If one laying no claim to a technical 
knowledge of the subject might be permitted to say so, it ofttimes 
rose to the tumultuous grandeur of a truly Wagnerian perform- 
ance. The days, or nights, rather, of healthy boyhood were not 
apt to be inflicted with insomnia; and their memory, therefore, 
may not afford sufficient data of the right sort for the basis of 
a theory—but in these strenuous times, among the many, many 
“cures” exploited for over-worked and over-worried men and 
women, it does seem strange that some one has not proposed the 
“garret cure.” There must be moods and temperaments for which 
the diminuendo of a midnight storm would have its Lethean bless- 
ings to impart. Thunders dying away in the distance; winds 
calling from afar; belated rain-drops falling at rhythmic intervals 
upon the roof—in echoing harmonies such as these ’twere a piti- 
able soul that could not find the key to restful slumbers and re- 
freshing dreams. The old garret was an illustration, in its way, 
of how a great law of nature may sometimes be reversed. Things 
possessing the necessary qualities for such a process gravitated 
up to this welcoming repository. Here, on every side, were the 
touch of tradition and the aroma of time. And here was rest. An 
occasional hour of childhood spent in this old museum, with a 
mother’s rare company to lend its charm and her quick insight to 
guide one’s fancy, was never an hour wasted, nor is that ever a 
misspent hour when memory harks back to a scene so fine. Archi- 
tects, what have you to give us in the place of the old garret ? 
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Something serious has befallen the hills of our boyhood— 
which we did not hesitate to dignify with the name of mountains. 
In the haleyon days these delightful domains were governed by 
a splendid system of socialism. Fences there were, to be sure, 
which marked off, here and there, such individual rights as no one 
dreamed of violating. No one ever thought of disputing with the 
legal owner his ultimate right or title to these domains. No one 
was ever seriously inclined to filch these cliffs or trees or boulders 
or springs or laughing rivulets. It was only our esthetic sense, 
our love of nature, our enthusiastic delight in God’s great “out-of- 
doors” that led us to a protestation of ownership. The landlords 
themselves seemed to understand the boast, and were even glad to 
hear it made. But now—what mean these repelling barbed-wire 
fences which confront us on the soil so sacredly ours? And these 
flippant, not to say impertinent, signs of “No Trespassing!” and 
the like? What joy is left to the pilgrim who must, forsooth, 
approach these modern apers of medizval exclusiveness with such 
words as “Please, sir, may I climb that rugged old cliff? May I 
take a plunge through yonder old bramble? or, may I swing for 
an hour in the arms of yonder old pine?’ Gentlemen of means, 
we do not envy you your possessions, nor the success which enables 
you to call these acres yours. We do not envy you at all. But, 
gentlemen, we would bid you kindly to remember who it was that 
made these green fields, these rejuvenating retreats, these welcom- 
ing hills and dales—and for whom they were made! Gentlemen, 
we implore you, by the soul’s eternal right of tenure, to take down 
these miserable devices of a mistaken selfishness and give back to 
Nature’s children the things that are theirs! 

What it has taken whole centuries to accomplish for the 
cathedrals of Europe in clothing them with accumulating sanctity 
the memory of a single individual will accomplish for the church 
in which he worshiped as a boy. What if that worship was not 
so profound or persistent as might have been wished? What 
though his mind often rambled away from the preacher’s dis- 
course out into the green fields whose perfume was wafted in 
through the open windows? What though that discourse itself 
was sometimes rambling? What though the church was crudely 
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furnished and the worshipers lacking in all that fineness of finish 
which goes to make up a metropolitan congregation? Through 
Memory’s lens the whole scene crowns the flood-mist of the years 
with a truly sacred grandeur. How inordinately we laughed when 
the calloused hands of the organist fumbled the keys, or when the 
timid soprano struck a false note, or the pompous basso took up 
his task too early in some simple piece of fugue work. How 
we fairly chuckled when during a certain revival meeting, more 
familiarly styled “protracted meeting,” a kind-hearted and devout 
but unlettered old man most fervently prayed, “O Lord, bless 
these young men who have come up from the cemetery to help us.” 
Of course we knew that he meant “seminary.” But we do not 
laugh now; nor do we wholly regret having done so then. For 
our indulgences of humor were not so irreverent as they may have 
seemed ; and, besides, they were sure to be followed by a healthful 
reaction of remorse. We did not know, however, nor could we 
know, how much we loved the things we laughed at. And here 
was a mystery, at least a marvel. There were men in that congre- 
gation, ordinary men when met with on the outside, untutored 
to the extent of not being able to carry on however brief a con- 
versation without mangling their mother tongue most horribly, 
who nevertheless, in prayer or in exhortation, could sway the 
minds of those who listened to them; and that, not alone because 
of their downright earnestness and unquestioned sincerity, but 
by the very beauty and elegance and majesty of their speech. One 
such man particularly appeals to our retrospect. He was an aged 
mountaineer, tall and gaunt in figure; with stooping shoulders 
that would straighten most eloquently beneath the burden of 
rapturous speech; with great toil-worn hands that seemed pro- 
phetic when lifted toward heaven; with keen, piercing eyes that 
looked out beneath shaggy brows, and with locks of purest white 
that fell in patriarchal fullness about his neck and shoulders. To 
add to the effect, he invariably carried a long staff on which in 
moments of lesser exaltation he would most gracefully lean. Had 
his speech consisted only of the borrowed phraseology of Scripture 
that would be one thing—but it was more than that. In the old 


days, I remember, we were wont to look upon it as a species of 
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divine inspiration; nor have we subsequently found a more satis- 
factory explanation of the pleasing phenomenon. 

Hard by this little house of worship there flowed a noiseless 
stream, beyond which also there rose a well-rounded glacial mound 
which constituted the village burial plot. Never was the city of 
silence more happily situated. And no richer piece of symbolism 
could be devised than that which was afforded by any one of the 
all too frequent processions which crossed the rude bridge of that 
hushed and apparently sorrowing flood. 

How gloriously to this day do those storm-washed marbles 
flash out to all the surrounding hamlet the reflected sunlight of an 
all-conquering hope! Beyond this mound, but within earshot of it, 


there stretched a piece of woodland where, early and late, the song 
birds would gather to weave their strains into the soulful chant 
of the comforting trees. What a place for pilgrim reveries—ay, 


and for pilgrim feet! 
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METHODISM AND THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Mernuoptism has been in the educational field since its organ- 
ization. Its university origin may have had something to do with 
this fact, but the chief reason lay in the opportunity for service. 
The plans of John Wesley, including schools, books and papers 
for the enlightenment of his followers, were indicative not only of 
a great philanthropy but also of a great need. Expanding this 
activity, Methodism has continued his two motives, which were 
(1) to afford education and (2) to offer it from a Christian point 
of view. To educate the student in a Christian atmosphere is still 
a Methodist ambition. This is the reason for Methodism’s mainte- 
nance of an educational organization and equipment. The growth 
of Methodism’s educational system is an interesting subject—too 
much so for discussion here except to say that too frequently it has 
been controlled by local circumstances, and that in spite of various 
commissions it still presents an unsymmetrical development. An 
ideal system would locate strategically a certain number of colleges 
and grant to each a group of supporting secondary schools, the 
proportion of one to the other being the ratio of the number of those 
who attend secondary school to the number who attend college. 
The proportion in the State of New York is approximately forty 
secondary schools to each college, the college being about four 
times as large as the secondary school. Methodism reports thirty- 
eight Group “A” colleges and four Group “B” colleges, forty-two 
in all, and only thirty-three supporting secondary schools; to these 
may be added thirty-two academic departments still maintained 
by certain of the colleges—a total averaging about one and one half 
preparatory schools to each college and constituting an abnormal 
educational system which is decidedly top-heavy. This condition 
has been brought about by strong popular support for colleges and a 
general indifference toward the denominational supporting schools. 
This may practically be all very well if college students can be 
recruited from public high schools; but Methodism is losing her 
chance to impress the adolescent students, especially her chance to 
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do something for the nine out of ten who do not go to college, to say 
nothing of the failure to give her colleges dependable sources of 
' student supply. To discover how many of the existing colleges 
began as academies would afford interesting study, but decidedly 
Methodism has grown away from the academic type of education. 
Ten years ago Methodism reported fifty-five separate schools of 
secondary rank. To-day thirty-three. Then it had 10,295 stu- 
dents. Now, 5,973. Whatever consolidation there may have been 
for the sake of efficiency, Methodism is serving fewer students than 
ten years ago. Methodist secondary education has moved backward 
during the last decade. The condition at present is such that 
Methodism must now decide whether it will maintain or abandon 
its secondary schools. Continued neglect is equivalent to abandon- 
ment. Methodist secondary schools are being steadily put out of 
business, not, as is sometimes supposed, by the public high school, 
but by the better endowed and equipped schools of other denomina- 
tional and private interests. With the best type of private schools 
Methodist schools have not been able to compete. Methodism may 
indeed look with sorrow upon the chart which shows that seventy- 
six Methodist schools have forever closed their doors and be pre- 
pared to see some of those yet in existence follow in the same road- 
way. Methodism must decide for or against secondary schools, 
and that decision has to do with Methodism’s whole educational 
future. 

Before the decision is made it is well to survey the field. At 
least three questions must be answeréd clearly : (1) How far can the 
publie high school do the work of secondary education in America ¢ 
(2) What is the place of the Church in the field of secondary edu- 
cation? and (3) What is Methodism’s duty in the light of educa- 
tional need? Intelligent consideration of these questions will 
indeed enlighten the situation. 

I. Can the public high school do all the work of secondary edu- 
cation in America? No: it cannot. It will always furnish most 
of the secondary education, but it can never furnish all of it. The 
reasons therefor are evident: 

1. The public high school makes no provision for food, room, 
moral oversight or social protection for students who must study 
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away from home. It only furnishes instruction, and its authority 
is limited to school hours. No sane person would advocate turning 
high school girls and boys loose in a community of strangers with- 
out competent guidance and protection. Hence, wherever the home 
and school must be combined, we must have the private boarding 
school. That students will always have to leave home in search for 
education needs no argument. Death, legal separation, lack of 
opportunity, unsatisfactory environment are a few of the many 
causes which send students away from their homes. There will 
always be a need for school-homes. 

2. The classes are so large and the teachers of the average hig! 
school are so overworked that personal attention to individual needs 
is practically impossible. Some students need personal help. Be- 
lated through illness, or unusually able, each student must conform 
to the mediocre average. Hence we have both physical breakdowns 
and mental indolence. The private school, with its small classes 
and competent teachers, gives help for one and enlarged oppor- 
tunity for the other. The private school strengthens individuality. 

3. Not every home is within convenient distance of a high 
school. High schools represent communities of considerable size. 
Farms and small villages are often outside the zone of attendance. 
For these there must be some provision. Hence we face again the 
problem of finding supplementary facilities to the high school 
system and again the private school is needed. 

4. High schools are very much of a type—co-educational, 
with conventional courses and methods and without religious 
instruction and influence. The individual must conform to them. 
Those who believe in single-sex schools during adolescence have no 
recourse except in very large cities, where high school conditions 
are not always satisfactory. The private schools always have the 
newer methods, a greater investment per student, and a wider range 
of studies, including personal piano, voice, and other extra-curric- 
ulum instruction. As to the irreligious influences of public sec- 
ondary education there has already been a very general discussion. 
Its dangers need not now be repeated. So whenever the parent is 
conscious of such limitation he looks about for a private school and, 
if he can afford it, he assumes gladly the increased expenditure as 
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an investment in his child’s future. He pays his money cheerfully 
for known value received. 

Further detail might exhaust the reader’s patience, and I think 
it is already apparent that the public high school, while always the 
largest factor, cannot do all the work of secondary education. 
How large a proportion of secondary education must be done by 
other than state schools it is hard to estimate. The last-issued 
report of the national Bureau of Education gives a total enrollment 
of 154,157 students in private schools for the year 1913-14. It 
lists 2,199 private secondary schools. “In five recent years the 
enrollment of the private schools of the country increased fifty- 
eight per cent, while the public school enrollment in the same time 
increased but thirty-four per cent.” For the special training that 
has been necessary to enter the older universities the private school 
is still almost essential, so that “We find recently at Princeton 
eighty per cent, at Yale seventy per cent, at Harvard fifty per cent, 
of the students were prepared at private schools.” (American 
Private Schools, Sargent No. 24.) In the state of New York (for 
which state there are the most complete statistics) there are 211 
private academies listed by the Regents, as contrasted with 724 
public high schools. Without reducing the proportions to mathe- 
matical certainties, it may be accepted as true that there is a large 
share of secondary education which the public high school has not 
done and which it cannot do. 

II. What is the place of the Church in secondary education ? 
Since there is a considerable proportion of secondary education to 
be given by other than state schools, the question is whether it shall 
be done by an established institution like the Church, or by the 
sometimes irresponsible private agencies operated only for com- 
mercial gain. It may be definitely understood that Methodism 
should not contemplate any parochial system in competition with 
the state schools. Methodism always has been loyal to the public 


schools, and intends to continue so, and any school agencies under 


her care will be supplementary to the state system and not antago- 
nistie to it. This is generally true of Protestant denominations. 
If the Church is to be in the educational work at all there is no 
more fruitful field than that of the adolescent student. Its motive 
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to furnish education from the Christian point of view here meets 
the largest success. The adolescent period is the time of character 
building. Students reach college with habits well formed. In the 
secondary school those habits and characters are developed, and 
often fixed. Here the student comes from home on his first venture 
into the world. His home influences, he likes to think, are behind 
him. He is in a world of action, of new powers, of new achieve- 
ment, of new liberty. Here, as never before or after, he needs the 
friendly guiding hand and the quiet counsel. He needs an atmos- 
phere rather than a set of rules, example rather than precept. 
What an opportunity for the Church! Seven days a week, for 
eight months a year, before the eyes of ambitious youth already 
aglow with achievement, the Church may present in alluring and 
satisfactory fashion the substantial principles of moral behavior. 
It is a great chance to impress the future, for college preparation 
should mean more than entrance examinations. 

Furthermore, the Church must not be indifferent to the evan- 
gelistic phases of the situation. The period of adolescence is the 
most probable time for conversion and the definite profession of a 
Christian life. Here is a great opportunity to make Christians. 
The ambition of the Church surely would not be to make prose- 
lytes, but rather to put the high idealism of Jesus Christ before 
the adolescent mind in such a truthful and attractive way that to 
know him would be to love him and to serve him. In my own 
school last year every girl not a member of a church went home at 
Easter and joined her own home church. If Methodism does, 
seatter a little seed outside its own fences it will in no way be the 
poorer for it. 

Aside from such good as the Church may do in forming moral 
character and guiding religious decisions, there is the idea of de- 
pendability and responsibility, both alike important to parent and 
student. The support of any school by a great religious denomina- 
tion is assurance of competent instruction, good moral conditions, 
and the permanency of the institutions’ life—though Methodism 
ean hardly claim much profit from the last phrase. It has 
allowed many schools to close already. Parents like to know what 
is back of a school as well as what is in a school. 
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Furthermore, the philanthropies of a Church can create the 
endowment essential to proper school maintenance. We must not 
get the idea that the private school is a luxury. Without question 
there are luxurious but exotic private schools where foolish parents 
may spend $3,000 to $5,000 annually in giving their children false 
ideas of life. But these are a very small fraction of the great body 
of secondary schools where sanity, competent instruction, and good 
example go to make sturdy and efficient men and women. In all of 
these church schools there are needs for scholarship endowments 
as well as reasonable tuition charges, and to all of them must be 
given that assurance of security and continued usefulness which 
is so important in the effort to do thorough work. They must 
have adequate support independent of local conditions or a depress- 
ing financial year. The Church must decide on its own system of 


supplementary schools, judging the type of each and where it’ shall 


be placed, and then must adequately endow each school to assure 
permanent operation on a predetermined policy. 

Unquestionably the Church has a definite place in secondary 
education. Its traditions, its present usefulness and the possi- 
bilities of future service, joined with a growing demand, should 
incite the Church through its various denominations to maintain 
schools of recognized worth for the strengthening of moral char- 
acter and the increase of Christian education. 

IIT. What is Methodism’s duty in the light of educational 
need? Let us first look at our present educational system. The 
better educational policy is taking the academy or preparatory 
school away from the college campus. Methodism is already fol- 
lowing up this idea. In time there will be a general separation of 
the two institutions. How is Methodism equipped to handle the 
opportunity of secondary education’ The unbiased verdict is “too 
many colleges and too few secondary schools.” This will not be 
a popular decision, yet certain small colleges, struggling with indif- 
ferent success with college standards, might very profitably be- 
come secondary schools. Its present thirty-three secondary schools 
are divisible into three classes, judged by enrollment. (Report 
of Board of Education, February, 1916.) There are 3 boys’ 
schools with 190 students; 3 girls’ schools with 304 students, and 
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27 co-educational schools with enrollment of 2,652 boys and 2,827 
girls. Of these 33 schools 13 have no endowment whatever, and, 
including these, 21 have, each, less than $15,000 productive endow- 
ment. Roughly locating these schools, 15 may be classed generally 
as eastern schools, 13 as central, 3 as southern and 2 western. In 
contrast with these 33 (some of them very weak) the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association lists 1,276 Roman Catholic schools as engaged 
in secondary work. In the state of New York alone the Roman 
Catholic Church has about four and one half times as many second- 
ary schools as the Methodist Episcopal has in the whole United 
States. The Roman Catholic Church aims to keep its young 
people. 

Methodism has already $3,314,768 net invested in buildings 
and grounds and $1,497,660 as productive endowment. This is a 
very small sum to spread over 33 schools, but as Methodism is 
already in the secondary field its career is predetermined. Its 
duty is to conserve this investment and to add to it enough to pro- 
duce satisfactory results. That does not mean that every secondary 
school should be maintained as now located, or that each should 
continue to do the present type of work, but it does mean that 
Methodism should have a sufficient number of secondary schools, 
each with a proper field and a definite course of study, and with 
an adequate endowment to keep the cost of a good education within 
the range of the average pocket-book. For the cost of good educa- 
tion is going up even faster in secondary schools than in colleges. 

The fact that we have no preparatory school of really national 
reputation should not trouble us. Whenever a secondary school has 
felt the fuller pulse of prosperity it has immediately sought a pre- 
carious place among the colleges. In this way strong secondary 
schools have been sacrificed to make weak colleges. Let us hope 
that the Board of Education will steadfastly discourage this im- 
pulse. It is the desire of some of the secondary-school men that 
Methodism should have at least one great, thoroughly endowed, ab- 
solutely up-to-date preparatory school, capable of comparison with 
any secondary school in America. The example of such a school 
would be of immense advantage to the denomination and greatly 
strengthen the hands that labor in the secondary field. This fore- 
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runner and its inevitable followers will be possible only after the 
Church has realized that a strong preparatory school can be of 
more service than a weak college. Would that some man of means 
would give the secondary school a chance to prove itself! 

Aside from this rounding out of its educational system, Meth- 
odism cannot continue to expect other denominations to educate 
and convert its young people and then cheerfully send them back to 
Methodism. Methodism suffers a serious annual loss of its young 
people to other denominations because of its educational policy, 
and Methodism cannot afford to lose the children of its better class 
families simply because it does not provide a place for them to go 
toschool. That there will be an increasing demand for such schools 
no one familiar with the situation can doubt. Methodism should 
aim to care for its own, whatever their wealth or poverty. 

The duty of Methodism in secondary education may be sum- 
marized in a sentence: Methodism must do for its secondary schools 
what it has done for its colleges; it must put them on a sound 
financial footing. This will involve re-location in some instances, 
consolidation in others, and even the founding of new schools, but 
it will gain a compact, efficient system of secondary schools doing 
full service in the educational work of Methodism. There is no 


substitute for this support, and if Methodism hopes to keep its 
secondary schools that support should not be long delayed. Now is 
the acceptable time and to-day is the day of salvation. 


* 


( 
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THE TRAGIC LIFE-STORY OF A HIGHLY TALENTED 
MAN—A TRUE NARRATIVE 


INTEMPERANCE is a multifarious evil, undermining the foun- 
dation of society and sapping the life-blood of the nations. Like 
the simoom, it has swept over the land, scorching whole communi- 
ties with its fiery breath. It has brought misery and discord into 
households where the angel of peace once reigned supreme and love 
sat enthroned. It has estranged hearts that at the altar had 
solemnly vowed to be one, thus severing the dearest ties that bind 
one human being to another. It is the mildew that has blighted 
many a bright intellect just developing into the strength of man- 
hood, arresting its growth and crippling it forever. It has robbed 
thousands of their manhood, their inspiration, their ideals, and 
set them adrift on the surging ocean of humanity, mere wrecks, at 
the mercy of winds and waves, to be finally dashed to pieces upon 
the rocky shores of despair. Think of genial Reuter and his in- 
comparable “Stromtid,” and imagine his periodical struggles with 
the demon that held him in its fatal embrace. Think of Poe, 
another genius of the highest order. Had he written nothing but 
the “Raven,” that alone would entitle him to immortal fame. How- 
ever differently critics may interpret his masterpiece, to me it is 
but the expression of utter despair, into which the poet’s soul was 
plunged in consequence of his dissipation, and from out of whose 
shadows he was lifted “never more.” 

At times there looms up before my mental vision the form 
of one of my early teachers. It was he, principally, who created 
in my mind a thirst for knowledge, and inspired my soul with those 
noble sentiments and lofty ideals that have ever since propelled 
me onward and upward. He was a frequent and highly weleome 
visitor at my father’s house. For hours I would listen to the words 
of wisdom that fell like music from his lips. His knowledge was 
comprehensive and his powers of communication were wonderful. 
His Latinity was of the purest, and the facility with which he 
wielded the idioms of classic Greece and Rome might have caused 
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the bones of a Heyne to stir with envy in the grave. Nor was he 
less conversant with the intricate questions in theology and philos- 
ophy. Plato, Locke, Leibnitz, Kemp, Hegel, he quoted at will 
with the greatest facility. The civilizations of antiquity and the 
history of earth’s nations he spread out like a panorama before our 
astonished gaze. For an hour and longer we would sit at the table 
in mute astonishment and leave untouched the food set before us 
while he discussed some problem in metaphysics or analyzed the 
works of Dante, Goethe or Shakespeare. At times, when he 
became too eloquent, my good mother would call attention to the 
fact that the things were getting cold, and, looking at him kindly, 
she would say: “But, Herr Pastor, do eat!” His answer was: 
“Dear Hausfrau, I have meat to eat that thou knowest not. This 
attentive table-ccompany is to me food and drink, and my soul is 
feasting.” And a more interested audience than the one at our 
“table-round” a public speaker seldom faces. How I drank in his 
words and how I longed for the next call of the Herr Pastor! As 
a pulpit orator his eloquence was simply grand. I have since heard 
the most celebrated preachers of England and listened to the 
greatest that America can boast, but none kept their entire audience 
so spellbound from beginning to end as he did. He was an earnest 
speaker, and had at his command an almost perfect voice, which 
he modulated at will. When he spoke of the wages of sin and the 
final judgment, its deep tones rolled through the audience hall like 
thunder, but when he portrayed the “eternal salvation” and the 
love of Christ, its insinuating silver tones fell upon our ears like 
heavenly music. He preached without manuscript or-notes and 
his delivery was beyond criticism. During the sermon the congre- 
gation sat as if spellbound; one could have heard a pin drop, and 
after the service, and even during the week, a favorite topic of 
conversation among the parishioners was the wonderful eloquence 
of the Herr Pastor. His fame spread, and, as in the times of 
Hofacker and Krummacher, people came from a distance to hear 
him preach. His extraordinary capabilities will appear less in- 
credible when I state that he was the son of a Consistorialrat at one 
of the German courts and had received a superior education, the 


best that money and European universities could furnish. It may 
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be asked: “How did this man, who certainly might have filled 
the highest positions in Germany, come to take charge of a congre- 
gation in America?” At the time this was a profound mystery, 
which people in vain tried to penetrate. After a lapse of several 
years, however, it was discovered that he was the slave of strong 
drink. Having been found intoxicated several times and going on 
from bad to worse, he was finally obliged to dissolve his connection 
with our church and left for parts unknown. I well remember thie 
efforts my father and others made to reform him ; how they pleaded 
with him, and how he promised never to drink again. But his 
promises were futile and his reform temporary. The craving for 
strong drink was so great that he would even ransack my mother’s 
cupboards in quest of some liquid containing alcohol. The parting 
was sad, for we all loved him. In spite of his great “failing” he 
had made a deep impression on our minds and hearts. I seemed 
to be his favorite. For years he had given me private instruction 
in Latin, and we had met almost daily. No wonder that when he 
bade me farewell, and pressed my hand tenderly for the last time, 
tears streamed from my eyes and my heart felt as if it would 
break. 

Many years had passed since the events transpired that have 
been narrated above. The youthful student had developed into 
manhood, but the image of his former friend and instructor had 
not faded from his memory. Some years ago, as I was traveling 
in a Western State, I met an old acquaintance, who, in the course 
of conversation, stated that there was a small rural congregation, 
some eight miles distant, whose new pastor was creating a sensation 
by his wonderful pulpit oratory. People from a distance were 
coming to hear him preach. My interest was aroused, and as it 
was in vacation, and I had plenty of time at my disposal, F deter- 
mined to interview this modern Bossuet. Accordingly, at an early 
hour the next morning I started for the village designated by my 
friend. Inquiring for the residence of the clergyman I was 
directed by the village smith to a small log-cabin in the rear of the 
miniature frame chapel. On knocking, the door was opened by 
an elderly matron whose emaciated features and haggard looks indi- 
cated that she had seen hard times. I was told that the Herr 
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Pastor was still in bed, but if I desired to see him he would soon 
be at my service. It was not long before the gentleman made his 
appearance. I judged him to be about seventy-five years old. His 
beard and hair were gray and his features wore an exceedingly 
haggard expression. Soon our conversation was in full flow, and 
we talked with as much freedom as if we had long been intimate 
friends.) When we happened to touch classic ground and began 
to discuss the ancient world, with its languages, philosophy, litera- 
tures, and antiquities, a strange inspiration seemed to come over 
the old man. His eyes began to sparkle, the color came back to 
his pale cheeks, and his voice grew tremulous with excitement 
as he poured forth with astonishing facility stores of ancient lore. 
This lasted all forenoon. Finally dinner was announced and we 
sat down at the table, but the tone of our conversation did not 
change. After dinner the conversation continued with unabated 
interest until late in the afternoon. When I arose to take my leave 
my host sprang to his feet, saying, “Sir, you must not leave to-day ; 
stay one day longer. For the first time in many years I have met 
some one with whom I can converse. I am a lone man, completely 
isolated. My farmers do not understand me, and there are no 
intelligent persons in the neighborhood. But, tell me, what is your 
profession and where is your home?” When I had answered these 
and similar questions to his satisfaction, I, in turn, told him that 
his personality and the tone of his conversation recalled vividly to 
my mind the many pleasant hours I had spent while a youth with 
a teacher of cherished remembrance, “who,” continued I, “resem- 
bled you so much that I should be led to believe you are he if your 
age did not render such a supposition impossible. The gentleman 
in question cannot have passed his fifty-fifth year, since at the 
time when he was my teacher he was a man of thfrty, and that was 
about twenty-five years ago. If it were not for this great disparity 
in age I should take you to be my former teacher, Doctor T. D., of 
the University of Géttingen, and for some time professor at tlie 
University of Marburg.” Scarcely had these words escaped my 
lips when the old man cried out with a quivering voice: “Ah, sir, 
you are not mistaken. I am that man. My name is T. D. Twenty- 
five years ago you said it was? Let me see, that was just before 
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the Civil War broke out. | was then pastor of a congregation in 
C. in the State of Indiana, where I used to frequent the house of 
one of my parishioners whose son I was instructing. The youth’s 
name was Victor—QO, I remember well!—but I had changed it 
to Greek and called him Nikon. Is it possible that you are my 
Nikon?” The old man was beside himself for joy. He remem- 
bered all the members of the family, even grandmother, who used 


to knit and darn his socks. There was no end of questioning, and 


we lived over again the scenes of those early vears, which to me 
had been so happy. My Latin and other studies I had subsequently 
continued in college, but under teachers that could not make the 
lessons half as interesting as he. Later on the conversation changed 
to a sadder tone. From his wife, with whom I had an opportunity 
to speak in private late in the afternoon, I learned the history of 
the last twenty-five years. It would make angels weep to relate 
it. Suffice it to say that since his student years at the university 
he had been the slave of an indomitable appetite which had ruined 
him, body and soul, and was dragging him into an untimely grave. 
It had crushed his genius, paralyzed every noble effort, smothered 
the fires of his ambition, lowered his ideals, extinguished the lamp 
of hope, and brought him to the verge of despair. At times he bad 
made an effort to shake off the demon that was holding him so 
firmly, but his reformation was always transitory, as it had been 
when he was our pastor. He had received many letters from his 
parents, especially from his pious mother, entreating him in the 
name of all that is sacred to conquer the habit that was ruining 
him and, as it seems, had been the cause of his coming to America. 
One of these letters, written by his mother, was found by my father 
in the parsonage after he had left. He brought it home and read 
it to us. It brought tears to our eyes, and my mother wept as if 
her heart would break. I shall never forget that letter. It seems 
he was an only son. The mother called him her heart-darling, her 
only, much-lamented, but much-loved son. She begged him for 
his own sake, for her sake, for his father’s sake—who it seemed 
had disowned him—not to drink any more. She wrote words of 
encouragement and cheer. She told him that all was not lost; that 
there was One mighty to save; that Jesus would accept him and 
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that there was free grace for such as he. She said that he was not 
only ruining himself but making his parents extremely unhappy, 
and that it would be the most glorious day of her life when she 
should hear the glad tidings that her lost son was found. It was 
all in vain. He could not do without strong drink. He cursed it, 
but he must have it. His whole being craved it. 

The unhappy wife inquired of me whether I could not do 
something for her husband. She thought that a position in some 
institution of learning, where he would be surrounded by educated 
people and enjoy the society of the scholarly, might possibly enable 
him to overcome his terrible appetite. If he only had friends to 
speak a good word for him. Did I know of an opening in some 
college ¢ Was there no vacancy in the institution with which I was 
connected ¢ Would I use my influence in his favor ? 

Alas! what could I say under the circumstances? What could 
be done for a man who during his whole lifetime had been the slave 
of an unconquered appetite? Was there a reasonable prospect that 
he would ever reform, no matter what his surroundings might be ¢ 

With a sad heart I took leave of my former pastor and teacher, 
and in parting I spoke words of encouragement. I recalled to his 
mind an impressive sermon he had once preached on “Free Grace,” 
and on the power of God to save to the uttermost. “Yes,” was his 
reply, “I well remember that sermon. I preached it at a time 
when I made a strong effort to reform. I meant it for myself, and 
it helped me for a while. At that time I still had hope, but now 
hope is dead. I fear I shall never be different. My parents are 
dead; they died, I fear, broken-hearted, at least my mother. No 
more encouraging letters from her. No; at this late date it is not 
possible for me to reform.”’ “With God all things are possible. He 
can save to the uttermost,” was my parting word. 

A few years later I received a letter from a wealthy lady in 
Boston in which she stated that she had incidentally heard the facts 
concerning my former teacher. She said the case interested her 
deeply. She proposed to have the unfortunate man and his wife 
come and live with her. She was engaged in that kind of reform 
work and she was confident that with the help of God she could 
save him. She requested me to write him immediately, if I knew 
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where to find him, and put him into communication with her. 
There would be no expense on his part whatever. All he had to 
do was to dispose of his furniture and other property and come to 
her just as soon as possible. Her letter was indorsed by her pastor 
and a number of influential business men, stating that the proposal 
was genuine and the lady entirely reliable. On receipt of the letter 
I immediately wrote to the official board of the congregation where 
he was pastor when I met him. The reply came in due time to the 
effect that their former pastor had several years ago been obliged 
to resign because of overindulgence in strong drink, and had left 
for another field of labor in a distant Western State, where, accord- 
ing to report, he had recently died. The official that wrote the 
letter added: “Our pastor was a wonderful man in the pulpit; but, 
alas! he had that one bad habit!” 

What a frightful tragedy such a life presents and what an 
important lesson it contains. I have heard men say, when they 
were warned, “I can drink moderately, or quit drinking altogether 
at any time.” Such do not know the power of habit. I shall never 
forget what I once heard Gough say in one of his lectures: “John 
B. Gough’s father could drink moderately, but John B. Gough's 
father’s son could not; hence he had to quit altogether.” The only 
absolutely safe way is not to drink at all. 


Melo. Wilko 
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HARVEST OF A TRANQUIL MIND: TROWBRIDGE 
1827-1916 


CaRLYLE’s saying that the story of any man’s life would be 
of interest and value if truly told, prompted the “Story of My 
Own Life,” a piece of work free from dull minutie and vanities 
which are the common bane of autobiography. In his cleverly 
called Forewarning, Trowbridge tells how of set purpose he holds 
his auditors at a distance, assuring them that what he writes is “not 
the bare, absolute, unveiled verity.” He shuns ennui, annoyances, 
errors, and heartaches, eliminating the inveterate tedium which, 
like the sound of frictioh of bow on strings, is so conspicuous in 
unskilled work. His portraiture of the country boy in the clearing 
in central New York at the fore of the last century is faithful and 
engaging. It shows how 

“Love that is mighty and hope that is great 


Consecrate 
Wooden platter and pewter plate.” 


One fairly sees the chinked log-cabin, with its “lean-to” and out- 
oven, its polished chestnut floor, ample chimney-place with back- 
log, scene of good cheer and good stories, where 


“Ruby jellies in Autumn stored 
Crown the board” 


when 
“The goose is carved and the cider poured.” 


His very love writes him a title deed to all the grove-bordered 
streams, the flower-strewn fields, and the waterfalls not yet drunk 
up by greedy mill sluices. He paces the brow of the hill at night, 
gazing at the jewelry of the sky, as if he were on the quarter-deck 
of the great ship sailing the universal sea. His hands might be 
full of common tasks, but his head is full of rare romances. 

In the garret he chanced upon a stray copy of Lalla Rookh, 
that brilliant mirage of Oriental scenery, courts, and peoples. With 
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that his poetic fancy had birth. The boy’s eyes widened with 
wonder as 

“from beneath the magic leaves 

There streamed a sudden glory 


As from a store of sun-lit gems, 
Pellucid and prismatic, 

That edged with gleams the rough old beams 
And filled the raftered attic.” 


A hunger of books claimed him from that hour. He names two- 
score borrowed from neighbors’ scant stores and village lending 
library. He gives in passing deft appraisal of contents of many. 
The range is as wide as from Locke’s Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding to Pirate’s Own Book. A list of “Foreign Words 
and Phrases” at the back of an old “spéller’” fires him at fifteen 
to learn other languages. In large measure self-taught, he ac- 
quires German, French, and Latin. The “noonings” and rainy 
days and other “odd spells” on the farm suffice for his self-selected 
curriculum. Even when at his favorite work, plowing with rein 
thrown about his neck, he recites Virgil’s immortal hexameters, 
Unflagging application is sign manual on the diploma of his self- 
made school. 

What if Trowbridge had gone to college? With wider vision 
and more thorough general and technical training he might have 
been equipped to write the romantic fiction which he felt should 
have been born in the period of social upheaval incident to the Civil 
War. No one has ever more clearly discerned the conditions fa- 
vorable to such a production or felt more keenly the pity of its 
failure to appear. No other country or epoch ever furnished such 
abundant and rich material for romantic or realistic fiction— 
humorous, tragic, pathetic, picturesque, full of great events and 
of the most amazing contrasts of characters and conditions—as 
appealed to the heart and imagination in the old slave States at 
that period of social upheaval. That the currents and counter- 
currents and somber abysses of that troubled time did float some 
bright fiction must be freely admitted. That they did not burst 
forth and overflow in tidal waves of power and passion, lifting a 
great and enduring literature, is a marvel. But if, on the other 
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hand, Trowbridge had gone to college, the world of letters might 
have to be posted, “Lost: The Good Grey Poet!” He would 
probably never have entered that modest sphere which he filled 
so finely. He might have acquired an average dignified style 
at cost of that lively and unstudied manner, so light and graceful, 
touched and brightened with a humor peculiarly his own. At all 
events, taking him at his own modest estimate, he did produce a 
sort of minor novel true to life, with other elements replacing the 
traditional part which is so overdone as to be flat except when 
retouched with unusual freshness, some minor poems cared for by 
a few, half a dozen novels, and a large number of smaller books 
that have been successful in their way. Many have outlived their 
copyrights and have appeared in repeated editions. Nine out of 
ten persons to whom Trowbridge is named will think of him first 
as a juvenile writer and associate him with the periodical literature 
for youth. He was prodigiously active in this sphere. He believed 
and proved that instruction can be made entertaining and that 
young people can be made to observe and think in the by-paths of 
a story. He realized that what he had produced here had eclipsed 
at least partially his more ambitious prose and poetry, but he found 
compensation when he was greeted, as he often was, as an old 
friend by boys, or by grown men who had been his devoted readers 
in youth, gr by mothers who felt that his influence upon their sons 
had been wholesome. 

If the late Elbert Hubbard had only been fortunate enough 
at his start to have met a “good Major Noah” there might never 
have been a Philistine or the meteoric and early quenched career 
of its editor. Landing in New York city at twenty, with nothing 
in his pocket but some poems, Trowbridge found himself 


“In the lone desert of the city street.” 


His ambition was the talismanie white flower safeguarding him 
against the Circean lure of the metropolis. When his chance and 
already initiated roommate offered to show the rustic boy the ways 
of the city he parted company with him at once, paying more 
for an attic alone, and saying, sententiously and nobly, “I had 
aspirations for which his atmosphere was not the breath of life.” 
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In the Hebrew journalist to whom Trowbridge appealed, without 
any letter of introduction other than his own open countenance, he 
found a Ulyssean mentor in the devious ways of the world of 
letters. Major Noah advised him that writing for a living was 
an honest business in which an industrious person of fair ability 
might anticipate reasonable remuneration, and suiting action to 
word he helped to open a market for his wares, a market which 
continued its demand for the phenomenal period of sixty-five years! 
It is due to the caution of his early literary guide that we have 
so much more prose than verse from Trowbridge’s pen. He was 
advised to avoid poetry if he expected to make a living. He said, 
himself, that if he had had other means of support he would not 
have divorced the Muse, but would have kept her as mistress of 
the ménage, not as the maid. No writer was ever more generous 
toward the fellows of his craft, but there was always a cunning 
deftness in his appreciations that lifted them above the plane of 
mere compliment and freed them from savor of interested praise. 
The closing verse of his “Recollections of Lalla Rookh,” read at 
the Tom Moore banquet, May 27, 1879, celebrating the centenary 
of Moore’s birth, is characteristic: 
“The centuries roll, but he has left, 
Beside the ceaseless river, 


Some flowers of rhyme untouched by time, 
And songs that sing forever.” 


For Whittier’s seventieth birthday he spun delicate praise 
from the quaint notion of the Quaker lads, John and his brother, 
that, if one could lift the other, then their lifting simultaneously 
would insure a grand ascension for both: 


“Since he who lifts his brother man 
In turn is lifted by him.” 


To Edward Everett Hale’s eightieth birthday celebration he con- 
tributed this incident: On leaving after his first visit to the young 
minister the latter plucked a rare rose for him, saying, “Are you 
learned in roses?” “Of course I wasn’t, and he was. This was 
the first humiliation he put upon me; but I forgave him, for I 
carried away the color and the fragrance and was willing to leave 
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the science and the cultivation to him. For similar reasons I 
pardon the manifold reproaches Jaid upon my ignorance and in- 
aptitude by his amazing activities and achievements, for I too, 
like all the rest of the world, have all the while been sharing the 
results of his late half century of work in the rose garden of 
humanity.” 

At the “Breakfast” in honor of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
seventieth birthday, December 3, 1879, he pictured Dame Nature 
“filling an order” from Boston for three geniuses—a poet, a 
professor, a wit. Finding herself short of the ethereal clay 
required for the three, the cunning dame escapes the dilemma by 
putting the three in one, saying: 

With their fair elements I’ll make a single rare phenomenon, 
And of three common geniuses concoct a most uncommon one 
So that the world shall smile to see a soul so universal, 
Such poesy and pleasantry, packed in so small a parcel. 


So said, so done: The three in one she wrapped, and struck the label: 
Poet, Professor, Autocrat of Wit’s own Breakfast Table. 


At the Claflin Garden party, given in honor of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, on her seventieth birthday, June 14, 1882, no note of 
jealousy could be detected in his tribute to one who had surpassed 
him with an anti-slavery story: 


“Genius, ’tis said, knows not itself, 
But works unconscious wholly. 

Even so she wrought who built in thought 
The Cabin of the Lowly. 


While this one wrote she cast the vote 
Of unenfranchised millions.” 


But while he had this uncommon aptitude for appreciation 
his was no blind adulation. It admits of question whether a more 
discriminating valuation of seven of his contemporaries has ever 
been made. Certainly it has not been done in pithier phrase: 
“Bryant, journalist and politician, would be forgotten as a poet 
but for Thanatopsis. Reputation of Poe, man of genius, but 
adventurer and something of a charlatan, likewise rests on one 
or two poems, Whittier, prophet and reformer, had extraordinary 
poetic sensitiveness and winning spirituality, but was too much 
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of an improvisatore to regard uniform excellence in his work. 
Whitman brought ‘sheaves’ in abundance, but too often with 
stubble plucked up by the roots and with the soil adhering. Holmes 
was wit and man of science. Lowell, satirist, essayist, diplomatist, 
and assuredly a poet, but one whose affluence of fancy and large 
ness of culture did not insure him always against incongruousness 
of metaphor and roughness of utterance. Emerson, pursuing 
loftiest ideals, a transcendent master of crystalline prose rather 
than rhythmical harmonies. Longfellow, not the greatest of the 
group, neither brilliant, versatile nor intense; charm of his verse 
rather in sentiment and atmosphere; commonplace, undoubtedly, 
his poetry is inasmuch as it has entered into our literature and 
our lives.” 

That is a fascinating page which pictures him as guest of 
Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, in his elegant home 
in the national capital. The palace is presided over by the states- 
man’s still more ambitious daughter. Sleek and obsequious ser- 
vants are on every hand and there are distinguished American and 
foreign guests. When the stateliness, with all its glamour, becomes 
too oppressive, Trowbridge steals across to the ramshackle tenement 
opposite and mounts to Walt Whitman’s sky parlor to watch him 
brew a cup of tea and hear him talk. He says, sententiously, that 
Chase’s drawing room was the World, but Whitman’s garret was 
the Universe! It admits of question whether Whitman’s style has 
ever been better analyzed and appraised than when Trowbridge 
says, “When his genius flows his unhampered lines suit his purpose 
as no other form of verse could do. The thought is sometimes 
elusive, hidden in metaphor and suggestion, but the language is 
direct, idiomatic, swift, its torrent force and copiousness justifying 
his disregard for rhyme and meter. Indeed, it has often a wild 
swinging rhythm of its own. There is no art like Tennyson’s or 
Longfellow’s. In the free play of his power he produces an effect 
of an art beyond art.” 

What a variegated company assembles in the pages of My 
Own Story. The wits, Benj. Penhallow Shillaber (Mrs. Parting- 
ton), Chas. F. Browne (Artemus Ward), Ellen Louis Chandler, 
and Moulton, the publisher, who accepted her manuscripts and 
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then got himself accepted; Ben: Perley Poore, to whose dying 
paper Trowbridge accidentally gave the coup de grdce with an 
anti-slavery paragraph while as a youth he played editor in the 
proprietor’s absence. “Father” Taylor, the Bethel preacher and 
sailors’ idol, who solemnly advised his young fellow traveler down 
in Maine to be always “prepared” (!)—with his fishing tackle; 
Theodore Parker, in whose sermon of the following Sunday Trow- 
bridge recognized a sentiment he had himself expressed in con- 
versation, and realized how the great thinker made every little 
rill tributary to the broad stream of his next discourse—these and 
others besides the number already mentioned! 

Pithy sentences abound, repaying a second reading; as, for 
example, when he refers to his medal from the M. H. S. (conferred 
for humane exertions, in this instance the rescue of a drowning 
boy), as valued because attesting qualities the quiet life may con- 
ceal even from their possessor. Again, “We are less able to live 
up to our ideals at times of petty provocation than in crises of 
weightier moment because minor annoyances move while weightier 
occasion settles to some unexplored substratum of nature.” He 
tells of fierce controversies as cause of the shedding of much erudite 
ink. “Headstrong impulse and impetuosity of temper are not, 
after all, bad fellows for the crew as long as the captain keeps on 
deck.” Fishing in a “pot-hole” one day he saw a large trout dart 
at his bait. When drawn out it proved small. The “large fish” 
was an illusion occasioned by the refraction of light in the oval- 
shaped hole. “This is my experience. The fish in the pool of 
anticipation has appeared vastly larger than when I caught and 
took it from the hook. The fame and good fortune I cast my line 
for, which hope and imagination magnified to such alluring pro- 
portions, proved but modest prizes when landed in the sight of 
common day.” He answers the fool’s folly in his quatrain, 

“He took a tawny handful from the strand. 
“What we can grasp,’ he said, ‘we understand, 


And nothing more!’ When lo! the laughing sand 
Slid swiftly from his vainly clutching hand.” 


The poet who gave the world the most preposterous caricature of 
man’s essay at flying was guest of honor, and most absorbed and 
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delighted of all observers, at the aeroplane meet of Harvard at 
Squantum recently. Although generally recognized as the author 
of Darius Green, the tables could not be entirely turned upon him, 
for it was remembered that he had cleverly left a loophole in his 
parody in case flying should ever become a fact, as it did that day. 
The injunction, “Stick to your sphere!” has the addendum in case 
one felt he must fly: 
“Take care how you light!” 


Although “never ascetic,” Trowbridge has expressed some 
fine temperance sentiments, all the more effective from the fact 
that they were not professional. As, for example, when he says, 
“Stimulants used to facilitate composition are like stones let fall 
into a fountain to create an overflow. They forestall the supply 
and choke the source.” Again, as in the quatrain, 

“*Live while you live!’ he cried, but did not guess, 
Fooled by the phantom Pleasure, how much less 


Enjoyment runs in rivers of excess 
Than overbrims divine abstemiousness.” 


The Vagabonds is such a vivid picture of the pains and penalties 
of intemperance that a lady affirmed, much to the poet’s amuse- 
ment, that no one but a drunkard could have written it. 

A marked characteristic of Trowbridge is his present tense- 
ness. This gives never-failing sprightliness. That it is not acci- 
dental, but predetermined and cultivated, is evident from The 
Poet: 


“And he vowed, ‘I will rend as a garment the dream I have dreamed so 
long, 

Put Living men in my measures, this land and this light in my song; 

For never was fabled country so fair as this I behold, 

I dwell in a realm of enchantment; I live in an age of gold.’” 


Again: 

“Seize traits of the living and human, no copy of copy cast, 
Nor swaddle the themes of the present in fable and lore of the past, 
Find love in hearts that are nighest, contentment in common things, 
And give to the creeping moment the lightness and glimmer of wings.” 


If one were asked to describe Trowbridge in a single word, 
“tranquillity” would serve the purpose. Of course, need is of 
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poets of storm and passion who immolate themselves to redress 
a wrong, whose fierce lines burn reader as well as themselves. But 
need is also, and all the more, of interlude of gentle note which 
the “beloved author” gives. Even the Civil War did not disturb 
his poise, although he felt deeply and wrote vigorously. His 
Neighbor Jackwood was an anti-slavery contribution second only 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, surpassing it in wit and humor. His Coupon 
Bonds won him the friendship of Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and was an appreciable aid to the government in 
floating its certificate securities. His volume on the ruin of the 
South at the close of the war is the narrative of an alert, pains- 
taking, and sympathetic observer and a mine of information for 
the historian and of motifs for the novelist of the future. But in 
the deadly clash of passion and arms he kept the even tenor of his 
way. He lets us into the secret of it when he says, “Our strivings 
may be too incessartt, and dry up in us the springs of spirit they 
should feed. We do not often enough rest in the divine passivity 
that heals the hurts of time and is the restoring bath of our being.” 
He cries deprecatingly, 
“O Poet! with doubt and denial vex not your mind over much, 
They dull the delicate forces, the chords that respond to my touch.” 


This calmness and freedom from agitation also accounts for his 
extreme longevity with unimpaired mental and physical powers. 
Within a month of his death there came a poem equal to the best 
of its kind: “Belgium: An Appeal.” He discriminates scientifi- 
cally when he writes, summing it all up, “That something of the 
freshness of dawn is preserved to me in the evening of my days 
I believe I owe primarily to a sound constitution, an instinctive, 
never ascetic, obedience to the laws of health, and, above all, to 
a mind open to the beauty and wonder of the existence in which 
we are embosomed. Add to this a philosophy of fortitude and 
renunciation which has enabled me to receive the rebuffs of 
fortune.” Again: 

“Age that appeared far off, a bourne at rest, 

Recedes as I advance; the font of joy 


Rises perennial in my grateful breast, 
And still at fifty I am but a boy.” 
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At the end the calendar fact would have allowed him to insert 
eighty-six in place of “fifty” even if the poetic meter should forbid 
it. He does not obtrude religious sentiment, but once in a while 
there is a glint that makes one think his tranquillity was born of 
his faith, as, for example, when he says, in Service: 


“One prayer, ‘Thy will, not mine,’ and bright 
O’er all my being 

Breaks blissful light that gives to sight 
A subtler meaning. 

Straightway mine ear is tuned to hear 
Ethereal numbers 

Whose secret symphonies ensphere 
The dull earth’s slumbers.” 


“Riches I have not sought and have not found, 
And fame has passed me with averted eye; 
In creeks and bays my quiet voyage is bound 
While the great world without goes surging by. 
No withering envy of another’s lot, 
No nightmare of contention plagues my rest, 
For me alike what is and what is not, 
Both what I have and what I lack is best. 
A flower more sacred than far-seen success 
Perfumes my solitary path. I find 
Sweet compensation in my humbleness 
And reap the harvest of a tranquil mind. 
I keep some portion of my early dream, 
Brokenly bright like moonbeam on a river. 
It lights my life, a far elusive gleam 
Moves as I move and leads me on forever.” 


The hammock, 
“well back 
From the shaded track 
By the curve of its greenest crescent,” 


from which the silver-haired poet observed with interested eye the 
tide of life “forever ebbing and flowing,” will be tenantless. The 
question is natural, “What did the praiser of ‘Pleasant Street’ 
think of the Great Beyond?” His hope of immortality is to be 
had by inference rather than dogmatic statement. For that, per- 
haps, it is all the stronger as evidence. Of all the original com- 
pany of the contributors to the Atlantic Monthly, save only Frank 
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Sanborn, of Concord, he was the sole survivor. So there is 
enhanced significance in his recalling the high converse of one 
of the famed Atlantic dinners. Emerson is saying that Egyptian 
architecture is characterized by breadth of base, Greek by adequate 
support, and Gothic by upward soaring. Holmes breaks in, ex- 
claiming, “One is for Death, another for Life, and the ‘upward 


” 


soaring’ is for Immortality!” Trowbridge was inclined to accept 


the Darwinian doctrine, the substantial truth of it, with some 


modifications, in spite of Agassiz’s vigorous protest, “I don’t believe 
a word of it”—and that, too, because of the professor’s fair, full, 
and convincing statement of the main facts and arguments for 
the very theory which he so vehemently denied. But though ac- 
cepting it Trowbridge deprecated the fact that Evolution “cast no 
ray into the Infinite Beyond.” In another connection he says: 
“The assurance remains that the mind has occult faculties rarely 
developed in this state of existence, which presuppose a more 
ethereal existence fitted for their unfolding, as the submerged bud 
of the water-lily struggling upward from the ooze, and groping 
dimly through the grosser element, is a prophecy of the light and 
air in which it is to open and flower.” 


Lave 4, Clery 
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THE KIND OF CERTAINTY PROMISED BY THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Pavt’s great word to Timothy, “I know whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto him against that day,” places the emphasis in Chris- 
tian doctrine exactly where it belongs ; namely, on personal trust in 
Christ. It is an emphasis particularly relevant and welcome in 
these days in which Pragmatism is the approved fashion in philo- 
sophical thinking. It leaves to the Christian believer the widest 
possible liberty of investigation and of interpretation, and makes 
the essentials of faith to consist in a living experience of the life 
manifested in Christ. The certainty which it promises is the 
progressive satisfaction of the needs of life. The certainty to 
which the apostle pretends is not the certainty of the student, 
achieved through successful efforts to comprehend the innumer- 
able mysteries that surround the soul in its search for God, it is 
not a mastery of creeds and philosophies, but it is that all-round 
satisfaction of mind, heart, and will which comes from knowing 
and believing in a Friend whose abundant life is a self-evident 
proof that he is, in some way, vitally related to the Eternal and 
has the key to the eternal verities. Knowing him we have the 
secret of all Being and are made certain of all that is needful. 

The closest analogy in ordinary human life to this relation 
which the Christian believer holds to Christ is the relation of 
child to father. To the child the father is in himself the sufficient 
guarantee of the explanation of all possible mysteries. The child 
cannot understand a thousandth part of the manifold wonders 
which life brings, but he knows his father, and believes in him, 
and thus there is in his possession a key to it all; there is a source 
of wisdom and power to which he can always appeal. The needs 
of his growing life are satisfied by this faith. His father is “made 
unto him wisdom” and strength, protection and consolation. Very 
similar is the relation of the believing Christian to Christ. Christ 
is the guarantee of all that the human soul can demand of this 
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vast sphinx-like Universe. “He is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption” (1 Cor. 1. 30). 
He is the Alpha and the Omega, and has the keys even of death 
and of the world to come. Christ is himself the object of the 
Christian faith, the pledge and promise of all that man can hope. 
Phillips Brooks once asked the question, “Why do I believe in 
God?” and his answer is in perfect accord with Paul’s beautiful 
confession of faith in Christ: “I give one great reason—two great 
reasons, which are really but one great reason—why I believe in 
God. I believe in God with all my soul because this world is inex- 
plicable without him, and because Jesus Christ believed in him; 
and it was Jesus Christ that showed me that this world demanded 
God and was inexplicable without him. That made certain every 
suspicion and dream that I had before—and Jesus Christ be- 
lieved in him.” 

“But,” it may well be asked, “is the Christian right in thus 
identifying the search after truth with trust in a Person? Is truth 
not truth in any case, and independent of personality? Is it not 
a thing of the intellect purely, and must we not reach it by abstract 
intellectual processes, reason with rigid conformity to the laws of 
thought until we reach demonstration, and can we honestly rest 
content with any certainty short of demonstration?’ At first 
thought most of us would be inclined to answer these questions 
in accordance with the mood of the absolutist. What could be 
more desirable than for the seeker after truth to reach infallible 
certainty? As Professor James says, “By instinet, we are all 
absolutists” (The Will to Believe, p. 14). Both philosophy and 
theology have sought, as an ideal, absolute certainty; and this 
search has given rise to the regal notion of authority, in all its 
various forms, rising up to guarantee certainty. It has created 
all the infallibilities in Pope, Church council, Bible and dogma 
that have sought to satisfy, and have professed to be able to satisfy, 
the thirst for assurance. But are we on the right track when we 
search for infallibility and authority as satisfaction for our desire 
for knowledge? The whole theory of knowledge has undergone 
radical and extensive revision during the past few years. Modern 
science asks not “How ought things to be?” but “How are things 
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actually?’ The data of the senses need continually to be reinter- 
preted. Science is constantly sifting out and rendering absurd 
statements that once were considered axioms. The stick in the 
water is not bent, though the eye says so. The planets do not 
move in circles, after all, though our ideas of perfection might 
seem to demand it. And, most astonishing and revolutionary of 
all, this universe is not a great piece of ingenious mechanism, con- 
structed with perfect adherence to a design, as science once con- 
fidently taught, but is a continually developing organism, alive and 
soul-filled in all its parts. And so with the knowledge of the human 
mind. Science asks, “What is it, actually?’ “How does it 
know?” “Is the mind divided into faculties, one part doing the 
thinking, another the feeling, and a third the willing?’ Science 
answers, No! There never was such a human mind in actual exist- 
ence. The mind is a unit; and the whole mind acts in each and 
all of these various modes. 

But what of this craving for absolute certainty which leads 
men to set up authorities of all sorts, that causes them to de- 
mand infallibility of statement and absolute correctness in phi- 
losophy and religion? Without question the craving is there, and 
is an expression of our instinct for truth: but do we correctly 
interpret that craving when we say, as philosophers and theologians 
of the past have said, that it demands infallible certainty? The 
modern theory of knowledge, looking the facts of é¢onsciousness 
squarely in the face, says, No! As a matter of fact, absolute cer- 
tainty—demonstrable evidence so called—is limited to a very 
small class of truths, a class that deals with space and number, 
and we need very little of it in order to lead thoroughly normal 
and successful lives. The old dictum, “Probability is the guide 
of life,” hints at the truth. No man lives by certainties ififallibly 
proved and established. Indeed, certainty is a thing of degrees, 
varying from the slightest preponderance of probability up to the 
highest intensity, and often very little evidence is sufficient to 
produce it. To demand that probability attain to the highest 
degree of conviction, such as we experience in the solution of a 
mathematical problem, before we can live a satisfactory mental 
and spiritual life is to misinterpret the needs of the human soul. 
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“To aim at absolute truth, and the faultless statement of it,” 
says a recent historian, “men have thought to be their highest 
duty” (Dr. J. H. Allen, “Our Liberal Movement”); but that 
this aim has been an impossible one to fallible human beings the 
history of all doctrine, scientific, philosophical and religious, has 
borne impressive witness. As Professor James says, “Objective evi- 
dence and certitude are doubtless very fine ideals to play with, but 
where on this moon-lit and dream-visited planet are they found ?” 
Every school of thinkers, whether in science, philosophy or reli- 
gion, that has set itself up as infallible, as having attained absolute 
truth and as having faultlessly stated it, has succeeded only in 
making itself ridiculous. Subsequent ages have smiled at its child- 
ish assurance. Our knowledge of the great realities of the Uni- 


verse is never capable of “proof” or “demonstration,” 


it grows; 
and comes to be knowledge not by any such logically correct and 
faultless methods as the abstract philosopher constructs in his 
study. Professor Bowne says, with clear insight, “The problem of 
knowledge can never be solved by itself, and in advance of all con- 
crete investigation, but only in the active exercise of all the cog- 
nitive powers. We learn that we can walk by walking; and in the 
same way we learn that we can know by knowing. Academic 
discussions of the standard of certainty or of the criterion of truth 
are barren of any valuable result. There is no general standard 
which the mind can mechanically apply. The standard is the mind 
itself, dealing with particulars and concrete cases; and any given 
item of knowledge must stand or fall, not because it agrees with 
some assumed standard, but because of the evidence with which it 
presents itself to the living mind in contact with the facts.” 
(Theory of Knowledge, 290.) 

This idea of knowledge as not being perfect, and as not cor- 
responding to any standard outside of the mind itself by which it 
ean be infallibly tested, might seem at first sight a very hopeless 
thing; but if it seem so it is because of our false education. A 
true analysis of our powers of knowing takes away the very founda- 
tion of the ideal of infallibility. As a matter of fact, we do not, 
and cannot, know things absolutely and with infallible certainty. 
That is the prerogative only of the Universal Mind. But suppose 
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we must be content with probability, with its varying degrees ; what 
of it? We can live and grow. And, after all, what we really 
need is not mathematical demonstration and infallible statement, 
but life, and that more abundantly. 


“*Tis life whereof our nerves are scant; 
More life and fuller that we want.” 


One of the most careful thinkers of our times has said, “In saying 
that truth represents at best a more or less probable hypothesis, 
which no conceivable circumstances would ever enable us to make 
logically complete, we are, it is true, abandoning an ideal which 
has been very widespread and very persistent; but what, after 
all, is there so enticing in the ideal of certainty that we should 
hesitate to give it up? Truth is meant to furnish us with an hypoth- 
esis for action, and the zest of life is found in living.” (Rogers’s 
Modern Philosophy, p. 350.) Whatever theory bids for our mental 
allegiance must ultimately be tested by experience, and if it does 
not minister to the increase and enrichment of life it is of no value 
to us. The soul of man is endowed with certain unspeakable 
thirsts. It seeks to come to itself, to find its true goal and end, but 
to limit this desire to the ideal of intellectual certainty is to mis- 
understand and to impoverish it utterly. The mind of man cannot 
be satisfied with faultless statement and infallible authority. Its 
quest is for something more rich and divine. As Professor 
Rogers says again, “The consistency of which we are in search is 
not the mere logical consistency of certain abstract truths, nor the 
consistency of scientific formule simply, though these are both a 
part of it, but it is the consistency which is demanded by our 
whole nature as life develops it; and so it is only life that can 
bring to light the data without which our intellectual solution will 
be nothing but a bare framework; logically correct, perhaps, but 
absolutely inadequate” (Modern Philosophy, p. 252). That we 
can ever attain to the satisfaction which our minds crave, either 
through correct processes of reasoning by which we reach correct 
statement, or through submission to some external authority which 
we accept as infallible as a substitute for our own thinking, is a 
false and impossible claim. There is no such short cut to the goal 
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of life. “Life is to be lived,” says a great preacher, “and truth is 
to be won by a process. Nor can it have power in any other way. 


Divorced from life, truth is simply a soul without an upholding 


and inclosing body; it is the absolute without the eternally neces- 
sary relation” (Theodore Munger, Appeal to Life.) The attain- 
ment of certainty is regarded by the abstract philosopher as the 
goal of thought with which he rests content. But it is not so 
with the human mind as God made it. Thought, with all its 
processes, its laws and its results, which we may analyze and 
classify as much as we will, is not an end in itelf, but a means 
to an end. “Not only is our present thought not final, but the 
whole justification of thinking lies in the fact that it is not final, 
and that life still has something for us to do for which thought 
is a necessary preparation” (Rogers’s Modern Philosophy, p. 348). 
No man can claim to have classified and comprehended enough of 
truth to justify any claim to infallibility. Nor is it necessary, 
in order that life may attain its true end, that there should be 
complete certainty, much less an infallible interpreter of truth. 
The world needs not and can get no profit from infallibility in 
Church, or Book, or interpreter of either. The world needs to 
know truth by living the life which God made men to live. As 
Dr. Lyman Abbott says, “An infallible guide would be an injury, 
not a benefit to man. Where man has believed in an infallible 
guide he has stopped growing; that is, he has stopped true liv- 
ing. Life is more important than truth; truth is only an in- 
strument for the development of life.” And again he says, “A 
wise father does not attempt to give his children infallible 
guidance: he throws them on their own resources, requires them 
to answer their own questions and act on their own judgments.” 
(The Outlook, Feb. 23, 1901.) Only thus can the character 
be formed. Therefore, in seeking to know how the Infinite 
Father has been pleased to reveal his truth to men may we 
not conclude that the last thing he would do for us, in the great 
task of developing character, would be to appoint infallible author- 
ities over us? Counselors, teachers, aids to growth in grace and 
knowledge, he has given us in lavish abundance, but no Church 
nor Bible can for any man take the place of his own reason and con- 
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science. By every counselor that can help or guide he must continue 
to cultivate and enlighten that reason and that conscience; but, 
“that reason and that conscience he must follow, for they are his 
ultimate guides. To his own Master every soul must give account 
for himself at last. No Church can render the account for him.” 
(Outlook, p. 436, Feb. 23, 1901.) 

Truth itself can never come by making it an end in itself, 
but only through living; for when abstracted from life, and made 
a thing apart, to be worshiped for itself, it becomes false. “What 
so false as truth is?” sings Browning; and his meaning is that 
literal accuracy, correct statement of fact, impeccable, “eye-for- 
an-eye” justice are often found to be false to the greater moral 
and spiritual truths and to the personal loyalties that minister 
to life. It is this false worship of intellectual certainty that 
requires us to believe impossible things, and thus fatally limit our 
mental life. This misunderstanding of our real needs has caused 
men to adopt arbitrary standards of authority and to affirm infal- 
libility of notoriously fallible men and institutions, to the scandal 
of all sincere lovers of truth. It has thus been the mother of 
bigotries and persecutions innumerable. This false worship of 
the poddess Certainty is responsible for the theories of the literal- 
ist in his interpretation of the Holy Scriptures; requiring him to 
believe that it is literally consistent in all its manifold books, 
infallibly dictated by God himself, and that it contains no contra- 
dictions or errors of any sort. But to the man who trusts in 
the Living God, and to whom it is enough that life progresses 
with increasing purpose toward the perfect day under the abiding 
leadership of him whose Life was the Light of men, none of these 
things are a hindrance. He lives on, content that certain knowledge 
is withheld for the time being since this is God’s way in the de- 
veloping of souls, content to walk by faith, growing in grace and 
in knowledge daily, and willing to sing with that sad, earnest 
seeker after light,—but with joyful hope, because so sure of God, 


. “I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me.” 


Misunderstandings at once arise when we are asked to abandon 
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the hope of absolute certainty and of infallibility. Some one is 
sure to say, “Why, this is nothing but contentment with ignor- 
ance. If we can never be infallibly certain of truth, if there is 
no power to make us utterly sure that truth has been attained, 
why continue the fruitless search?’ In reply it is sufficient to 


say that the search is not fruitless; and walking by faith and not 
by sight is not by any means willing ignorance. It is rather fol- 


lowing the light where the gleam alone is to be found. It is 
seeking truth in the most real and true way. For the final 
satisfaction, the real certainty, if you will, toward which we aim 
is not a thing of correct intellectual processes, but is to be found 
at last in that correspondence of the whole life with the life of the 
Eternal which makes us conscious of our true destiny as inheritors 
of the Life of God. Both Philosophy and Religion are but “atti- 
tudes” toward life, servants called to minister to life; and both 
must be tested by their application to life. That theory most 
nearly approaches truth, and most completely satisfies our demand 
for certainty that sets our life in the largest possible relations 
toward the “all of things”; in a word, that makes life more 
abundant. Test the Christian faith by this test and its appeal to 
the seeker after truth shines forth clear and strong. Its test of 
reliability is not abstract theory, but something concrete and per- 
sonal. Its evidence and authority are a Person. “In him was 
life, and the life was the light of men.” The life of Christ as 
interpreted by every man’s conscience in the fear of God, is the 
criterion of Christian knowledge, the standard of authority, and 
there can be no other. St. Paul places the emphasis exactly where 
it belongs when, although confessing to only a partial and inade- 
quate knowledge of the manifold mysteries of God, he ends by the 
sublime affirmation, “But I know him whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto him.” What reason can there possibly be for sighing for 
infallibilities and absolute intellectual certainties after such mag- 
nificent assurance? “I know him”—that knowledge can unlock 
all the treasures of knowledge. The great reason for believing in 
God is Christ, in whom we see the Eternal. The great reason for 
believing in immortality is Christ, for in him it was manifest. 
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The great reason for believing that good is to be the final result 
of this universe is Christ; for he must reign; such character as his 
being essentially and eternally sovereign. “Believe in God: believe 
also in me. Let not your heart be troubled.” 

Arthur Christopher Benson tells of a conversation which he 
once held with a Roman Catholic priest, and after the good father 
had left he pondered long, as the evening faded into dusk, and asked 
himself the question, “Is there no certainty, then, attainable?” and 
he then tells us in the following beautiful words the answer of his 
own spirit. ‘No ready-made certainty is of avail; a man must 
begin from the beginning and construct his own faith from the 
foundations. Reason must play its part, lead the soul as far as 
it can and set it in the right way; but the spirit must not halt there, 
but pass courageously and serenely into the trackless waste, con- 
tent, if need be, to make mistakes, to retrace its path, only sin- 
cerely and gently advancing, waiting for any hint that may fall 
from the Divine Spirit, interpreting rather than selecting, divest- 
ing itself of preferences and prejudices one by one, and conscious 
that One waits, smiling and encouraging, but a little ahead upon 
the road, and that any turn in the path may reveal His bright com- 
ing to the faithful eye.” (Beside the Still Waters, p. 127.) As 
the child, secure in its father’s love and wisdom, can face the uni- 
verse, with all its dark riddles, in serene confidence and with a firm 
belief in final participation in his father’s knowledge, so the be- 
liever in Christ can face life, and all that life can bring, in the 
confident persuasion that he is in good hands, that he has trust- 
worthy leadership, and that before him is a goal which means 
nothing short of seeing face to face and knowing even as he is 
known. To know Christ makes us sure of God: and this is surely 
the highest and the most fruitful of all certainties. ‘ 


Fat VE 
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NOTES AND DISOUSSIONS 


IN LEWIS CARROLL’S COMPANY 


CuarLes L. Dopeson was an ordained clergyman of the Church 
of England who, because of a slight difficulty of speech and extreme 
shyness of nature, never took a parish, though he preached now and 
then, preferably to children and servants and the poor. His diffidence 
in society was painful. Mark Twain after meeting him at dinner 
in London said, “The shyest full-grown man I ever met.” Most of 
his active life was spent as resident teacher in Oxford University, 
where his instructorship gave him rooms and support on condition 
of his remaining unmarried. While living thus in bachelor quarters 
and pursuing his routine duties, three little children took him by the 
hand and led him on the path to immortal fame, which he won under 
the pen name of Lewis Carroll, as author of Wonder Books, in the 
same general class with Kingsley’s Water Babies and Kipling’s Jungle 
Books. As to the value of such literature, it is at least innocent 
and harmless and diverting. It is worth more to the world than 
half the fiction that is written. And Lewis Carroll’s books are oftener 
quoted and referred to than almost any others published fifty years 
ago. As in Mark Twain’s case, this man’s pen name supplanted his 
real name. Almost everybody knows Lewis Carroll, almost nobody 
mentions Charles Dodgson. 

Browning in his “One Word More—To E. B. B.,” cries, “God 
be thanked! The meanest of his creatures has two soul-sides; one 
to face the world with, and one to show a woman when he loves her.” 
Multitudes of children of all ages, from seven to seventy, agree in 
saying, “Heaven be praised that Charles L. Dodgson had two soul- 
sides, one to face his Oxford University world with, and one to show 
to little children when he loved them.” 

Extremely different the two soul-sides were, and hardly on speak- 
ing terms. Dodgson seldom admitted identity or connection with 
Carroll—shook his head gravely*as if in denial when accused of it. It 
seemed almost a psychopathic case of dissociated personality, an indi- 
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vidual amphibious in two quite opposite realms. Dodgson lived jp 
Oxford with pundits and pedagogues and scientists and senior wrang- 
lers. Carroll lived in the land of Child’s Delight with little tots and 
kiddies. To Charles Dodgson’s company some might not feel drawn. 
In his solemn society we would be regaled with mathematics, on the 
top ranges of which he was quite at home, an easy scaler of the most 
splintery Alpine aiguilles of higher mathematics and expecting us to 
climb with him. Even his recreations were scholastic and austere. 
“This morning,” he says, “while dressing and thinking over the prob- 
lem of finding two squares whose sum is a square, I chanced on 
a theorem (which seems true, though I cannot prove it) that if 
X?-+Y? be even, its half is the sum of two squares. A kindred 
theorem, that 2 (X*-+-Y*) is always the sum of two squares, also 
seems true and unprovable.” (Thanks for “true and unprovable” ; 
showing that the mathematician knows as well as the preacher that 
there are things which are at once true and unprovable.) One pleasing 
conundrum with which this Oxford mathematician “makes a night of 
it” is this: “Sat up till 4 a. m. over this tempting problem sent me 
from New York: “To find three equal rational-sided right-angled 
triangles.’ I found two whose sides are 20, 21, 29; 12, 35, 37; but 
could not find three.” (Thanks, dear Mr. Dodgson! Never mind 
about the other one. We will try to worry along with only two. And 
you ought not to sit up so late.) 

One of the puzzles invented by Mr. Dodgson wherewith to enter- 
tain his friends was called the Monkey and Weight problem: “Sup- 
pose a rope to be hung over a wheel fixed upon the roof-peak of a 
building. Suppose a weight fastened to one end of the rope, exactly 
counterbalancing a monkey which clings to the other end. Now sup- 
posing that the monkey begins to climb the rope, what will be the 
result?” Over this engaging little problem the mathematicians could 
not agree. One said, “The weight goes up with increasing velocity”: 
two others said, “It goes up at the same rate as the monkey”; while 
another said, “It goes down.” One wonders that a gentleman who 
irked the souls of his neighbors with such puzzles had any friends 
or neighbors. Why didn’t they move away? Such was Charles 
Dodgson. Yet we grow reverent toward his midnight mathematics 
when we read what he says concerning a book of his entitled Curiosa 
Mathematica, containing original problems in algebra, trigonometry, 
and differential caleulus, which he called “Pillow Problems,” be- 
cause he had worked them out mentally in the dark, without any 
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tables to refer to, while lying awake at night. He says that one of 
his motives in publishing the book was to show how by a little deter- 
mination “the mind can be made to concentrate itself on some 
intellectual subject and thus banish petty troubles and vexations, 
which, unless the mind be otherwise occupied, will persist in dis- 
turbing the night hours.” “More serious still,” he adds, “are cer- 
tain mental troubles, much worse than mere worry, for which an 
absorbing subject of thought may serve as a remedy. There are 
skeptical thoughts which seem for the moment to shake the firmest 
faith; there are blasphemous thoughts which dart unbidden into 
the most reverent souls; there are unholy thoughts which torture 
with their hateful presence the fancy that would fain be pure. Against 
all these,” says Mr. Dodgson, “some real strenuous mental work is a 
most helpful ally.” For exorcising such evil spirits he resorts men- 
tally to the purity of mathematics, with a reverent faith resembling 
Carlyle’s, who said: “The man who has mastered the first forty-seven 
propositions of Euclid stands nearer God than he stood before.” 
Dodgson, as lecturer on mathematics, would be extremely un- 
popular in Carroll’s world. Wonderland abhors mathematics of the 
Oxford type. Its sentiment is typified by Alice’s struggle with the 
multiplication table which ran thus: “Four times five is twelve, four 
times six is thirteen, four times seven is—O Dear!” and by the Mock 
Turtle’s definition of the four branches of arithmetic as “Ambition, 
Distraction, Uglification, and Derision.” Alice is of one mind with 
Marjorie Fleming and with the little girl toiling under the drop- 
light over to-morrow’s lessons who moaned piteously, “The oftener I 
add it up the differenter it is.’ What would have become of these 
poor little pestered souls if they had lived in old Babylon, where the 
multiplication tables multiplied up to sixty times sixty? In the 
matter of mathematics numerous powerful persons are in Lewis 
Carroll’s company with Alice and Marjorie. Emerson when a boy at 
school could never multiply seven by twelve with any degree of confi- 
dence. The imperial mind of Cecil Rhodes, mighty builder of conti- 
nental empire, man of enormous intellectual daring and colossal enter- 
prise, found difficulty in adding up a column of figures. The author 
of The Little Minister, Sir James M. Barrie, confesses without shame 
that he “never had any passion for proving that when circles and 
triangles try to do impossible things the result is absurd.” Why, of 
course it is! Absurder than any Oxford surd, impossible of expression 
in rational language. And in this respect circles and triangles are 
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just like folks: when they try to do impossible things the result is 
absurd. Everybody knows that without laboriously proving it on 
a blackboard. A few rash persons have incurred the charge of being 
Universalists by expressing the belief that there may be people in 
heaven who, when in the flesh, were not good at figures, and who, like 
Marjorie Fleming, rebelled and lost their little tempers over mun- 
dane mathematics, in which they are pedagogically justified in these 
very days by a Los Angeles superintendent of schools who says in 
a public address: “God bless the girl who refuses to study algebra, 
a study which causes many girls to lose their souls.” Should im- 
mortal souls be cast into outer darkness because they found no fun in 
trying to demonstrate that “the squares of quadrantal ursois are equal 
to minus unity,” or because they were incapable of throbbing to 
the thrill of such a theme as “The Primitive Double Minimal Sur- 
face of the Seventh Class and Its Conjugate,” which was the Ph.D. 
thesis of a certain bishop’s daughter whose prospects for heaven 
would seem just as clear without that thesis presented at the celestial! 
gate. 

In Lewis Carroll’s Wonderland, where life is one grand revel of 
mirth and solemn drollery, mathematic laws no more hold good than, 
according to Kipling, the Ten Commandments bind Tommy Atkins 
“East of Suez” by “the old Moulmein pagoda on the road to Mande- 
lay,” or than any law of God or man binds the sealers “north of fifty- 
three.” In Carroll’s company there are only such merry mathematical 
problems as this one in navigation: “Given the captain’s name and 
the year of our Lord, to determine the latitude and longitude of the 
ship.” Or such court episodes as this: “What’s the charge against 
the prisoner?” “Bigotry, your Honor. He’s got three wives.” 
“Study your dictionary, officer. When a man has three wives, that’s 
not bigotry, that’s trigonometry.” Or the sort of figuring that was 
done in the court when the jury in the case of the Queen’s Tarts 
wrote down on their slates the Fourteenth of March and the Fifteenth 
of March and the Sixteenth of March, and then added them up and 
reduced them to pounds, shillings, and pence. Or the kind of twins 
found up in Maine, where a little girl writes of a pair, one of whom 
was eight and the other ten; found also in Kansas, where a girl, whose 
twin brother is thirty-one, remains by sheer force of will and sta- 
bility of character a tender young thing of only twenty-three short 
summers. In Wonderland Alice found two Tuesdays in every week; 
that was why they were called Two’s-days. 
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Charles Dodgson lived in a world riveted with rules and regula- 
tions, forms, laws, and reasons, a prison-house of regularity where 
one’s intellectuals and impulses sat with their feet fast in the stocks 
of propriety and precedent, domineered not only by mathematics but 
by logic as well. Dodgson himself published a book on logic, and car- 
ried on a sharp controversy by pamphlets and correspondence with 
Cook Wilson, professor of logic at Oxford, charging him with the 
heinous Offense of perpetrating fallacies in his views about hypo- 
theticals. With this rigidly regulated realm there could be no greater 
contrast than the Wonderland in which Lewis Carroll lived, a frolic 
realm where logic and arithmetic play leap-frog together, where that 
dignified, stern and uncompromising precisian, the multiplication 
table, stands on its head and wiggles its toes in the air, where syllo- 
gisms shoot the chute and hang by their eyelids from a trapeze. 

To be in Lewis Carroll’s company is to go gipsying through 
Topsy-Turveydom. The sillier a Wonderland syllogism is the greater 
the gayety of nations. This is a sample syllogism: “No bald person 
needs a hair-brush; no lizards have hair; therefore no lizard needs a 
hair-brush.” And this: “Caterpillars are not eloquent; Jones is elo- 
quent ; therefore Jones is not a caterpillar.” The logic of Wonderland 
is as tipsy as that of the Greek inscription over a tavern in old Athens: 
“He who drinks well sleeps well; he who sleeps well has a pure con- 
science ; he who has a pure conscience is dear to the gods; therefore he 
who drinks well is dear to the gods.” Formal reasoning in Wonderland 
runs into rhyme like this: 


“If a man who ‘Turnips!’ cries, 
Cries not when his father dies, 
It is proof that he would rather 
Have a turnip than his father.” 


And in Lewis Carroll’s company reasoning from analogy is like that 
of the little girl who was scratching the ground with a stick and said, 
“There'll be some little birds here soon, ’cause I’ve planted some 
fevvers.” When Candidate Woodrow Wilson said to an Oregon audi- 
ence, “I don’t care a pepper-corn for logic,” he was bidding for the 
vote of Wonderland, where Professor Jowett is canonized for his most 
audacious heresy that “Logic is neither a science nor an art but a 
dodge,” which is orthodox doctrine in Wonderland. 

In Lewis Carroll’s company we are with the children, a good, 
safe, happy, boundless place to be. The human race, like ancient 
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Gaul, is divided into three parts—men, women, and a sexless tertinm 
quid. Men are men and women are women, but the little ones are 
neither. Childhood is a world by itself, a world in which, as Symonds 
says is the case with William Blake’s poetry, “there are no men and 
women—only primal instincts and the energies of the imagination,” 
Francis Thompson’s explanation of Shelley is that he was an eternal 
child. What is genius but the child’s faculty of make-believe raised 
to the Nth power? Professor Phelps of Yale says, “Louis Stevenson 
spent his life, like an only and lonely child, playing games with him- 
self. To a boy the mud-puddle becomes an ocean where the pirate 
ship is launched ; a scrubby apple tree has infinite possibilities. Armed 
with a wooden sword the child sallies forth in the rain and fiercely 
cuts down the mullein stalks; could we only see him without b ing 
seen, we should observe the wild light in his eyes and the frown 
of battle on his brow. He walks cautiously in the underbrush to 
surprise the ambushed foe.” Stevenson was playing the child when 
to the question, “Where is Samoa?” he replied: “You go out the 
Golden Gate and straight ahead till you take the first turn to the 
left” —“directions,” says Professor Phelps, which “make up in joy- 
ous childlike imagination what they lack in latitude and longitude. 
. . . Stevenson, prone in bed, when his attention was not diverted 
by a hemorrhage, had all manner of pageants and day dreams play- 
ing across the counterpane, just as Ben Jonson saw the Romans 
and Carthaginians fighting, marching, and countermarching across 
his great toe.” 

Lewis Carroll was at home in the realms of imagination. He 
knew the road to Wonderland and led his child-friends thither, and 
they flocked after him as the children of Hamelin after the Pied Piper. 
He was also at home in the realms of glee and laughter where the 
children live. Like a daisied meadow lying between the landing coast 
of infancy and the foothills of youth which rise toward the uplands and 
peaks of maturity are the preadolescent years; years which are the 
playground of primitive impulses where tiny, tender creatures frolic 
in spontaneous sportiveness ; where life is to the child as “a flower-bed 
to a young humming bird, a collection of proprietary sweets” ; where 
the sheer gladness of being alive bubbles into laughter so that some one 
says, “The earth first laughed when the little children came” ; gladness 
which made Tom Hood say, “Childhood is such a merry, joyous 
time that I often wish I was two or three children”; the gladness we 
hear in Kipling’s “They,” where, amid the fountain’s tinkling and 
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the bees’ mumbling and the doves’ cooing, the man catches “the 


utterly happy chuckle of a child absorbed in some light mischief” ; 
the gladness mirrored in the lines: 


“Happy, happy, happy for all that God hath done, 
Glad of all the little leaves dancing in the sun.” 


“The final test of a gentleman is perhaps his attitude toward 
children,” says William Lyon Phelps. Thackeray asserted that “Swift 
never spoke well of a child, nor ever mentioned one except to say 
that it squalled”; which shows Swift as a surly churl. When the 
blind woman in one of Kipling’s stories asks the man if he is fond 
of children he dissembles his love by giving her one or two reasons 
why he does not altogether hate them. 

Lewis Carroll’s chief joy was in his child-friends, of whom he said, 
when asked how many he had, “More than I could count on my toes if 
I were a centipede.” Nearest and dearest of these were Alice, Lorina, 
and Edith, small daughters of a stately couple, the erudite Dr. Greek- 
Lexicon Liddell, Dean of Christ Church, and Mrs. Liddell, the Grand 
Dame of Oxford. Alice, Lorina, and Edith Liddell—a fine match for 
“rave Alice and laughing Allegra, and Edith with golden hair,” in 
Longfellow’s “Children’s Hour”—lived close by Mr. Dodgson in the 
same college court, and much happy play he had with those three little 
virls, often taking them boating on the river in summer afternoons, 
picnicking under the trees along the bank, and spinning for them on 
demand many marvelous tales of a novel kind improvised by his fertile 
and facile imagination, to which they listened wide-eyed and entranced. 
When he paused they chorused, “Tell us some more”; and when he 
said, “Not now; next time,” those insatiable youngsters cried, “It’s 
next time now.” His favorite apparently was Alice, “Child of the 
pure, unclouded brow and dreaming eyes of wonder,” with “sunny face 
and silvery laughter,” who became to his enchanted fancy the “Dream- 
child moving through a land of wonders, wild and new, in friendly 
chat with bird and beast,” as is recorded in Adventures in Wonder- 
land and Through the Looking Glass; and of whom he wrote with 
tender recollection in years long after, 

“Still she haunts me phantom-wise, 


Alice, moving under skies 
Never seen by mortal eyes.” 


Has this world any more exquisite beauty than the flowerlike 
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faces of little children? George Matheson remembered through his 
years of blindness the face of a little girl whose “beaming countenance 
revealed the beauty of a spotless soul and made some hideous old 
theologies look diabolical.” The writer of these pages cares more 
for some child-faces he remembers, including one entrancing infant 
whose gleeful mischief fixed upon her for life the name of “Little 
Witch,” than for far-famed Trojan Helen with her face that “launched 
a thousand ships and burnt the topless towers of Ilium,” or for the 
Woodmaid of Domremy haloed with legends and painted in many a 
picture, or for Mona Lisa with her hundred-thousand-dollar smile. 
Of those little faces he says, as Luigi in Pippa Passes said of the 
moonlit summer nights, “Gone are they, but I have them in my soul.” 
Remembering some of them at the baptismal font and the communion 
rail and the marriage altar, young souls steeped from birth in the 
atmosphere of godly homes and never false thereto, he falls helplessly, 
automatically into accord with Emerson, who, when his wife suggested 
having their children baptized, said, “I will not object, if you can 
find a minister as pure as they are.” We sympathize with Bronson 
Alcott who wrote, “Verily, had I not associated with children, had 
I not studied human nature in its period of infancy and childhood, 
I should never have found the tranquil repose, the steady faith, the 
vivid hope that now shed a glory and a dignity around the humble 
path of my life. Childhood hath saved me. The chief obstacle in 
the way of human regeneration is the want of a due appreciation of 
the nature of children.” Who can fail to be touched by that hallowed 
letter which Bronson Alcott wrote to his first-born on her ninth 
birthday, telling her how “dear an object of love and hope” she is 
to her parents as her “life buds and blossoms under their eyes” ; how 
they “watch this flower growing in the Garden of Life, scenting the 
air with its fragrance and delighting the eye by its colors”; how they 
“pray that it may never fade, nor its fragrance cease, but flourish in 
perpetual beauty, and be transplanted in its time into the Garden 
of God above, whose plants are ever green and fresh and blooming, 
to be the amaranth of heaven, the pride and joy of angels.” 

In Lewis Carroll’s company is a merry place to be. To the Pall 
Mall Gazette, the Fortnightly Review, and the Saint James Gazette, 
this tall, grave Oxford don Dodgsoned in articles on subjects educa- 
tional, philanthropic, and political, and to Ellen Terry he wrote letters 
which, she said, always smelled of mathematics; but to his child- 
friends he Lewis-Carrolled in letters like the following missive to a 
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wee miss who was given to sending him kisses in her letters (as a 
certain lovely little ten-year-old in New York sent a hundred and fifty 
kisses on one post-card to a grizzled old editor). Here is the letter 
his small correspondent received from the sunny side of this grim 
middle-aged mathematician: “My Dear Gertrude: This really will not 
do, you know, sending one more kiss every time by post; the parcel gets 
so heavy that it is quite expensive. When the postman brought your 
last letter, he looked quite grave. “Two pounds to pay, sir,’ he said. 
‘Extra weight, sir. ‘O, if you please, Mr. Postman!’ I said, going 
down gracefully on one knee (1 wish you could see me go down on 
one knee to the postman—it’s a very pretty sight). ‘Mr. Postman, 
do excuse me just this once! It’s only from a little girl!’ ‘Only from 
a little girl, he growled. ‘What are little girls made of? ‘Sugar 
and spice and all that’s nice—especially the spice,’ I began to say, 
but he interrupted me. ‘No, I don’t mean that,’ he said. ‘I mean, 
what’s the good of little girls when they send such heavy letters” 
‘Well, they’re not much good, certainly, I said, rather sadly. ‘Well, 
mind you don’t get any more such letters,’ the postman said, ‘at least 
not from that particular little girl. J know her well and she’s a 
reqular bad one.’ That’s not true, is it, Gertrude? I don’t believe 
he ever saw you, and you're not a bad one, are you? However, | 
promised him you and I would not send each other many more letters 
—‘only two thousand, four hundred and seventy or so,’ I said. ‘O, 
said he, ‘a little number like that doesn’t signify. What I meant 
was, you mustn’t send many.’ So you see, Gertrude, we must keep 
count now, and when we get to 2,470 we mustn’t write any more 
unless the postman gives us leave. Your loving friend, Lewis Carroll.” 

When Lewis Carroll was spoken of as the Children’s Friend, he 
only half deserved that title, for all his child-friends were of the 
feminine persuasion. Boys were too much for him; he dreaded them 
as if they were wild animals. With reference to them his perplexity 
resembled that of the Pittsburgh street urchin who strayed into the 
art gallery and stood before a copy of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna 
with his attention specially fixed on the lower part of the picture 
where the two winged heads of “those awful angel boys” (as Mrs. 
Jameson calls them) are up-gazing. Regarding them dubiously, the 
half-grown gamin inquired of a bystander, “Be they kids or be they 
bats?” To his bright little friend, Kathleen Eschwege, whose ac- 
quaintance he made on a railway train, he once wrote: “I am fond 
of children—except boys.” And again he wrote: “Sometimes chil- 
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dren are a terror to me—especially boys. Little girls I can now and 
then get on with when they are few enough. Even they easily become 
‘de trop.’ But with little boys I am out of my element altogether.” 
When an Oxford man wrote, “You are such a friend to children, | 
think I must bring my little boy to see you,” he replied, “Don’t,” 
or words to that effect, to the fond father’s astonishment and disgust. 
A playful letter from him to a little girl who had a new baby brother 
ends thus: “My best love to yourself; to your mother my kindest 
regards; to your small, fat, ignorant, impertinent brother, my hatred. 
I think that is all.” The baby brother’s mother thought that was 
more than enough, even if in jest. 

Sad to say, many others share Lewis Carroll’s feeling about boys, 
A. C. Benson writes: “Ruskin was always fond of girlhood, but there is 
no evidence that he took the slightest interest in boyhood. Little boys 
were to him like miniature savages, in whom the selfishness, the 
cruelty, and the boisterousness of humanity had not been chastened 
or refined.” Various experts and inexperts have attempted to elucidate 
the difference between boys and girls, among whom was Ruskin, who 
tried his hand at it in “Sesame and Lilies,” when he wrote: “There is 
just this difference between the making of a girl’s character and a 
boy’s—you may chisel a boy into shape, as you would a rock, or ham- 
mer him into it, if he be of a better kind, as you would a piece of 
bronze. But you cannot hammer a girl into anything. She grows as 
a flower does—she will wither without sun; she will decay in her 
sheath, as a narcissus will, if you do not give her air enough ; she may 
fall and defile her head in dust, if you leave her without help at some 
moments of her life; but you cannot fetter her; she must take her own 
fair form and way, if she take any, and in mind as in body must have 
always 


‘Her household notions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty.’” 


Dr. J. H. Rigg, writing to Mrs. Wansbrough on the birth of her son, 
said: “Indulgence does little harm to girls; they seem to be the better 
for a little spoiling. With boys it is otherwise. Firm guidance—a 
mastery that is not loud nor violent—a loving mastery—is necessary 
for a boy that has the making of a man in him.” How far Ruskin 
and Rigg are right in this profound matter, we dare not undertake 
to say; we are becomingly modest about our ability to pronounce; 
but we would rather have the judgment of certain experienced wise 
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mothers and fathers of sons and daughters, some of whom may read 
these pages, than the lucubrations of a whole senate of Ruskins. We 
heard one great Southern woman, mother of three sons and four 
daughters, say: “I would rather bring up three girls than one boy; 
there is less anxiety.” One man says: “My little daughter is a tea- 
rose, satin to the touch, wine to the lips, and a faint, delirious per- 
fume. But my little son is a June apple, firm and cool and scornful 
of too much sweetness, but full of tang and flavor, and better than 
bread to the hungry.” 

Occasionally antipathy is directed against girls. Hazlitt, the 
English essayist, seems to have been a girl-hater. In 1806 Charles 
Lamb wrote to William Wordsworth: “Hazlitt is in town. I took 
him to see two very pretty young girls. They were well behaved, they 
neither laughed, nor sneered, nor giggled, nor whispered—but they 
were young girls—and that was enough for Hazlitt. He sat and 
frowned, blacker and blacker, in perfect misery, indignant that there 
should be such things as Youth and Beauty, till he tore me away 
before supper and owned that he could not endure young girls. They 
drove him mad. So I took him home to my old nurse”; which was 
the right place to take him, for his childish petulance needed a nurse 
as certainly as his bearishness needed a cage and a keeper. One who 
remembers Louisa May Alcott tells us that her preference was for 
little boys, with a prejudice against girls. She wrote in her diary: 
“I never liked little girls—never knew many except my sisters.” 
Was she then so unfortunate in her sisters? And what did the girls 
think of her? She had a deep bass voice before which children 
literally trembled. Perhaps it took a boy’s courage to face her, and 
little girls fled. 

The prejudice against boys seems widespread and supported by 
some uncomfortable testimony. In some scientific quarters it is 
accepted as a fact that the boy is a barbarian needing to be civilized. 
One cynic declares that the word “boisterous” should be spelled with 
a “y” instead of an “i” to indicate its probable derivation. The biogra- 
phy of a great English historian, speaking of Edward Lecky as a 
delicate and rather feeble boy, says “there was nothing of the whole- 
some young barbarian about him,” the intimation being that he was 
not a real live boy, but what his rough comrades would contemptuously 
call “a sissy.” Even when quiet, a boy is under suspicion. His quiet- 
ness is regarded as being only a weather-breeder and portending some 
new mischief, In Mrs, Bacon’s Biography of a Boy, Susie says appre- 
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hensively to her small brother, aged eight, “The way you keep quiet 
lately, Martin, is simply nerve-racking.” Herbert Spencer, in his 
book on Education, ranks the boy with savages, urging in proof his 
facial peculiarities, his natural customs, his manners, his ignorance 
of civilization, and his lack of sympathy with law and order. And 
it is officially reported that both in England and in the United States 
teachers and school boards are reverting to Spencer’s theory that the 
average boy is a savage. Educators and school inspectors publish 
reports like this: “In a Bayonne public school on physical examina- 
tion morning thirty boys were given black marks and dismissed for 
the day because of dirty hands and faces; whereas only one girl had 
to be sent home.” One boy, when told to wash his hands, said: 
“What's the use? They'll only get dirty again.” A little girl re- 
marked, “Boys are very wearing on everything but soap.” A grand- 
mother was picturing to her small grandson the heavenly city with 
gates of pearl and pavements of gold. “What! No mud to play in?” 
commented the scornful child. The schools publish reports like this: 
“Tn a Brooklyn spelling match held in the Academy of Music, the con- 
testants being the champion spellers from twenty-six schools, one 
half boys, the winners were six girls and only two boys; while it was 
a twelve-year-old mite of winsome femininity who outspelled all her 
competitors, including thirteen boys.” Side by side with our fre- 
quently poor showing in school classes is published the fact that we 
boys stand at the head of the criminal class. In the New Jersey State 
Prison at Trenton, a woman visitor twitted the keeper on having 
hundreds of men prisoners and only a dozen women. “But, madam, 
in the institution on the other side of town (the State insane asylum) 
it is the other way about,” replied the keeper. “Yes,” flashed the 
woman, “the men are so bad they drive the women crazy.” Lewis 
Carroll knew an old lady who tried to moderate the pugnacity and 
ferocity of a male youngster by showing him the picture of a battle- 
field covered with dead men and horses, and describing its bloody 
horrors as vividly as she could. All she got out of the little ruffian 
was, “Tell it again. I’m going to be a soldier.” The newspapers 
print reports like this: “At Tarrytown some small boys pelted with 
stones the Baptist minister’s eight-year-old Dorothy, so that she died 
of her injuries. The man of God held his broken heart in check, 
blamed the tragedy on ‘the thoughtless savagery of boyhood,’ and 
prayed, ‘Father, forgive them; they knew not what they did.’” The 
prejudice against boys intensifies in some instances into mania. A 
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convict serving a life sentence in Auburn prison for murdering a 
seven-year-old boy, confesses to having tried to kill twenty little boys 
in various parts of the country through sheer dislike of the species. 
The court that tried him was of opinion that this gentleman carried 
his antipathy too far. 

There is an extensive boycott against boys. In the autumn of 
1914, when Belgian families, fleeing before the terrors of the Ger- 
man invasion, were streaming into France, many French households 
offered to shelter and adopt a refugee child. An American reporter 
who witnessed this flight of the homeless writes: “I saw in my travels 
hundreds of these offers to take in children and give them a home. 
Every blessed offer was for a girl, not one for a boy. It must be 
that girls behave better and are more amiable, manageable, and nicer 
all round than boys. The war has taught me that female children 
stand miles higher in popular esteem than male children.” In 1916 
the child-placing agency of the New York State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation reported increasing difficulty in finding homes for homeless 
boys. Childless couples applying for children to adopt want little 
girls, and the institutions have the boys from six to ten years of 
age on their hands and don’t know what to do with them. They 
have every variety of boy, Jewish, Catholic, and Christian, but few 
takers. The officials cannot explain why boys are not wanted, and 
the poor little boys themselves weep and wail at being constantly 
passed by. There are a few countries where little girls are not wanted. 
A Chinese mother in our hospital at Nanchang, who had more chil- 
dren than there was food for, wept because her new baby was a boy; 
if it had been a girl she could have made way with it. They drown 
girl babies in China. 

The esthetic value of boys seems not to be great. As a rule 
artists and poets have small use for them. The world of art prefers 
girls, little or big. Concerning the superior artistic value of the 
feminine one esthetic authority writes: “Woman, the feminine, sym- 
bolizes the artistic character of the universe more than the masculine 
does. Man symbolizes power, while woman stands for beauty, grace, 
and charm, which are the concern and quest of art. She produces 
much the same effect as music, poetry, or a Greek amphora.” The 
collection of Whistler’s paintings in the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art might almost be called a Gallery of Little Girls, as the 
following titles indicate: “The Little White Girl,” “The Little Rose 
of Lyme Regis,” “The Little Faustina,” “Little Blue Bonnet,” “The 
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Little Lady of Soho,” “Little Green Cap,” the famous “Gold Girl.” 
Even the picture called “Pouting Tom” is a girl. In art, “Innocence” 
is always a little girl, whether the artist paints her on canvas, as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds did, or carves her in marble, as Alfred Drury did. 
When Hoffman painted his picture of the boy Jesus, twelve years 
old, disputing with the doctors in the temple, the great artist, failing 
to find in all Dresden a boy nice enough to serve as model, had to 
use a Dresden flower-girl for his purpose. It is her face we see in 
his famous painting. 

What shall be said to the artists, so unfriendly or negligent 
toward us? Well, for one thing, say that in Raphael’s most renowned 
painting, the Sistine Madonna, which is the glory of the Dresden 
gallery, the Virgin Mother holds in her arms a BOY, and at the 
bottom of the picture looking up are two angel boys; a picture so 
subduing in its spell that even peasants tiptoe softly into the chamber 
which contains it to do homage to its surpassing beauty. 

Poets also pay small attention to boys. Take out Whittier and 
Bret Harte and Eugene Field and Whitcomb Riley and John Hay, 
and the boy has small place in American verse. A recent versifier, 
following the bad precedent of the classic poem about “Rats and snails 
and puppy dogs’ tails,” perpetrates this wanton and atrocious dog- 
gerel ; 

In Fairy Land the little boys 

Would rather fight than eat their meals. 
They like to chase a gauze-winged fly 
And catch and beat him till he squeals. 


Not only artists and poets, but the common man shows a par- 
tiality for girls. In the period when James M. Buckley and the writer 
were students (seven years apart) at the Pennington School, the old 
stage-driver, Uncle Amos Lanning, used to call out under the semi- 
nary windows the morning stage for Trenton. The bent and withered 
old man never bestowed any tender or complimentary epithets on us 
boys as he passed in front of our side of the building, but when he 
reached the girls’ side he showed his gallantry by lifting up his 
cracked and quavering voice under their windows cheerily in an inimi- 
tably queer clucking, chirping cry: “Wake up your eyebrows, ye pretty 
birds, ye! All aboard for Trenton! Stage is ready.” 

The chief value of boys is not esthetic or poetic. Their most 
ardent lovers would not expect Tennyson to write, “King rose of 
the rose-bud garden of boys,” and the boys wouldn’t like it if he did. 
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Do artists and poets dote on girls? So do the boys. To a company 
of boys the opinion was once submitted that a sweet little girl is the 
sweetest thing in the world. The boys assented eagerly. They would 
not be the men we take them for if they did not so assent. And cer- 
tainly if the boys concur, the opinion stands, nemine dissentiente. 

Let no admirer of boys think it necessary to rise and defend 
them. First and last boys get as much coddling as is good for them— 
especially if there is a mother in the house as, by mysterious coinci- 
dence, is apt to be the case. Don’t worry about the boys. They are 
able to take care of themselves, and, in course of time, to take good 
care of the girls also, ay! and to take care of their country and save it 
from its enemies if need be, as they did in our war for Liberty and 
Union. 

Few things are more refining and gratifying to a man than to 
find himself the object of a child’s pure enthusiasm. Friendship 
rooted in a contrast and blooming out of the gap between age and 
childhood may be a fragile flower, yet not sickly but pleasant in its 
measure while it lasts. Lewis Carroll at the age of fifty said, “Of 
course there isn’t much companionship possible between an old man’s 
mind and a little child’s, but what there is is sweet and wholesome, 
I think.” And again he wrote: “Next to what conversing with an 
angel might be, comes, I think, the privilege of having a child’s 
thoughts uttered to one. I have known a few children and their 
friendship is a blessing and a help in life.” Such friendships are 
prophylactic against the taint of mean and evil things. In com- 
panionship with children a man may feel safeguarded, as if God had 
given the angels charge concerning him. Their innocence and beauty 
are even more purifying than was the influence of Beatrice over 
Dante, or Bettine’s devotion to Goethe, described by George William 
Curtis as “serenading with tender love an old man who waves his 
hand and breathes down a kiss which falls like a snowflake on her 
face.” 

Nothing can more quickly gentle the heart of a strong man 
than the hand of a child nestling trustfully in his, or the weight of 
a dear little head on his shoulder. It is enough to make a coward 
brave and a bad man good. This is the gist of that notable story of 
Little Lord Fauntleroy and his grandfather, the mean wicked old 
earl, whom the boy’s trust transforms into something better. The 
white souled, loving little boy doesn’t know his grandfather is wicked ; 
insists that he is noble, till the old reprobate is simply compelled to 
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quit his meanness and be good in order not to disappoint and shock 
that innocent child. In Kipling’s story of the mansion haunted by 
dead children and dream children it is the touch of a child’s hand 
that makes the most pathetic and hallowed moment of a story be- 
lieved to be inspired by his own experience when his little girl died 
in New York years ago and he himself was at the same time des- 
perately ill there. When the man in that story, seated with the blind 
woman by the hearth in the firelight in the great child-haunted old 
mansion, slid his chair back and reached behind him to tap the leather 
of the screen, he presently felt his relaxed hand taken and turned 
gently between the soft hands of an invjsible child. And then a little 
brushing kiss fell in the center of his palm, as a gift on which his 
fingers were once (when his little girl was alive) expected to close. 
It was “the all-faithful, half-reproachful signal of a waiting child, 
not used to neglect even when grown-ups were busiest—a fragment 
of the mute code devised long ago.” To him this tiny clasp and kiss 
were as a signal from his own lost child, giving him the familiar 
token of her presence, and to the reader that little brushing kiss in 
the hollow of his hand, is the most exquisitely tender touch in all 
the mysterious and moving tale. When Blanco Posnet felt the child’s 
soft cheek against his, and the tiny fingers on his neck and behind 
his ears and in his hair, something inside of the rough horse thief 
melted, something “went soft,’ and he gave the young mother the 
horse he had stolen and on which he was fleeing’ for his life, so she 
could hurry her sick baby to the nearest doctor, while, for thé sake 
of that little child, he gave up his only chance for escape and stayed 
there to be caught and hanged. 

Every home becomes a Wonderland so soon as a child is born 
into it. F. W. Boreham, in his essay, “The Baby Among the Bomb- 
shells,” says: “Half the pleasure of welcoming a new-born baby is 
the absolute certainty that here you have a packet of amazing sur- 
prises.” A growing child in a house is pretty sure to make life one 
long surprise party, immensely educational. “I had no idea being 
a mother was so wonderful,” wrote a dear young missionary Madonna, 
bending over her first-born, her baby boy, at the South Gate of Tient- 
sin. The education grown-ups give to children is not so wonderful 
as that which they get from the children. It has been whispered 
about in secret places of the earth by fellow victims showing each 
other their bruises that youngsters often give their elders a whacking 
surprise. These tiny creatures, so safe to play with in some respects 
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—as free from guile or malice as a canary bird—are yet dangerous 
to experiment with in other respects. Some Scotchman said the 
clergy are “kittle cattle to shoe behind”; but a clergyman is a tame 
domestic animal, more harmless than “the necessary cat,” compared 
with the impulsive, erratic, incalculable child, whose utterances, de- 
vices, and performances only omniscience can anticipate. Lewis 
Carroll’s biographer says truly that adults cannot foresee or invent 
the sayings of children; they can only record them. A child is an 
embodied interrogation point, asking innumerable questions, some 
of them bothersome. The author of a book entitled The Religion 
of the Universe tells us that the most puzzling question ever ad- 
dressed to him was by a little girl who asked, “Please, sir, tell me 
why there ever was anything at all?” Now, who feels equal to giving 
a lucid and convincing answer to that question? All your grown-up 
knowledge and wisdom routed by the perfectly natural inquiry of a 
thoughtful child! The whole senate and sanhedrin of scholars and 
sages simply throw up their hands. One inquiring infant can make 
theologians and philosophers look silly. The gossips of Homer’s 
time have sent down a rumor that he died of chagrin over being 
“stumped” by children, some fisher lads whom he met on the seashore 
having given him a riddle he could not guess. As children’s ques- 
tions are often unanswerable or embarrassing, so their answers are 
liable to be peculiar. A little girl, reciting in natural history, being 
asked to define the difference between the human family and the 
animals, answered with innocent irony: “A brute is an imperfect 
beast; man is a perfect beast.” A public school boy being asked to 
define a gentleman, wrote rather ambiguously: “A gentleman is a 
man who wears a silk hat and walks on the outside of a lady.” A 
clever little chap, being asked to define a friend, framed this ad- 
mirable answer: “A friend is a fellow who knows all about you, and 
yet likes you.” A little girl, being asked if she had a brother or sister, 
replied, “No’m. I’m all the children we’ve got.” An exquisitely 
confused but perfectly lucid answer. Her mind was perfectly clear 
and not muddled as was that of a good housewife during the siege 
of Paris. A worthy couple had a pet dog named Bijou. They were 
very fond of Bijou; but one day there was nothing left to eat and 
poor little Bijou had to be cooked for dinner. The Bijou stew needed 
no salt, being seasoned by the briny tears running from their eyes 
into their mouths as they ate their pet. When the nourishing but 
tragic repast was finished, the good wife put the bones together on 
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a plate and said, “How Bijou would have enjoyed these!” Her be- 
wildering mental picture of Bijou enjoying his own bones if he had 
only been alive to eat them is more delicious than the stew itself can 
possibly have been. 

The pitiless and appalling candor of children sometimes makes 
asking them questions a hazardous experiment, and these little folks 
sometimes turn the tables unexpectedly on their elders. “I never told 
stories: when I was a little girl,” said a mother reprovingly to her 
unveracious daughter, an incipient little Sapphira. “Didn’t oo, 
Mamma? When did oo bedin?” queried the culprit innocently. 
“Alice, it is bedtime. All the little chickens have gone to bed.” “Yes, 
Mamma, and so has the old hen,” answered the small lawyer, skillfully 
entangling the mother in her own reasoning from analogy. Tacticians 
of no mean order they sometimes are. A young mother playing with 
her three-year-old Virginia, and challenging the little mind to see what 
it would do, asked, “Which do you love most, Papa or Mamma?” But 
the wise little diplomat, determined to keep on good terms with 
both hemispheres of her universe, instantly faced her sudden dilemma, 
and, drawing upon her Sunday school instruction, successfully evaded 
by answering with pious adroitness, “I love Jesus,” a perfectly un- 
objectionable reply to the fair young mother’s unfair question. Score 
one for the tiny tactician, too wary to be caught in such a trap. As 
for the young mother, she had occasion to reflect on what Chesterton 
calls “the ancient sagacities of infancy.” 

“Mary, you must stop talking and get quiet. I must go down 
stairs,” said a mother who was putting her baby to bed. “Now, I 
won’t answer but three more questions.” 

“Oo won’t answer but free more questions, Mamma?” asked the 
infant thoughtfully. 

“No, I will not.” 

“Well, Mamma, does oo love me?” began the wily little imp, 
slowly and deliberately. 

“Why, of course I love you, child.” 

“°At’s one,” remarked the cunning baby. 

“Does 00 love Papa?” continued she. 

“You know I do,” answered the unsuspecting mother. 

“?At’s two,” noted the little accountant. 

“Mamma, does 00 love Aunt Fannie?” 

“Yes, yes!” was the impatient reply. 

“°At’s free,” said the tally keeper. 
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“And oo won’t answer any more questions, Mamma?” 

“No, I will not,” said the mother decisively. 

“?At’s four,” cried little Mischief, with an exultant laugh over 
the mother’s discomfiture. The mother, at that moment, had cause 
to doubt the correctness of Aristotle’s saying that the deliberative 
faculty in a child is immature. 

The professor of philosophy and his little seven-year-old were 
out in the garden together, and Dorothy was running about and hid- 
ing among the lilac and currant bushes and darting out at her father 
with “Boo! Boo!” and running away again. 

“The gobbeluns’ll git you ef you don’t watch out,” the professor 
called after her. 

“There isn’t any such thing as gobbeluns,” answered Dorothy. 

“Maybe there isn’t any such thing as anything, Dorothy,” 
dreamily murmured the professor, delirious with philosophy. 

“Yes, there is, Father,” replied Dorothy; and her eyes hunting 
for a concrete argument, lit on a big yellow long-necked solid sample 
of reality, “there is such a thing as a squash.” And a handy thing 
it was to hit a mooning swooning metaphysician over the head with 
to bring him to his senses and a recognition of reality. A sane recti- 
fier of her father’s mental aberration was Dorothy. 

The subtle wiles of the child are such as to beguile the very elect, 
yea, even the Lord’s anointed, and inveigle them into transgression. 
There is a pretty story about how a four-year-old inveigled a bishop 
into being a cooffender against domestic if not divine law. The 
bishop was a guest in the minister’s house over Sunday. After break- 
fast and morning prayers, the bishop and the child chanced to be 
alone for a time in the sitting-room. Four-year-old said, “O, Bishop, 
wouldn’t you like to see my picture book?” Of course the bishop 
would, and for some time he and the little girl were absorbed in the 
pictures. All at once she cast an apprehensive glance around, and 
looking up into his face said quickly under her breath, “Please, 
Bishop, don’t tell Papa what we’ve been doing, ’cause he won’t like 
it; he wouldn’t let us look at this book on Sundays.” Like a new 
Adam beguiled by a new Eve this unsuspecting bishop found himself 
involved in a scandal. He too had eaten the apple and had to go to 
church and preach that day knowing himself to be a coparcener in 
Sabbath breaking. This recalls the experience of an Anglican bishop 
with a little girl who, on hearing him preach, said: “What a lot of 
adjectives that man knows,” hearing which the witty bishop said, “I 
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never use one word when five will do.” Not even on the Lord’s day 
can even a well-meaning man be safe, as was seen again on another 
Sunday when another child gave a minister and his wife a big drink 
of “the wine of astonishment.” A Cincinnati seven-year-old was 
visiting her grandparents’ home on the Eastern seaboard. After 
morning service the pastor’s wife captured her and took her into the 
parsonage for dinner. At the table she announced that she intended 
to be a missionary. Several questions, calculated te test whether she 
had fully counted the cost, made her look sober and hesitant ; and, after 
serious meditation, she said, “Maybe it will do just as well if I marry 
a minister.” On this compromise she reflected pensively a few mo- 
ments with downcast eyes, and then, looking straight at the minister, 
she boldly said, with the air of one who has made up her mind, “I 
think I'll wait for you.” And this shameless avowal was made in the 
presence of the minister’s horrified wife who sat at the other end of 
the table! The ruthless visitor, having done what she could to de- 
stroy the peace of that home, gayly went her remorseless way. That 
devastating damsel showed herself as fickle as she was ruthless by 
marrying years afterward another man. 

One more disastrous encounter with the innocents. It was an- 
other Sunday in the afternoon. The minister was visiting his Sun- 
day school, as was his custom, moving about from class to class and 
greeting teachers and scholars. Before going home to his study he 
pushed open the door of the infant class room, just to peep at the 
tots seated in rising rows and looking like a terraced garden of 
flowers ; not to deliver an address, for his evening sermon was mulling 
in his mind. But the teacher insisted he should say a few words, 
and the obliging stupid had no more sense than to comply. So in 
an inane, absent-minded sort of way he showed that he had arrived 
at the years of indiscretion by trying to say something without saying 
anything. “Well, children, I wonder if you are all as good as you 
are good-looking? Are all of you good?” “Yes, sir!” came the 
reply, vociferous, prompt, and with splendid unanimity.. “Well, 
children, I wonder if you are always good?” “Yes, sir,” responded 
the closely federated chorus. No chance for any moral exhortation 
in that exemplary assembly. The baffled minister knew without look- 
ing that the amused teacher was smiling behind him at his dis- 
comfiture; but he ventured one more attempt to breach through 
the serried lines of blamelessness and impeccability that fronted him. 
“But do you always find it easy to be good?” he asked desperately. 
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The brave little prevaricators were not to be brow-beaten, and, with 
rising enthusiasm, they hurled their defiant “Yes, sir,” in the minis- 
ter’s face. There they sat in shining rows—forty blooming little 
saints, according to their own story; and the moral instructor could 
have no function with such immaculate patterns of good behavior. 
The bluffed and beaten pastor did not help his predicament by say- 
ing in semi-idiotic way, “Well, children, I’m glad you are always 
good, and that you always find it easy to be good. I’m afraid | was 
not always good when I was little; and I’m sure I did not always 
find it easy to be good.” And with that he bowed to the smiling and 
amused teacher, and beat an ignominious retreat out the door with 
his lines in very bad order. As he wended his way toward his study 
to prepare for the evening service, the brazen saintliness of those 
redoubtable infants seemed to him like a “superfluity of naughtiness.” 
But the cream or the sting of this story, whichever you please to call it, 
is in the sequel. In the middle of that week there was necessity for 
some domestic discipline in one of the homes of that parish; and a 
good mother made her little girl stand in the corner, face to the wall. 
There the child stood, pouting and sullen, writhing in spirit, and 
suffering a kind of misery which is susceptible of being mitigated by 
respectable company. Presently the bad child, who probably “had a 
little curl right in the middle of her forehead,” looked over her shoul- 
der at her mother and said, “Um! The minister was bad when he 
was little. Um!” By this shrewd move the young culprit extricated 
herself from the loneliness of her disgrace and sheltered herself be- 
hind the minister’s confession. The unfortunate pastor, when he 
learned how he had been ill used, made this mental memorandum: 
“Beware of infant classes. The infants are loaded. They will pose 
as saints and publish you as a sinner.” 

We hold that the dictionary is ungallant and unfair in making 
coquette and flirt feminine. This happens because the dictionary 
makers are men. Nevertheless one man’s sore experience made him 
think for a time at least that the most heartless caprice is of the 
feminine gender. Into a certain home there came a new baby girl, 
as if to fill the vacancy left a year before by a little boy whom God 
had taken. Almost from her first intelligent consciousness she and 
the family pastor were good friends. She accepted him as a normal 
part of her universe as she found it on her arrival. Her understand- 
ing was that he belonged to her to do as she pleased with, and accord- 
ingly she made use of him at sundry times and in divers manners 
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for her own diversion and delectation. If she chose to get him down 
on the floor to play with her blocks and toys, she had her way as if 
it had been so ordained from all eternity. If she wished to pull his 
hair or his ears it was the same. The course of true love ran smooth 
until she and he were very old friends, that is, until she had reached 
the mature age of three. “Old,” you know is a relative term. Ac- 
cording to Lewis Carroll, it is justifiable to address a chicken just 
out of the shell as “Old Boy,” when compared with another chicken 
that is only half out. This precocious infant, aged three, decided, 
for reasons hid in the inscrutable depths of femininity, to give that 
preacher-man the surprise of his life by a sudden exhibition of femi- 
nine caprice. So one day when he called and she came down stairs 
five minutes or more in advance of her mother, instead of running 
to greet him as usual, she eyed him from a distance loftily, silently, 
and coldly, as if to say, “Who are you?” paying no attention to his 
outstretched hands and his friendly “Come here, I want to tell you 
something.” Then she turned her back upon him, strode to the win- 
dow and gazed into the street, the mystified man meanwhile calling 
vainly, “Come here! Come here!” in his most dulcet, coaxing, and 
appealing tones. After a while she turned from the window, went 
slowly part way toward him just to raise his hopes; then stopped, and 
with a haughty air gave him one last scornful look, rigid, frigid, and 
repellent, an ultimatum of disdain, flounced out of the parlor and 
toddled off up the stairs without having deigned him a single word. 
Upstairs this ruthless little coquette, with an air of triumph, an- 
nounced to her amazed and amused mother, “I boked his heart”; as 
proud of her heartless achievement as a precociously mousing kitten 
might be over catching and worrying its first mouse. With almost 
feline cruelty she had made her victim realize with little Marjorie 
Fleming that “love is a papathetic thing.” The whole performance 
of this disconcerting damsel makes one think of what an enthusiastic 
but unlettered gentleman, describing a sunset, rapturously called the 
“entire toot dissemble of it.” Now out of what mysterious and un- 
fathomable depths of femininity came this extraordinary piece of 
acting on the part of this incipient small woman—this device for 
chastening masculine self-importance and preventing him from feel- 
ing too sure of his place? In the administration of discipline, such 
things may have to be done sometimes. Henry Stone remarks feel- 
ingly that woman is a special dispensation of Providence to keep 
man’s conceit from running away with him; but the mystery is how 
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this mite of only three summers knew the trick. The minister made 
a new marginal note in his text book on Human Nature, to the effect 
that consistency is not one of the jewels commonly worn by infant 
femininity on week days or outside of Sunday school; and since that 
shocking experience he has maintained that for ways that are mys- 
terious and tricks that are bewildering the child feminine is pecul- 
iar. This painful and heart-rending incident shows that premature 
and prickly symptoms of the eternal feminine are liable to appear 
even in infancy, and that poor unsuspecting and defenseless man is 
never safe from its wiles or its whims or its weapons. An English 
essayist, Richard Middleton, wrote: “I have seen a girl baby six 
months old practicing the art of producing smiles of calculated sweet- 
ness in her cradle.” A dangerous creature the infant feminine is, if 
at the age of six months her smiles are wiles. 

It is doubtless another piece of ungallantry when the fairer part 
of mankind is labeled “the inquisitive sex.” Nevertheless we confess 
to one experience with the child-feminine which shows that even the 
infant may be expert in the role of inquisitor as well as effective in 
that of ethical instructor; and may blend the functions of catechist 
and moral monitor to her elders. A certain man who feels an irre- 
parable loss out of his year if he fails to see the apple orchards in 
bloom, went for a week to a quiet inn in the hill country of northern 
New Jersey in May time when the land was glorious as a bride, dressed 
for her wedding, to witness the miracle of spring and to revel in the 
beauty of the flowering trees. To go into the country in apple blossom 
time is finer than to “go down to Kew in lilac time,” as Alfred Noyes 
advises the Londoners to do. Staying in the same inn was a little 
four-year-old, belated in her talking in consequence of scarlet fever, 
but her inquiring faculties not in the least retarded, as will presently 
appear. One day about noon the man, having returned from a walk, 
was standing in the hall looking out on the road through the glass 
door. Little four-year-old, seeing him, began conversation without 
waiting for formal introduction. An anxious inquirer asks whether 
the art of questioning is obsolete. It is not in any danger of becoming 
even obsolescent in Caryll’s neighborhood so long as she is alive. She 
began: “Oo isn’t goin’ out adain?” “No,” said the man. “Oo binned 
out once.” “Yes.” “Where did 00 go when oo was out?” “Up the 
hill to the woods.” “What oo go there for?” “To see the trees and 
the birds.” “Did oo see any birds?” “Yes, and I saw one beautiful 
bright red bird.” “Why dida’t oo bing him to me?” “I couldn't 
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get at him—he was up in a tree.” “Why didn’t 00 put salt on his 
tail, and tatch him?” “I hadn’t any salt, and, anyway, he was out 
of reach.” “Why didn’t oo dit a ladder and do up and dit him?” 
“Because there was no ladder there.” “Was he vewy wed?” “Yes, 
red all over; redder than this coat,” answered the man, laying his 
hand on a girl’s sacque that was hanging on the hat-rack in the hall. 
“Oo mustn’t touch at toat.” “Why not?” “’Tause it isn’t oor toat, 
Where is oor toat?” “It’s upstairs in my room.” “Well, go upstairs 
and touch oor own toat.” Thus did she enlighten the morally be- 
nighted. The minister took the reproof meekly as becomes a trans- 
gressor, realizing in a new and rather excruciating way how true it is 
that the Lord sometimes stills the offender by ordaining strength 
and truth out of the mouth of didactic babes who may prove “profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness.” Little four-year-old, though belated in speech, was well 
advanced in the ethics of private property, the refinements of meum 
et tuum. The minister learned how it feels to have one’s morals 
manicured by an austere infant. But one almost shudders to think 
what a detective or cross-examining lawyer or curtain lecturer 
that child was capable of becoming. 

The child in the role of moral instructor figures also in the 
following incident: In a certain home filled with the faith and rever- 
ence which ought to atmosphere the momentous years of childhood 
when the feet of the angels are still upon the ladder going up and 
down above their dreams and their waking; a house concerning which 
a certain man, being asked by an inquisitive friend, “Why do you go 
there?” answered instantly, “To wash my soul off’—a reply at once 
unpremeditated and unimprovable ; a house the children of which could 
no more have understood a home without religion than a duckling 
would know what to make of a waterless world ; a home whose religion 
was as natural and genuine as jts laughter; in such a home two little 
children were upstairs together at bedtime. One was something over 
three, and the other was half-past six. The younger was in her crib, 
and the older was charged with the duty of staying until sleep should 
settle down on that crib. The baby was not sleepy; she was full of fun 
and frolic, mischief and glee. The older one was serious-minded and 
very religious, and regarded her small sister’s inconvenient wakeful- 
ness and levity as untimely, undecorous, and even sacrilegious coming 
as it did immediately after “Now I lay me down to sleep.” In the 
interest of order and decorum, something must be done to solemnize 
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that frivolous infant’s gay and festive mind. And the duty of dis- 
ciplinarian was promptly undertaken with an almost ministerial 
sense of responsibility, with awful solemnity and startling directness. 
“Baby,” said the little prelector on the solemnities of existence, “you 
know you got to die.” The merry little mite, slightly sobered, winced 
under the sharp and sudden blow. “Everybody got to die?” she ques- 
tioned timidly. “Yes, everybody,” answered her relentless tormentor. 
“Wasn’t never nennybody ’at didn’t die?” continued the baby, feeling 
about like a wild creature in a trap for a chance to squirm out of her 
unpleasant predicament. Now her preaching sister was as con- 
scientious as she was religious (a very excellent thing, by the way). 
She knew her Bible and she could not tell a lie. So she was obliged 
to admit that there was once a man named Elijah who did not die. 
“What did he do?” asked the infant. “He went up to heaven in a 
chariot,” answered the self-appointed instructor. Instantly that 
glorious baby saw a way out; she kicked up her pretty pink heels and 
cried triumphantly, “’At’s way I goin’, I not goin’ to die. I goin’ 
up in chahwiot.” And having disposed of that frightful bug-a-boo, 
that victorious baby was soon sleeping peacefully on her laurels. 
Now, not the thumbscrews and racks of the Roman Inquisition nor 
the tortures of the police third degree could extort from us the names 
of those two children. But one is French for My Beauty; the other 
is suspected of being descended from the mother of the Gracchi; and 
if prophetic dreams were vouchsafed to little children, one of the two 
might have had that night a vision of a future clergyman and the 
other of a future artist. And here is the wish of the baby’s oldest 
friend: May the “chahwiot” so long ago engaged not be missing when 
the need for it arrives! 

Lewis Carroll, though never a pastor, had a ministerial heart 
toward the little folks, and his friendship was of that kind. The 
minister sees a good deal of the children of his parish and knows 
them well. Ina very real sense, they are his little ones. They are the 
lambs of his flock, and he their tender shepherd. He watches them 
grow. No one else outside the family has such happy access to them. 
One of the seldom mentioned rewards of life in the ministry is the 
friendship with little children, lasting sometimes through life, and 
the longer he lives the more clinging and enriching is this reward. 
The string of pearls for which Tiffany asks three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars is a cheap and paltry decoration compared to a string 
of children’s hearts. One pervading motive of this essay is its author’s 
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desire to commemorate the children who have charmed and cheered 
him along the trail of the friendly years, some of whom, having ob- 
tained help to be patient with his perversities, continue unto this 
day, imitating one of the attributes of divinity by being without 
variableness or shadow of turning. 

A child was told of a pair of golden slippers which, if she could 
find them, would take her to Wonderland where she might see the 
little girl her mother used to be. A certain white-haired man moves 
about in various cities among many grown men and women, some 
heads of families, noting how dignified and goodly to look upon they 
are in their maturity, but seeing all the while, as recollection looks 
past them, the children they used to be. He has more and lovelier 
memories of them than they know, and when he writes to them or 
of them his pen quivers to the thrill of distant music—to the sound 
of echoes from years long gone, echoes like those of which Tennyson 
sang among Killarney lakes and hills, when he sang first of bugle 
echoes which “die in yon rich sky, and faint on hill or field or river,” 
and then sang, as if for us, “Our echoes roll from soul to soul, and 
grow forever and forever.” To this friend of their childhood they 
are immortal children; and to all of them, wherever they may now 
be, he sends by spirit wireless this message : 

I have you fast in my fortress 
And I will not let you depart, 


But will put you down in a dungeon 
In the round tower of my heart. 


And there I will keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruins 
And molder in dust away. 


And he asks of them that, if they do remember, they will remember 
him with this: 
He said that the longest journey 
Was all on the road to rest; 
He said the children’s wisdom 
Was the wisest and the best. 


He said there was joy in sorrow 
Far more than tears in mirth, 

And he knew there was God in Heaven, 
Because there was love on earth. 


He said, “Be faithful to God and God will be faithful to you.” One 
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brave woman, now in middle life, does so remember, and says to the 
minister of her girlhood: “You said to me once when I was a girl, 
‘Be true to God, Hattie, and he'll never forsake you,’ and I’ve proved 
it to be so. I’ve had a stormy life since then, and a rough road and 
a bitter cup; but I’ve never let go of God’s hand once. And he’s been 
my one friend and helper.” To these children and to his other friends 
the writer of this essay says, “The company | have kept has kept me.” 
In 1853 a Maryland minister, after making his parting pastoral call 
at a house which was full of lovely children, wrote in his diary, “What 
would I think of myself, if these little girls should ever have cause 
to cease loving me?” ‘To remain worthy of such friends is a laudable 
and lifting ambition. A helpful prayer for any man to offer is this: 


Dear God, I pray that I may be 

The man they think me—nothing less. 

Oh, help me be, until life ends, 

The man they think me—these my friends. 





THE ARENA 


RANSOM TO SATAN AND OTHER MATTERS 


Ir will be remembered by those who read the Meruopist Review for 
January that I not only did not criticize the brethren who put in W. N. 
Clarke and took out Curtis in the Course of Study, but highly praised the 
former as mediating a remnant of Christianity to those who, offended by 
the mechanical ideas of the old orthodoxy, have not the patience to ask, 
What is the eternal truth in the faith of our fathers? and throw overboard 
historic Christianity. On account of lack of space the editor had to omit 
the last sentence or two of the paper, as follows: “I think it is a capital 
idea to give our young ministers a taste of other theologies, and a mastery 
of Hodge, A. H. Strong, Shedd, or others (even a Roman Catholic like 
Scheeben), would be of incalculable value. Hodge's three volumes are a 
theological education, and (I might add here) Pope’s three are a noble 
second. But let these be in addition to our own Raymond, Terry, Curtis. 
And especially would not a course in the theological ideas historically at 
the root of Methodism be a good thing,—a little book of a dozen or two of 
the doctrinal sermons of Wesley?” 

As theological graduates are excused from the course of study, it was 
simply my aim to show the men who must read the course that, now that 
Clarke has taken the place of Curtis, they are to remember that they are 
not only reading a very liberal Baptist instead of an evangelical Methodist 
(though by no means hide-bound in his orthodoxy, but with a vital and 
modern message in every syllable of it), but they are reading one who is 
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out of accord with four or five distinguishing features both of historic 
Methodism and of historic Christianity. My purpose was to make a 
statement in historical, rather than in systematic, theology. That W. N. 
Clarke is thus out of accord does not mean that our neophytes should not 
read him, or even that they should not be compelled to read him, but only 
that they should read him with knowledge, or (if I had my way) in con- 
nection with such books as Curtis’s Theology, or Lidgett’s Atonement, or 
Hough’s Theology of a Preacher, or his Essays. We Methodists are not 
Roman Catholics, and have no index of Forbidden Books. I read with 
delight many Unitarians even of the extreme left, some of whom are my 
personal friends. But that is no reason why I should surrender my con- 
victions to them, nor allow their excessive “breadth” to tone down my 
Christianity. But all truth is God’s truth, and no truth-lover lives long 
before he garners much from fields far from his own theological fences, 
fields where many a noble and beautiful spirit has had free course and 
been glorified. 

It is sometimes said that Methodists have no doctrine of atonement. 
Speaking generally, from Wesley to Miley, the doctrine was a real objec- 
tive atonement paid by Christ to the righteous God for the sins of the 
world. Miley was the first to bring in an essential modification. Harking 
back to the Grotian and late New England governmental demand, he made 
in 1879 the necessity of atonement to be the exigences of God as ruler of 
the universe. But even so the atonement when made was a real one, an 
actual propitiation. The next departure was that of Bowne in his little 
book on Atonement (1900), who came out with the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist theory of moral influence. I have never had occasion to study 
Bowne’s theological writings, and so speak under correction, but I under- 
stand that in this pamphlet he did not deny the truth in other theories, 
but affirming any truth there might be in those theories went forward to 
enlarge on the transcendent influence of Christ’s life and death. In 
Bowne’s trial in 1904 under the charges of the Rev. George A. Cooke, he 
was defended by the eminent conservative Dr. Buckley, and made clear 
his orthodoxy by affirming his allegiance to Wesley’s Sermons and Notes 
and the Articles of Religion, which were taken as the standards at the 
trial. This was long before the publication of his Studies in Christianity 
(1909), which I am told is a much more aggressive departure from historic 
Christianity than Clarke. But Bowne, though an eminent philosopher, 
was a poor theologian, and nothing shows that more than his trying to 
domicile in Methodism the shallow view just mentioned, which ‘1s as false 
to the New Testament as it is to history and Christian experience. 

As to the frequent misrepresentation that the Church taught for a 
thousand years ransom to Satan as her special theory of atonement, that is 
a contemptible historical chestnut which our neophytes will have to 
swallow with much other false stuff. If Clarke had been a Methodist he 
would have read the article by Professor Sheldon in this Review for July, 
1878 (pp. 504-24), “Atonement of the Early Church No Price Paid to 
Satan,” as well of course as his History of Doctrine, and he would have 
been better informed. (By the way, why do we allow our Canadian 
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prethren to be so far ahead of us in requiring their young ministers to 
read the Greek Testament, Sheldon’s History of Doctrine and other great 
pooks?) Or if he had seen the late Professor Egbert C. Smyth's pamphlet, 
Ransom to Satan, Boston, 1900, he would also have been corrected. Pro- 
fessor Stevens’s specialty was New Testament theology and not history, 
and if he had asked his colleague, Professor George P. Fisher, to give him 
the history of the ransom to Satan theory he also would not have misled 
his readers. It is not true that the “first definite theory” was this. Per- 
haps the first theory was that the death of Christ was a ransom (Mark 
10. 45)—to whom it was not necessary to say, as that would be supplied by 
the Jewish consciousness (cf. Isa. 53. 4,10). It was not till about 230 that 
the ransom to Satan idea came out in the fertile mind of the theological 
genius Origen, and then not as his “definite theory,” but as only one ele- 
ment in the multiform and many colored lights in which he regarded the 
atonement. I think there was only one other Greek father who held with 
him in this, and that was his interesting disciple, Gregory of Nyssa. 
Even all the generalizations of the eminent “liberal” Harnack you cannot 
accept without verification. “We find it [this theory] in [the Western 
. theologians] Ambrose, Augustine, Leo I and worst in Gregory I” (Hist. 
Dogma, iii. 307). But when you turn up the references an essential part 
of the theory—a ransom actually paid by Christ to Satan—is too apt to 
elude you. This is true of Augustine, Leo I and even Gregory I, and I 
have not tried Ambrose. Of course these and other men believed that 
Satan was deceived and overcome by Christ, and all the time it was held 
that Christ came to overturn his kingdom, and so his work had important 
aspects toward the kingdom of evil, but that Christian theologians gen- 
erally for a thousand years held that the significance of the atonement was 
a ransom paid to Satan is an oft-asserted fiction and a slander on the 
Church and her teachers. Like most historical legends it dies hard. 

That my dear friend the late Bishop Goodsell, one of the most wide- 
viewing and truly catholic spirits as well as charming writers God ever 
gave our Church, made the casual remark on the train in praise of one of 
the most fascinating books in theology ever written, I can readily believe. 
That is all the more reason why our untrained young ministers, when 
they come to read a book so engaging, should know exactly where it 
betrays “to the spirit of our time” our historic Methodist testimony, and in 
the January number of this Review they can learn that, impartially and 
truthfully, though very briefly presented. 

JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 





PREACHING IN THE OPEN AIR 


In his admirable book The Church and the Social Problem, Professor 
Plantz states it as his conviction that the Christian Church of the twentieth 
century faces a crisis of the utmost importance, and that it can meet the 
needs of the age only by adapting its teaching and methods of work to the 
peculiar conditions of the times. 
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Dr. Goodenough, in a past issue of the Mernopist Review, discussing 
the church and the new need, makes this significant statement: “The 
church has many weaknesses and some faults. ... The church may be 
a divine instrument but it is a human organization. Anything human has 
its limitations, and it is easily capable of error. One is not prepared to 
admit that the church of our day is a failure, though confessing that it is 
not a brilliant success.” 

No intelligent observer would quarrel with these statements of 
opinion. One need only glance over the titles of recently published reli- 
gious work to realize that we are face to face with a problem which calls 
for immediate solution. The church is at last awake, and the remedies 
suggested are naturally numerous. The causes being of a multiple char- 
acter they must be so. 

Some would suggest wider church publicity, others the socializing of 
the church, others again the organizing of the men of the church into a 
distinct organization, and again some put their faith in a constituency 
survey. 

While all these suggestions are excellent, and will, without doubt, 
prove strong factors in meeting successfully the present situation, it has 
often occurred to the writer that we are largely neglecting a method which 
has been tried and tested in different centuries, in different countries, and 
under different circumstances, and has always been a definite success: 
open-air preaching. 

Open-air preaching certainly has the divine sanction, for that was the 
method used in the first centuries of the Christian era. We cannot forget 
that the old Hebrew prophets, the brave and heroic men who declared the 
whole truth of God as it had been given to them, with a total disregard of 
any serious consequences which might ensue, were open-air preachers. 

Was not John the Baptist an open-air preacher as well? He compelled 
success by his methods and message: even the prejudiced Jews expressed 
a high regard for him and paid tribute to his spiritual power. Neither can 
we forget that the preaching of Jesus was largely rendered in the open 
air. How many allusions do we find in the New Testament testifying to 
that fact? Did he not address the multitudes in the market places, on the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, at the foot of the mountains, and in the wilder- 
ness? Did not the apostles do the same? and the wonderful success of the 
Saviour was repeated in their lives. Some of the most successful preaching 
the world has ever known has been rendered in the open air. 

We Methodists, in particular, ought to be partial to thi§ kind of 
preaching, for was it not preaching in the open air which gave rise to the 
great spiritual movement now denominated Methodism? When Whitefield 
and the Wesley brothers revolted against the policies of their church they 
soon found the doors of the church everywhere were closed against them; 
the opportunity for religious work for several months had been steadily 
narrowing. “It seemed,” says Fitchett, “as if England had no place for 
them and could offer them no career.” Then Whitefield, with an unquench- 
able passion for preaching, cast aside conventional usage and decided to 
preach in the open air. The result of this experiment is worth noting. 
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His first audience, we are told, numbered 200; the second 3,000; the third 
5,000; until the preacher had audiences actually numbering 20,000 people. 

When the time came for Whitefield to sail for Georgia, anxious that 
the wonderful work should go on, he sent a request to John Wesley to 
come to Bristol to take up the work. It is a well-known fact that Wesley, 
like all the clergy of his time, was strongly biased against this form of 
preaching. When he decided to go to Bristol he looked upon it as a sum- 
mons to the grave! “I submitted,” he says, “to be more vile,” and stand- 
ing on a little grassy mound he preached his first open-air sermon to a 
great crowd of people. 

Charles Wesley had the same reluctance, but yielded to the persua- 
sions of Whitefield. “If I do this,” he wrote, “I shall break down the 
preach and become desperate.” His success was amazing, like that of his 
brother John and Whitefield. Thus the work went on, gathering impetus 
and strength, drawing new helpers, until Methodism was firmly established 
on the soil of England. The beginning of Methodism in America was 
brought about in the same way, as witness the life of Asbury, Embury, and 
others of the pioneer preachers of Methodism. 

This question the writer would ask: Are we utilizing this method of 
reaching the people as much as we might? We hear constantly of com- 
plaints, from all parts of the country, of empty pews and thin congrega- 
tions. Why not carry the Good Tidings to them, and by the force of our 
message and the earnestness of the messenger, compel them to come in? 
While we offer increased facilities for social fellowship and make surveys 
in order to find the people and learn their religious standing, we shall miss 
a great opportunity if we fail to carry the gospel to those who pass along 
the highways, throng our streets, but come not to the church. The shep- 
herd, Jesus says, goes after the lost sheep, and searches until he finds it. 
The question of its location is of relative importance only; the vital con- 
sideration is the finding and the saving of the lost sheep. 

Turin, N. Y. Evan Evans. 





MY FIRST TEXTS 


CoNcERN is sometimes expressed as to whether the young men of 
to-day are preaching the same gospel that their fathers did. A slight help, 
perhaps, in testing the matter would be to compare the texts used now 
with those used in other days. As a trifling contribution to such compari- 
son the writer submits the texts and topics of his first twelve sermons, 
all of them prepared and preached while he was a student or teacher at 
Middletown, Conn., and Pennington, N. J., holding simply a local 
preacher’s license, between the years 1863 and 1867. In both of these 
places he had the delightful and stimulating companionship of the “Boy” 
whose sermons in the last number of the Metnopist Review (read with 
great pleasure) have stirred him up, as was intended, to these “reminiscent 
recollections.” 

The list is as follows: Persecution—‘“All that will live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution.” 2 Tim. 3. 12. Pilgrims and Strangers— 
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“These all confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” 
Heb. 11. 13. Faith—‘According to your faith be it unte you.” Matt. 9. 29. 
Knowledge of God—“This is life eternal, that they might know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” John 17. 3. Sold 
for Nought—“For thus saith the Lord, Ye have sold yourselves for nought; 
and ye shall be redeemed without money.” Isa. 52. 3. Easy Yoke—‘“For 
my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” Matt. 11. 30. Works—“Ye see, 
then, how that by works a man is justified and not by faith only.” James 
2. 24. Praise—“It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to 
sing praises unto thy name, O Most High.” Psa. 92. 1. Who Will Be 
Lost?—“Who among us shall dwell with the devouring fire? Who among 
us shall dwell with everlasting burnings?” Isa. 33. 14. Christ Our Life— 
“When Christ who is our life shall appear.” Col. 3. 4. Morality—“If 
thine eye be evil thy whole body shall be full of darkness.” Matt. 6. 23. 
The Presence of God—‘“I have set the Lord always before me, because he 
is at my right hand I shall not be moved.” Psa. 16. 8. 

A few remarks on the above may be in order. These themes do not 
smack of the school room or the study. They come pretty close to the 
daily life of the common people and throb with a strong desire to do good 
to such. They do not undertake over-ambitious subjects concerning which 
a youth could have nothing important to say. They are not theological or 
scholastic, but practical. They speak out of experience and to experience, 
one third of them, indeed, dealing with the fullness of the great salva- 
tion—the value of the constant presence of God, the duty and beauty of 
continual praise, the mighty power of a living faith, and the necessity of 
straightforward, uncompromising conduct. 

This latter—a sort of keynote of the entire ministry which was then 
beginning and has gone on for fifty-four years—was embodied in the very 
first text. Did ever any other youth of nineteen, I wonder, feel called to 
begin in just that way. I do not remember to have ever heard or read, 
before or since, any other sermon with that precise text, although doubt- 
less such have been preached. Its selection seems to show that I did not 
intend to follow in the beaten track, that I had some ideas of my own that 
I considered it important should have utterance, and that independence 
of the world and close walking with God, even at cost, was to be largely 
my line through life. 

Distinctly noticeable in these twelve texts is a rather remarkable 
balance in the parts of the Bible used—four from the Gospels, four from 
the Epistles, and four from the Old Testament. Subsequent years showed 
a much smaller proportion from the Old Testament. Out of 430“texts 302 
were from the New Testament, 131 from the Gospels, and 146 from the 
Epistles. 

Noteworthy also is the fact that of the twelve sermons three were 
exclusively to the unconverted (sinners, no doubt, I called them) and 
there were parts, near the close, of about all the others when an appeal 
was made to this small but important section of the congregation. Such 
is not so much the custom now, I judge. These sermons were all preached 
Sunday morning to small audiences, for the most part, although a few 
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were given at camp meetings and in large churches. One of the sermons 
was on Christ exclusively, and three others were from his words. 

These were all fresh, earnest, thoughtful presentations of fundamental 
truth, prepared and delivered with a very deep sense of responsibility. 
The writer reviews them after this long period with considerable satisfac- 
tion and much praise to God. He never can be thankful enough that he 
chose the ministry, or rather that God chose him for this high calling, and 
that he was not disobedient to the heavenly vision whose glow has never 
faded. JAMES MUDGE. 

Malden, Mass. 





AROHZOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE LATEST IN ARCHZOLOGY 


Tue inactivity, or indeed total cessation of excavations in Bible lands 
may be mentioned as one of the minor evils of the carnage now raging. 
The war explains why so little that is really new has been reported of late 
from the various fields of archeology in any of the American or European 
periodicals and newspapers. No doubt, however, the great conflict once 
over, peace restored, and the Turk shorn of his power, the interest in 
Biblical archeology will be greater than ever and important work will be 
carried on in Asia Minor, Palestine, and Syria as well as in the Nile, 
Euphrates and Tigris valleys. Great archzological discoveries have 
generally followed great wars. 

Though explorations have temporarily ceased in these far-off lands, the 
study of biblical archzology has not diminished. This lull in excavations 
will afford scholars time to familiarize themselves with the discoveries 
already made; for it is a well-known fact that our great museums still 
possess much material which has not been carefully studied, much less 
understood. 

Much has been written in late years upon these subjects, but among 
all we have seen in English, French, or German, we know nothing as com- 
plete and up-to-date as a volume of nearly 500 pages, entitled Archeology 
and the Bible, by Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College. 

The book is divided into three parts: the first discusses briefly and 
illuminatingly explorations in many lands, the second furnishes a transla- 
tion of the documents and inscriptions discovered, while the third part 
affords the eye a good representation of the objects brought to light. In 
short nothing could be much more complete or calculated to acquaint the 
reader with the latest discoveries in Bible lands. 

The volume is published by the American Sunday School Union, 
Philadelphia, and while technical enough in style and material to satisfy 
the scholar and the critic, it is nevertheless sufficiently clear to interest 
any reader of ordinary intelligence. It is just such a book as should be 
in the library of every Bible student. The author has succeeded well in 
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his purpose, for his aim has been to present “an outline of the history of 
the exploration and of the countries sufficient to enable him [the reader} 
to place each item in its proper perspective.” The fact that this beautify) 
volume is published under the auspices of the American Sunday Schoo] 
Union is a sufficient guarantee that the chief object of such a publication 
is the dissemination of facts and belps among those of our pastors and 
Sunday school teachers desirous of keeping up with the times and to 
become familiar with the most important discoveries in Bible lands. 

Naturally, in a field as rich in material as archeology, Professor 
Barton had to confine himself to discoveries directly connected with Bible 
study; for the task assigned him was to discuss and illustrate in as concise 
and simple a style as possible such discoveries as will facilitate the study 
of the Book. It is but natural, therefore, that more than 600 passages in 
the Old Testament and Apocrypha, and more than 100 in the New Testa- 
ment are referred to as finding parallels, more or less direct, in the 
inscriptions. ; 

The texts, for the greater part, are translated by Professor Barton, the 
rest are the translations of distinguished scholars. He is never dogmatic. 
When there is more than one interpretation, he presents the different 
views, and gives the reader the opportunity to decide for himself. There 
is no room for dogmatism in archeology, for no one knows what a day 
may bring forth in this branch of learning. The “settled results” of criti- 
cism have been so often unsettled by archeology, hence “the necessity of 
a deeper faith, confident in the ultimate triumph of truth, patiently await- 
ing further light.” 

On comparing the inscriptions, one sees immediately the superiority 
of the Hebrew Scriptures over the so-called parallels brought to light by 
the archeologist from the mounds and temples of Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Egypt. Let us quote from Professor Barton. He says: “Babylonians and 
Egyptians pour out their hearts in psalms with something of the same 
fervor and pathos as the Hebrews, but no such vital conception of God and 
his oneness gives shape to their faith, and brings the longed-for strength 
to their spirit. Egyptian sages developed a social conscience, comparable 
in many respects with that of the Hebrew prophets, but they lack the vital 
touch of religious devotion which took the conceptions of the prophets out 
of the realm of individual speculation and made them the working ethics 
of a whole people.” How true, then, are the words of the apostle: “Men 
spoke from God, being moved by the Holy Spirit” (2 Pet. 1: 21). 

Considerable space is given to Egyptian discoveries, a long chapter 
to those of Babylonia, and another to the Hittites; but nearly three times 
the attention is given to Palestine as to those three. When, however, it 
comes to texts and inscriptions the* proportion is more than reversed, 
notwithstanding the great amount of money and time expended on 
Palestinian excavations. The results, as far as the discovery of written 
records are concerned, have been exceedingly meager. Egypt, as is well 
known, has yielded an abundant harvest. This is partially due to its 
climate. Babylonia and Assyria have likewise furnished numberless 
inscriptions. Hittite monuments, scattered over much territory, have 
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likewise been very numerous. But though the number of Hittite inscrip- 
tions is very large, the script and language of these people are practi- 
cally unknown, notwithstanding the attempts of Sayce, Jensen, Winckler, 
Delitzsch, and others to decipher them. Several have advanced theories 
and proposed solutions, but up to the present, all to little avail. Just 
before the war broke out two German savants made great promises. Will 
they be fulfilled? 

That portion of the book relating to explorations in Palestine is very 
full and will be of the greatest interest. Professor Barton seems to be at 
his best here. He is thoroughly acquainted with excavations in the Holy 
Land from the days of Robinson and Dr. Eli Smith down to 1914. The 
former was in some sense the father of Palestinian exploration. He was 
greatly aided by Dr. Smith, his former pupil, who had spent many years 
as missionary in Palestine. Their familiarity with Arabic was of great 
value to them, for it enabled them to identify many biblical sites. Lieu- 
tenant Lynch, of the United States Navy, and Dr. Anderson, a geologist, 
made a thorough study of the Dead Sea and its immediate surroundings 
in 1848. They were the first to make known that this body of water was 
1,300 feet lower than the Mediterranean. Other Americans who have con- 
tributed more or less to the study of Palestine were Paine, who identified 
Mount Pisgah; Henry Clay Trumbull, who rediscovered the site of Kadesh- 
barnea—though disputed by some—and Dr. Selah Merrill, once consul at 
Jerusalem. He paid special attention to the country beyond Jordan, and 
made a careful study of the walls of Jerusalem. Nor should we omit the 
name of Dr. Thompson. Thus we see that Americans have always taken 
a keen interest in the Land and the Book. 

But no people know Palestine better or as well, as the British. They 
know every mile of it from Dan to Beersheba, and beyond, in every direc- 
tion. Several distinguished officers of the British army, among them 
General Charles Warren, the late Lord Kitchener, General Gordon, and 
others, spent years of study in the Holy Land. These made a complete 
survey of the country; so it may be safely said that Britain knows 
Palestine better than Turkey does. Among excavators stand most promi- 
nently the names of Bliss, of American parents; Petrie, Mackenzie, and 
Macalister. These, under the direction of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
made important discoveries at Azekah, Gezer, Gath, Jerusalem, Lachish, 
and elsewhere. 

The German Palestine Society, directed by Professor Guthe and Dr. 
Schumacher, have explored many places east of the Jordan and also at 
Megiddo. Other Germans have labored in Edom, especially in Petra. 
Professor Sellin of Vienna made valuable discoveries at Taanach and 
Jericho. Four tablets similar to those of Tell-elAmarna were dug up by 
him at the first mentioned place. Pére Vincent and other members of the 
Ecole Biblique at Jerusalem have aided too in many ways, and so has the 
American school of the same city. Nor should we forget to mention the 
excavations at Samaria by Harvard University, financed by Jacob Schiff 
of New York. 

The labors of the above named persons and societies have contributed 
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much to a better understanding of the story of Palestine from gray 
antiquity to our days—from the early stone age when paleolithic man had 
no abode save the natural caves and holes in the limestone hills of the 
country. The so-called neolithic dwellers of Palestine left behind them 
many monuments in rude stones, such as menhirs, cromlechs, and dolmens. 
They dwelt not only in natural caves, but also in ones cut out of the 
soft limestone rocks. Such an artificial cave was discovered and examined 
by Macalister at Gezer. This was used as a temple, a crematory, and a 
place for burying the dead. The people who occupied these artificial caves 
were non-Semitic, probably the same as or nearly related to the Horites 
of the Pentateuch. According to Professor Macalister they dwelt in several 
portions of Palestine from B. C. 3000-2500, when they were subdued by 
Semitic tribes, known as the Amorites, who came from Babylonia and who, 
some centuries later, were joined by other Semites. 

It is interesting to know that Babylonian inscriptions have names 
very similar to those of the Hebrew Scriptures, such as Abarama (Abra- 
ham), Joseph-el and Jacob-el. It is but natural that Babylonian and 
Hebrew names should show a resemblance, since both languages are akin. 
Of course, no one will try to identify those who bore these names with the 
Hebrew partiarchs, but they clearly prove the relationship between the 
Semites of Palestine and Babylonia. 

Nothing could be more natural than that a world-power like Egypt 
should want to extend its dominion northward to the valleys of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. The easiest way to do so was through Palestine, 
the great battlefield of the nations. We have records of Egyptian traders 
there as early as B. C. 2000. Sesostris III captured parts of Palestine 
as early as the middle of the nineteenth century B. C. In short, all the 
excavations in the Holy Land bear more or Jess testimony to the influence 
of Egypt in Palestine for many centuries. 

It was early in the nineteenth century B. C. that the Canaanites emi- 
grated to Babylonia, where they held sway for six hundred years, and 
extended their power westward and south as far as Egypt. Then there 
came a period of one hundred years, when Egypt, in its turn, subdued 
Palestine. This is known to us from the long list of names of places 
inscribed by Thothmes III on the walls of the temple of Amon—a large 
number of which are mentioned in the Old Testament. 

The next we hear of Palestine is in the Tell-el Amarna Tablets, a cen- 
tury after the death of Thothmes; in these we find mentioned quite a num- 
ber of names familiar to readers of the O]d Testament, for example, Gath, 
Gaza, Jerusalem, Joppa, etc. This was when Egyptian influence commenced 
to wane, and when, notwithstanding the opposition of Seti I and others, 
both the Hittites and the Habiri (Hebrews) made inroads into much of the 
territory previously held by the rulers of Egypt. It was a little later that 
a “people from over the sea” (the Philistines) appeared. According to 
Amos (9. 7) these came from Caphtor, that is, either Crete or Asia Minor. 
Egypt fought these too, but only with partial success. In fact, Egypt, after 
the death of Ramses III, lost its grip completely over Palestine. 

This brings us to the conquest of the Land of Promise by the Hebrews, 
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which is very fully described in the Hexateuch, and needs no repetition 
here. One fact, however, should be mentioned: Notwithstanding the exca- 
vations made in Palestine and other lands, nothing has yet been brought 
to light which in any way contradicts Holy Writ. On the other hand, many 
a passage has been made the more clear and intelligible to Bible students 
by the archeologist. This is especially true of burial rites and customs. 
Caves were used for many purposes; abodes of the living, resting places 
of the dead, also for sanctuaries and dwelling places of deity. There were 
also in places rock altars over these caves, from which the blood of the 
victims offered dripped into the sanctuary below. That children, perhaps 
the first born, were offered as sacrifice, is also clear. These were either 
purnt or placed alive in jars. Connected with these sanctuaries were 
pillars and menhirs. Under the latter have been found the bones of human 
beings, who had either been offered in sacrifice or had died a natural death. 
Barton says: “The gruesome discoveries of this high place [Gezer] have 
made very real their horrible practices and the inhuman fate to which 
Isaac and other Hebrew children were delivered.” 

There is a perennial interest in the words of Jesus Christ. This 
accounts for the ceaseless study of the Gospels and Epistles. But in spite 
of the vast expenditure of time and money, there have been, as far as 
the New Testament is concerned, especially in Palestine, fewer results 
than could have been expected. Egypt, on the other hand, has been a more 
fertile field, but even that country has done far more for classical than for 
biblical archeology. 

Grenfell and Hunt discovered among other things some so-called say- 
ings of Jesus at Oxyrhyncus in 1897 and 1904. These were on two papyrus 
leaves, one having seven and the other five “sayings.” Of these twelve 
passages, less than one half find complete parallels in the canonical Gos- 
pels, which proves that they were independent of the evangelists. The 
damaged condition of these leaves renders it impossible to discover the 
exact meaning of some verses, hence the obscurity. Take for instance the 
following: “Jesus saith, whenever there are two they are not without 
God, and if one is alone anywhere, I say I am with him. Raise the stone, 
there thou shalt find me; cleave the wood, and there I am.” No satisfac- 
tory explanation has been given of the expressions, “raise the stone” and 
“cleave the wood.” 

These leaves are evidently portions of larger collections, the balance 
of which unfortunately have not yet been unearthed. No doubt, those 
Christians who could afford it had such collections for private use, and 
that great numbers were found in the early church. It is possible that 
Saint Luke had reference to such texts when he wrote: “Forasmuch as 
many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative concerning those matters 
which have been fulfilled amongst us,” etc. As in our day, so in the early 
church, godly men and women wanted some record of the story of our 
blessed Lord. ~ 

Egypt has also thrown light upon some other passages of the New 
Testament. For a long time some scholars had much to say about the 
inaccuracy of Luke in his historical] references, as for instance, his state- 
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ment regarding the enrollment when Quirinius was governor of Syria (Luke 
2. 1ff). These learned men assured us that such enrollments were unknown 
to Roman history. But that such enrollments, for taxation purposes, were 
in vogue for at least two centuries is sufficiently attested. Thus Saint Luke’s 
“blunders” turn out to be real facts. There is every reason to believe that 
the system was inaugurated by Augustus and that they took place once 
every fourteen years. Several papyri referring to such tax lists have been 
discovered: one of the time of Nero, another of Tiberius, another of the 
seventh year of the Emperor Trajan. Barton reproduces the following 
from Greek papyri in the British Museum: 

“Gaius Vibius, chief prefect of Egypt. Because of the approaching 
census it is necessary that all those residing from any cause away from 
their nomes should at once prepare to return to their own governments 
in order that they may complete the family administration of the enroll- 
ment, and that the tilled lands may retain those belonging to them.” 

In Luke’s reference to a disturbance at Thessalonica (Acts 17. 6) he 
employs the Greek word translated “politarchs,” that is, rulers. Our 
learned friends labeled this too as an inaccuracy. Archeology comes again 
to his reseue, and there are no fewer than nineteen inscriptions where the 
term politarch is used, once, on an arch in Thessalonica. 

Paul mentions an “altar to an unknown god” in Acts 17. 23. Objec- 
tions were made to this too, but now it turns out that more than one pro- 
fane writer confirms the accuracy of Luke’s report, and indeed, an inscrip- 
tion was found at Pergamos, which reads, “to unknown gods.” 

“The grass withereth and the flower falleth; but the word of the Lord 
abideth forever.” 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


ALBERT EICHHORN AND THE HISTORY-OF-RELIGION SCHOOL 


Tue recognized head of this influential school of theologians is Ernst 
Troelfsch, whose significance we sought to indicate in our notice in the 
issue for September-October, 1914. But Troeltsch is not the founder of the 
school. It is doubtful whether it has had a founder. Some insist that 
Lagarde, the great Orientalist, the contemporary of Ritsch] at Géttingen, 
must be regarded, if not as the founder of the school, at least as the 
inspirer of the movement. Of late, however, it has become apparent that 
representative members of the history-of-religion group would have the 
honor of really founding the school ascribed to another—to Albert 
Eichhorn. This attitude finds interesting expression in a recent brochure 
by Gressmann, professor extraordinary of Old Testament theology in the 
University of Berlin: “Albert Eichhorn und die religionsgeschichtliche 
Schule.” It is not a biographical sketch of a deceased theologian, for 
Eichhorn still lives. Inasmuch, however, as ill health had compelled him 
to lay down his academic activity, it was deemed eminently fitting that 
some grateful pupil should publish an appreciation of his work. 
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Life had brought to Eichhorn extremely little public honor or success. 
His entrance upon the academic career was, however, not inauspicious. 
After a period of pastoral service in the province of Hanover he was 
admitted to lecture on church history at Halle, in 1886, at the age of 
thirty. His dissertation was well received (it was on the testimonies of 
Athanasius respecting the ascetic life), and is still recognized as a signifi- 
cant study. A year later an exceptionally able piece of critical interpre- 
tation came from his pen: “Die Rechtfertigungslehre der Apologie” (in 
the Theologische Studien und Kritiken). This article has an added 
historical interest because of the fact that it was called forth by a study 
of the same theme by Loofs, published in the same review in 1884. By 
general consent Eichhorn’s interpretation was the clearer and more con- 
sistent. Loofs himself very frankly accepted the correction at several 
points, merely hinting that in his “youthful production” such faults were 
in a measure excusable. It was in this year (1887) that Loofs was trans- 
ferred from Leipzig to Halle in the rank of professor extraordinary. The 
next year the death of the venerable Jacobi left the ordinary professorship 
of church history at Halle to be filled. Among the many aspirants for the 
place Halle itself naturally furnished two of the most likely in the persons 
of Eichhorn and Loofs. At the time Loofs was but thirty, Eichhorn thirty- 
two. The younger man, however, had the advantage of thrice as many 
semesters of experience in teaching as the older could boast; besides, he 
had written more, and had earned a reputation of prodigious learning for 
his years. It was therefore only natural that the choice should fall upon 
Loofs, whose later career has so abundantly justified the hopes of his early 
admirers. Nevertheless some critics will insist that in Eichhorn’s very 
seant literary product there is a certain touch of originality that even 
so eminent a scholar as Loofs has never quite attained to. When Loofs 
was made full professor, Eichhorn was made professor extraordinary; and 
no further preferment ever came to him. His disappointment in the 
matter of the full professorship did not discourage him; he continued 
his work with vigor and good cheer. Within a year or two, however, a 
nervous disorder came upon him, from which he never obtained full relief. 
Thus handicapped he continued to labor at Halle until 1901, when at his 
own request he was transferred with the same rank to the far less fre- 
quented faculty at Kiel. Here he remained until his final retirement some 
three years ago. He was never married. 

How ao uneventful a tife as Eichhorn’s could prove so influential is a 
question well worth while. The attendants upon his lectures were few; 
the lectures themselves had sometimes to be suspended for a time. He 
wrote almost nothing in the space of thirty years—aside from a very few 
notices in periodicals only, one brief but elegant discussion in 1898: Das 
Abendmahl im Neuen Testament (The Lord’s Supper in the New Testa- 
ment). But Eichhorn delighted in the society of congenial spirits. He 
had not the social talent that makes its possessor the center and life of 
a promiscuous company, but the rare gift of intellectual sympathy and 
stimulating suggestiveness in private conversation. Though a very keen 
critic, he was eminently considerate and human. It is highly significant 
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that a very considerable number of the most noted theologians of the day 
have given striking public testimony to their debt to Eichhorn. Gunke] 
dedicated to him his “Schépfung und Chaos”; Wrede declared he had 
“learned more concerning the aim and method of historical study through 
conversations with Eichhorn than from any other source”; Bousset and 
Heitmiiller acknowledge very large obligations; and Gressmann—doubtless 
he is speaking for many besides himself—formally celebrates him as the 
founder of the school. Even a “positive” theologian like Mirbt, now of 
Géttingen, regards him as a really notable thinker, especially as a 
remarkable critic. “When he fairly looks into a book he immediately 
detects its shortcomings—immediately.” 

Eichhorn is by birth a Hannoverian. He studied chiefly at Géttingen, 
but for briefer periods also in other universities, among them Erlangen, 
where he heard Hofmann. At Géttingen his most noteworthy teachers were 
Reuter, Ritschl, and the Orientalist Lagarde. It was the last who seemed 
to influence his development most; yet in spite of them all he maintained 
a rare independence of mind. When later he was settled in Halle his 
acquaintance with a congenial group of younger theologians brought him 
back from time to time to Gottingen. It is precisely in the university 
there that the movement culminating in the history-of-religion school took 
shape. There Gunkel studied, at first holding to Ritschl, then turning 
to Lagarde, and there for a while he was privatdocent. At about the time 
of Gunkel’s transfer to Halle (1889) or shortly thereafter there were 
associated in Géttingen in the capacity of privatdocent such men as 
Troeltsch, Bousset, Wrede, and (as professor extraordinary) Johannes 
Weiss—all of them later exponents of the theological method of the history- 
of-religion school. After the departure of Weiss, Troeltsch and Wrede 
came Heitmiiller. Now this is precisely the list—along with Eichhorn 
and Gunkel—of the earlier exponents of the new school. Others, such as 
Kiichler and Gressmann (pupils of Gunkel) and Siiskind and Lempp 
(pupils of Troeltsch, both of them early victims of the present war), have 
been won since. 

Our opposition to this school has found repeated expression in these 
pages. Yet one must recognize the fact that the movement has been 
fortunate in the persons of several of its leaders. Intellectually and in 
literary skill many of them hold a high rank among university men. But 
we should not fail to recognize the strength that has come to the move 
ment through certain personal—one may say moral—qualities in Eich- 
horn and Troeltsch. In all their discussions one must realize that they 
are not only eminently honest thinkers, but that they hold it to be an 
inviolable duty really to understand their opponents. 

It is not possible to gather a full statement of the principles and 
method of the history-of-religion school from Eichhorn’s few and brief 
publications. These are to be sought first of all in the writings of 
Troeltsch, then also in those of Gunkel and Bousset, and finally in the 
pamphlet which called forth the present sketch. 

One of the best critiques of “the history-of-religion method” is from 
the pen of Hunzinger (in Biblische Zeit- und Streitfragen, 1908). Hun- 
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zinger cordially recognizes certain meritorious features of the method. 
The new school is quite right in its insistence that religion itself, not the 
accidents of the literary expression of religion, is the essential object of 
interest for the theologian. It is right again in pointing out, more fully 
and clearly than had been done before, the many points of contact between 
the religion of the Bible and that of “the nation.” On the other hand 
the history-of-religion school operates with certain dogmatic presupposi- 
tions, which assure the intended result in advance. These presuppositions 
are: immanence (in the sense of the antithesis of supernaturalism), evo- 
lution, and relativism. No miracle, no supernatural revelation; evolu- 
tionism accepted “in full earnest”; Christianity regarded consistently as 
a “relative” phenomenon in history, the result of an evolutionary process 
and ever itself subject to evolutionary forces in perpetual interaction with 
all other religious and intellectual forces of human history. That there 
is no harm in pointing out the actual relations of Christianity to all 
extra-Biblical religion and philosophy need not be stated. The pure method 
can be applied without conflict with positive faith, as may be witnessed 
by such “positive” scholars as Alfred Jeremias, Ernst Sellin, and Heinrici. 
But a consistent theory of an “immanent religion” as opposed to the 
thought of a free, personal] self-revelation of God is a virtual denial of 
the peculiar claims of Christianity. 

It would be deplorable in the extreme if churchly, “positive” Chris- 
tians should resist the study of the genetic relations of the Biblical with 
the non-Biblical religions. The method promises well enough; the harm 
or blessing depends upon the attitude of the inquirer to the inner personal 
realities of Christianity. Each scientific advance in the method of Biblical 
study has at first caused alarm; yet in the good providence of God each 
movement has proved a means of blessing. It was so in the case of the 
negation of positive Christianity by Strauss and “the first life-of-Jesus 
movement”; it was so in the case of the (rather less radical) criticism 
of Baur; it has not turned out otherwise in the case of the criticism of 
the school of Wellhausen; and we may confidently expect a blessing from 
the newest criticism. Yet we should not fondly fancy that this criticism 
will be simply “routed”—that the old historical judgments will “regain 
the field.” On the contrary, we may expect from the application of the 
history-of-religion method to the study of the religion of the Old and New 
Testaments not only a great widening of the horizon of our knowledge 
but also many important corrections of our former judgments. But we 
may be sure that all this will in the end but serve to magnify the glory 
of the personal revelation of God in his Son Jesus Christ. 
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BOOE NOTICES 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


The New Life. By Samvuet McComs, D.D. 16mo, pp. 84. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, 50 cents net. 


Tue sub-title of this small book is “The Secret of Happiness and 
Power.” Its short chapters have these topic-titles: The Need of a New 
Life, Should a Man Worry About His Sins? The Real Meaning of Sin, 
The Need of Conversion, Sudden versus Gradual Conversion, The Regen- 
eration of Character, The Power of the New Life, The Christ Ideal, The 
Sociological Value of the New Life, The New Life Atoning and Optimistic. 
The book opens with this sentence from Coleridge, “Christianity is not a 
theory nor a speculation, but a Life.” The author goes on as follows: 
“What is the deepest need of the modern man? What is the only cure 
that really cures, the only remedy that can compass his ills by leading 
him back from the circumference of experience, where he is spending his 
substance for that which satisfieth not, to the center where spiritual 
values are enthroned and he knows himself to be at rest? The answer 
is—a new life, a life fuller, richer, more abundant, sweeping before it 
ancient hindrances, releasing imprisoned possibilities, and flooding the 
consciousness with unsuspected power and undreamed-of joy. Nothing 
less than this will suffice. Much precious time, given us for the realiza- 
tion of our vocation, is spent in finding out that apart from a new life 
discontent and despair must be our lot. What do we mean by the new 
life? We mean the life which ceases to concentrate itself on a part and 
which broadens out untit it takes in the whole. Or, to put it in religious 
language, the life which begins in a new attitude to God, harmony with 
his will, trust in and love to him, leading to an enthusiastic cooperation 
with him in the redemption of the world. When a man has entered on 
this new life, and the habitual center of his personal energy is the desire 
so to live that Christ would approve his life, the thought of a sudden or 
gradual realization of this experience is entirely indifferent. Emotion, or 
the lack of it, psycho-physical states, however abnormal, are absolutely of 
no significance. The only adequate test of the life is ethical in character. 
To what has the experience led? What does it mean for the individual 
and for the world?” “When he came to himself” would be a fit text for the 
chapter on The Regeneration of Character, part of which is as follows: 
“There is something in the soul which the past has been incompetent to 
express—something over and above the dull monotony of sin. The old 
mystics called it ‘the seed of Christ,’ the theologian names it ‘the image 
of God,’ the psychologist interprets it as the ‘ideal self.’ Let the man 
return to this his real nature, sloughing off all that has overlaid it; and 
thus a new law comes into operation, modifying the action of the old; in 
Paul’s mystical phrase, ‘the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus.’ And 
now the old law of continuity which worked against him begins to work 
for him, It has come over to his side. If every effect has a cause, it is 
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also true that every cause has an effect, and a new cause has now begun to 
operate. Henceforth, sowing not to the flesh, but to the spirit, he will 
reap a more abundant life. ‘New habits can be launched,’ says James, ‘on 
condition of there being new stimuli and new excitements. Now life 
abounds in these and sometimes there are such critical and revolutionary 
experiences that they change a man’s whole scale of values and system 
of ideas. With such cases, the old order of his habits will be ruptured; 
and, if the new motives are lasting, new habits will be formed, and build 
up in him a new or regenerate nature.’ It is not that goodness creates 
life; it is that goodness is life. Now it does not matter whether the 
return to the real self is made in a moment or in the passage of years; the 
essential point is that it can be made. Moreover, the ‘sudden’ conversion 
is not so sudden as it seems. It will be found that, in every case, it has 
been led up to subconsciously for years, perhaps, and the change simply 
marked the point where the forces which had been struggling in the sub- 
conscious realm cease their conflict because the ideal man has captured 
the entire field of consciousness. Neither Paul nor Augustine leaped into 
the new life from the platform of atheistic unbelief; both were men of 
profound religious feeling, though in Paul the ethical element was more 
strongly marked than in Augustine. Paul tells us his soul, before that 
consecrated hour on the way to Damascus, was like the world before God 
said, ‘Let there be light’; then suddenly a glory that never was on sea nor 
land shone into his heart, the darkness vanished, and instead of chaos 
there came a sweet and ordered humanity. Yet this spiritual transforma- 
tion implied a preceding unconscious preparation. Paul’s passion for 
righteousness, his determination to dig down to the foundation of the 
spiritual life, his enthusiasm for the right, and quite possibly the impres- 
sion made upon him subconsciously by the voice and figure of Jesus, whom 
he may have heard on the streets of Jerusalem—all these forces were 
leading him to his momentous decision. Augustine was converted by a 
verse in the New Testament. Why? Because that verse appealed to 
something within his soul, to a system of thoughts and feelings, hopes and 
desires, that had been slowly organizing there and now awaited the fit 
word to arm them with all-conquering energy. The same fact can be 
observed to-day when an urgent appeal finds quick response in the heart 
of the hearer; the message awakens a knowledge of good long dormant, 
secret memories and associations of childhood submerged, it may be, 
under years of carelessness and folly, but now meeting the appointed hour 
of resurrection. On the other hand, those who enter the new life through 
a long, gradual development of the life of righteousness experience certain 
critical moments where a decision for the good stamps the character with 
spiritual qualities more swiftly than before. Whether a man experiences 
a sudden or a slow conversion depends on his temperament and psycho- 
logical quality. Those in whom the emotional and the suggestible pre- 
dominate, and who possess a rich subconscious self, will enter into peace 
in a moment through relaxation and self-surrender, while those who are 
reflective and volitional by nature need, perhaps, years of striving and of 
habit-forming before they win the secret of unity and blessedness. The 
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distinction between ‘once-born’ Christians, which James borrows from 
Francis Newman and which has been too readily accepted by students of 
religion, is true so far as it indicates the difference in the form of con- 
version, but no farther. As Augustine says, ‘We are not born Christians, 
but we become Christians.’ In other words, Christian grace is not a 
development of the natural man. It marks the appearance of something 
new, and this new element may from earliest childhood be wrought into 
the texture of the unconscious life. Where the environment is favorable, 
uplifting and spiritualizing influences may steal into the soul and build 
it up in beauty and harmony. It argues a serious misunderstanding to 
suppose that men like Origen, Zinzendorf, Dean Stanley, Horace Bushnell, 
and Phillips Brooks never felt a renewing grace of heaven. It will be 
found that in the lives of these men, and of others like them, there are 
periods in which the process of growth is condensed, as it were, and a 
more complete unification of the inner life is experienced. If ever there 
was a man who did not need conversion in the popular sense, surely it 
was John Ruskin, the finest flower of nineteenth-century culture, yet he it 
is who writes as follows: ‘One day last week I began thinking over my 
past life, and what fruit I have had, and the joy of it which had passed 
away, and of the hard work of it, and I felt nothing but discomfort, for I 
saw that I had been always working for myself in one way or another. 
Then I thought of my investigations of the Bible, and found no comfort 
in that, either. This was about two o’clock in the morning. So I con- 
sidered that I had now neither pleasure in looking to my past life nor 
any hope, such as would be my comfort on a sick-bed, of a future one, and. 
I made up my mind that this would never do. So, after thinking, I resolved 
that at any rate I would act as if the Bible were true—that if it were not 
I would be, at all events, no worse off than I was before; that I should 
believe in Christ and take him for my Master in whatever I did; that to 
disbelieve the Bible was quite as difficult as to believe it; and when I 
had done this I fell asleep. When I rose in the morning, though I was 
still unwell, I felt a peace and spirit in me that I had never known before.’ 
It is this type of conversion, the course of which, though broken by 
moments of solemn consecration or resolve, is, on the whole, gradual, 
that requires special emphasis to-day. It makes a convincing appeal to 
the vast majority of educated persons, to whom the violent upheavals and 
convulsive agonies of the spontaneous type contain something repellent. 
These persons have cherished moral ideas; they believe in loyalty, in 
honor, in honest dealing with their fellows, and they are not, fom the most 
part, without a measure of faith in a power, personal or impersonal, that 
governs the world. Hence, if the new life is ever to become theirs, it will 
not be by a sudden overthrow of their usual ways of thinking and acting, 
but by a gradual appropriation of new motives which can enter into vital 
union with the moral and intellectual habits already existing. The precise 
point at which the ethical passes over into the distinctively spiritual is 
hidden from the utmost scrutiny, as indeed are all vital beginnings. The 
transition is gradual and need not be marked by any mental struggle or 
frenzied agony of soul. “When I was a child, I spoke as a child, I felt as a 
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child, I thought as a child; now that I am become a man I have put away 
childish things.’ Now in this passage from childhood to manhood, the 
most significant that can be experienced on this earth, there is no con- 
yulsion, no abrupt wrench; on the contrary, all is slow, each stage 
gradually melting into the next, like the great organic processes of nature. 
Why, then, cannot a man break with his spiritual past after the same 
fashion? What is there to prevent him from calmly and quietly reaching 
out after that for which his nature craves, without which, indeed, it 
remains a fragment, an incomplete and, therefore, unfulfilled phenomenon? 
From this point of view the new life offers itself as the creation and inter- 
pretation of the higher elements in human nature. This truth is obscured 
very often by an irrational insistence on belief in abstruse theological 
doctrine as a necessary-qualification for entrance into the higher experi- 
ences of the spirit.” Concerning the New Man living the New Life the 
author says: “The new man, face to face with unaccustomed tasks and 
ever-multiplying duties, does not stand alone. He is dimly conscious that 
around him are mysterious forces which mean him well, and these forces 
are made available by prayer. Prayer is not peculiar to the new life; it 
is a human and universal phenomenon; it is an act or a state of man as 
man. Prayer, however, is more than an instinct which reveals itself only 
in critical moments of need or alarm; it is the sustaining principle of the 
new life; it is the channel through which power comes to refresh the 
springs of moral action. Or, to change the figure, it is the act by which 
we switch ourselves on to the central dynamo of the universe. Without 
it the new life would collapse and the man would sink back into the old 
naturalism. The new man does not need to be told to pray, no more than 
he needs to be told to eat or to take exercise or to do any of the things 
needful for his physical well-being. Formerly, indeed, prayer was a bore 
and a burden, or a remnant of traditional respectability, an empty form, 
a mechanical gesture that meant nothing; now it is the loving intercourse 
of friend with friend, the source of comfort, strength, and peace; the 
power that invigorates the will, calms and steadies the mind, lifts the 
whole personality into the region of hope and inspiration and high ad- 
venture. To-day we no longer dispute about the efficacy of prayer; that 
stage of the controversy is past. No serious thinker doubts that prayer 
effects changes which otherwise would not have taken place. In two 
directions especially the new man will experience the value of prayer. 
On the one hand he will learn that prayer is a dynamic; it moves the wili. 
It was said of a distinguished man of letters that the moment anything 
assumed the shape of a duty he felt himself constitutionally incapable of 
discharging it. And certainly for all of us, though for some more than 
others, a reinforcement of our native energies is a necessity. Now it is 
prayer that arms the will to beat down temptation, or to concentrate its 
forces on the accomplishment of some forbidding task. This statement is 
supported by abundant testimony. Here is one which I quote from a 
private letter written by a New England physician to his nephew. He 
says: ‘I stand here in my front yard and talk with God, when I feel like 
it, or when I am on the road anywhere, silently or audibly. He is just 
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over back of a leaning pine you may remember to have seen directly 
across the road from our door. I can’t see him, but I can feel his presence 
just as I feel yours, or your Dad's, or dear Tante May’s presence, or my 
mother’s presence; and the thought and feeling I have of God or of my 
mother or of Tante May or of your beautiful mother, Sophie Zela, is one 
of peace and grace and faith, of beauty, of love and of confidence. . 
Cultivate the habit of prayer. Pray to the Great Spirit every time you 
start out to do anything that you know will test your powers. Pray at any 
time and everywhere. I say to the Great Spirit, for that is the name | 
love best for God, whenever I feel I am up against it and weakening, or 
likely to prove not my best self in some trying situation: “Help me out, 
Great Spirit, will you? I am a poor fellow; I have not cultivated my gifts 
as I should have done; I lack strength of character in many ways. Help 
me out, dear Great Spirit.” And just in proportion as I am in earnest and 
have faith, my prayer is answered—sometimes not at all and sometimes 
so fully that I feel a flood of light and beauty, of love and devotion, pouring 
in upon me.’ Other things being equal, the praying man is more efficient 
physically, mentally, spiritually, than the non-praying man. And this 
argument, perhaps, will in these days, when efficiency would appear to be 
the one thing needful, commend this spiritual grace to those who might 
remain cold to more transcendental considerations. But we need not only 
to do the divine will, we need to know what that will is. It is only in the 
silence that we can hear the divine Voice and distinguish it from the 
voices of our own weaker self and of the world without. Prayer is thus a 
school of spiritual education in which the new man advances from day to 
day in the knowledge of the best things of life. Inherited prejudices die 
out, new and higher aims are revealed, larger ideals for self and for the 
world are gradually formed, and thus is won a sane and enlightened con- 
science, the only safe guide through the rocks and shoals of the voyage of 
life.” We close this notice with extracts from the chapter on The Power 
of the New Life: “When a man becomes conscious that he has entered 
on the new life he realizes a new world. This sense of newness is espe- 
cially intense in those who have made a dramatic and abrupt breach with 
the past. Life is now organized around a new center, and even the 
external world seems clad with a super-earthly beauty. The most com- 
monplace things and persons now bear gracious messages to the soul. 
John Masefield’s hero in his poem ‘The Everlasting Mercy’ passes at a 
bound from the shame and degradation of a drunkard and a thief to a 
complete spiritual emancipation, and it is then that he feels as though 
scales had fallen from his eyes. 


Oh glory of the lighted mind! 

How dead I'd been, how drunk, how blind, 
The station brook, to my new eyes, 
Was babbling out of Paradise, 

The waters rushing from the rain 

Were singing, “Christ is risen again.” 

I thought all earthly creatures shared 
The rapture and the joy I felt. 
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The narrow station-wall’s brick ledge, 
The wild hop withering on the ledge, 
The lights in huntsman’s upper story 
Were parts of an eternal glory 

Where God’s eternal Garden flowers— 
I stood in bliss in this for hours. 


The psychologist explains this sense of newness by the theory that the 
psychic turmoil experienced in conversion has a corresponding physiolog- 
ical commotion involving a new distribution of the nervous energy. This 
may partly explain the results of a conversion crisis, but the fact is that 
the new view of nature and man comes to some whose change has involved 
little or no psychic tension. The man who quickly, in some moment of 
reflection, makes up his mind that henceforth God’s will is to be his will, 
that he is done with self pleasing and is now committed irrevocably to 
the attainment of personal righteousness, also feels that for him the world 
is a new place. The trees and flowers, the living creatures that fill the 
woodland with their joy, all speak to him some word of God. ‘The world 
is new because the man himself is new; a life which seems to him quite 
apart from his preceding life rises within him; the heart is lighter; the 
senses are keener; the intellectual powers awake to new energy; it is as 
though the psychic organism had been bathed in some cleansing and 
renewing tide. The disquietude and the discontent of the past have 
vanished as by magic. In their places new emotions, new desires, new 
ambitions rise spontaneously. ‘Old things have passed away; all things 
have become new.’ Along with this sense of renovation arises, as an 
unvarying accompaniment, a sense of power; the whole area of conscious- 
ness is flooded with a feeling of potency and an energy that stands ready 
for any task. The new man understands Paul when he says, ‘I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth me.’ The great difference 
between one man and another as an efficient factor in the world’s life 
depends on the possession of reserve power. The man who is not in 
contact with any source of energy greater than himself is often afraid, 
and this fear causes him to shrink before a critical test. He is ‘a self- 
inhibited man.’ But the man the psychical depths of whose nature are 
undergirded by a boundless spiritual force, at once is conscious that the 
energy which had been dammed up is now set free and is ready to be 
transformed into work. The psychic functions are harmonized and 
invigorated. He taps new reservoirs of power; he goes from strength to 
strength; he achieves a unified, a consecrated personality. Old ideas of 
God—the soul, sin, goodness, human life—are invested with a new ‘feeling- 
tone’; they are clothed as with a freshness and force of a revelation from 
some super-earthly sphere. The emotions, now deeply stirred, reinforce 
the will, which in turn sweeps away ancient hindrances and sets about 
the work of spiritual reconstruction. Thus a new character is generated, 
the man is possessed with an enthusiasm for personal righteousness. ‘No 
heart is pure that is not passionate; no virtue is safe that is not enthu- 
siastic.’” Theodore Roosevelt once said, “Only a truculent righteousness 
can survive and conquer.” “It is, therefore, in the transformation of 
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the feelings that one of the great sources of ethical power is to be found. 
For now old habits loose their grip on the mind, and new habits are 
acquired. There are some whose intellects are won to the service of the 
Ideal, but whose hearts remain untouched. This was the case for a time 
with the famous Scottish divine Thomas Chalmers. Such persons live, it 
may be for years, in a state of unstable equilibrium, but sooner or later 
the divided self is fused into unity. The man is no longer an echo of 
other men’s thoughts, but speaks out of the depths of a vital experience. 
His words thrill with life and produce conviction, for now the soul speaks 
to the soul, ‘deeps are calling unto deeps.’ It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that if the original impulses die out before the new system of ideas 
and motives has been thoroughly organized and expressed in forms of new 
ways of thinking and acting, there is danger of a relapse. But when, 
through prayer and meditation and deliberate resolve, and holding the 
ideal persistently before the eye of imagination, the new-born desires are 
kept alive until the foundations of the spiritual structure have been laid, 
the chances of a relapse are small, and with a passage of time grow 
smaller. The very fear of backsliding, which some experience at the 
beginning of the new life, is an unconscious reflex of defense against it. 
One of the saddest illusions to which men are prone is the notion that 
some high emotion, some mystic experience, can take the place of moral 
achievement. It is a famous saying of Immanuel Kant that ‘there is 
nothing absolutely good except a good will’; but a good will is not some- 
thing ready-made, it is the result of long-continued efforts crystallizing in 
spiritual habits. Hence, the new man, if he is wise, will seek help in the 
creation of specific forms of conduct. He will listen to the psychologist as 
he discourses on the rules by which one acquires a habit; he will study 
the biographies of good men; he will take advice from those who have 
been longer on the upward path than himself, and in whom he sees some 
reflection of the Ideal; he will remember that our real life is our thought 
life and, therefore, he will fill the mind with thoughts which build up, 
strengthen, and unify; he will learn in due time that the greatest forces 
are not ideas, but personalities. ‘Ideas are often poor ghosts; our sun- 
filled eyes cannot behold them; they pass athwart us in thin vapor and 
cannot make themselves felt. But sometimes they are made flesh 

then their presence is a power; they shake us like a passion, and we are 
drawn with them with a gentle compulsion as flame is drawn to flame.’” 
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Faith and Immortality. A Study of the Christian Doctrine of the Life to 
Come. By E. Grirrirx-Jones, B.A., D.D., Principal of the Yorkshire 
United Independent College, Bradford, England. 12mo, pp. xviii+338. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.75 net. 


The Undiscovered Country. Studies in the Christian Doctrine of an Inter- 
mediate State between Death and the Consummation of the World. 
By Grorce W. Osmun, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 339. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. Price, cloth, $1.25 net. 


The Belief in God and Immortality. A Psychological, Anthropological 
and Statistical Survey. By James H. Leura, Professor of Psychology 
and Pedagogy in Bryn Mawr College. 12mo, pp. xvii+340. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Company. Price, cloth, $2 net. 


THERE are strange reverses in thought and life which show that the 
scientist is often mistaken when he undertakes the role of a prophet. The 
winds of God cannot be controlled by any person, but their comings and 
goings can be interpreted only by the seer of the spiritual life. A few 
years ago the psychologists gravely announced that the day of revivals 
was over. Their report had hardly been published before the Welsh 
revival broke out and upturned all their labored conclusions. Statements 
have appeared in recent publications that the beliefs in God and immor- 
tality are no longer held in any vital fashion and that for the moral and 
spiritual practices of life such beliefs are both unnecessary and even 
superfluous. But it has been roundly contradicted by the men in the 
trenches who are writing home that in this hour of tremendous crisis 
there has come to them with indescribable vividness a sense of the reality 
of God and an assurance of immortality. This mass of first-hand testi- 
mony emphatically discounts the learned negations of psychologists of the 
type of Dr. Leuba. The present volume has the same fatal flaws of his 
previous book on A Psychological Study of Religion, which was noticed 
in the Methodist Review for March, 1913. The underlying difficulty is 
that he does not accept the theistic position so convincingly set forth by 
many writers down to the latest on “Theism and Humanism,” by Arthur 
J. Balfour. The first part of Dr. Leuba’s volume deals with primitive and 
pre-Christian beliefs concerning God and immortality. He also discusses 
the metaphysical and moral arguments of modern times but challenges 
their conclusiveness as being “admittedly inadequate.” He also adds “that 
the ground of that belief when it is based on ‘inner experience’ is really 
the naive conviction that human life at its best is too precious to end with 
death, and that survival is demanded for the gratification of ideal desires.” 
Chapter VI has to do with the contributions of psychical research and 
should be read with care in view of the recent publication of Raymond, by 
Sir Oliver Lodge. This volume purports to contain communications from 
his son who fell near Ypres. The words of Professor William James are 
worth recalling on this subject: “For twenty-five years I have been in touch 
with the literature of psychical research and I have been acquainted with 
numerous researchers. ... Yet I am theoretically no further than I was 
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at the beginning.” The second part of Leuba’s volume reports the results 
of a series of investigations. We are surprised that so much reliance has 
been placed on those who negate faith in God and immortality while hardly 
any reference is made to those who affirm such faith. The scientific 
method accepts all the facts, but in this investigation some of the most 
important witnesses are excluded. The questionnaire has very obvious 
limitations, all of which appear in this volume. Even those who have 
the required mental discipline are not always able to set down clearly and 
without prejudice the factors of their religious experience. Most men 
believe much more than they think they do; others are obstinately reticent 
as to their inner life, and this is especially true of young men, from whom 
Leuba received many replies. The questions which were submitted were 
also of a kind that required a mature understanding of philosophy and 
psychology and which permitted of even contradictory answers. One 
important conclusion from these inquiries is, however, worth emphasizing: 
“The students’ statistics show that young people enter college possessed 
of the beliefs still accepted, more or less perfunctorily, in the average 
home of the land, and that as their horizon widens, a large percentage 
of them abandon the cardinal Christian beliefs.” All the greater then is 
the need for the church to face more seriously the question of religious 
education, both in the local churches and in the educational institutions. 
We cannot accept Leuba’s gloomy outlook for Christianity and must cer- 
tainly reject his idea, which savors so much of the spirit of the ancient 
Sadducees, that “many of the most distinguished moralists condemn the 
belief in personal immortality as ethically wrong. But much can be and 
is made of it among benighted Christian populations.” The most notable 
weakness in this entire discussion is the failure to reckon with the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ, “who abolished death and brought life and immor- 
tality to light through the gospel.” The confident appeal to the New 
Testament is made by Dr. Osmun in his scholarly exposition of the future 
life, with special reference to the intermediate state. Although at times 
he relies too much on the argument from proof-texts, he has a correct 
historical and religious perspective of Scripture teaching and his conclu- 
sions are consistent. It was inevitable that the controversial element 
should appear in criticizing contrary views. There is also an ez cathedra 
mannerism that hardly becomes any discussion on the future life, which 
should be marked not by dogmatism but by the liberty of the Spirit. The 
author draws special attention to his bibliography in which we noticed 
the omission of some important contributions like “Factors of Faith in 
Immortality,” by Denney; “The Eschatology of the Gospels," “by Dob- 
schiitz; “The Assurance of Immortality,” by Fosdick, and “The Christian 
Hope,” by Brown. But these strictures should not lead us to overlook the 
fact that the volume is a constructive presentation. It is an attempt to 
answer such questions as the state of the departed after death, a second 
probation, purgatory, prayers for the dead, the second coming of Christ, 
the final judgment. “The intermediate state seems to be, not so much 4 
kingdom of works and deeds, as one of deep, spiritual life. So the blessed 
of the transition world are not to be thought of as engaging in those higher 
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activities which belong to the glorified in the final state. They stand not 
yet before the throne, but beneath it, where they ‘rest for a little time.’ 
They have entered the royal palace of their King, but ‘rest in peace,’ in 
refreshment, and the ravishing delights of paradise, the King’s gardens.” 
He is careful to point out that the Universalist conception is fraught with 
moral dangers and that the life here is the deciding factor in judgment. 
The ruling principle that will operate is well stated: “It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that those who demand probation in another life 
overlook this crucial fact—that to the unfailing discernment of God, even 
the slightest motion of the will for or against the light, even the faintest 
flicker of a light which burns so low as to be well-nigh imperceptible, may 
constitute a fair ground for decisive judgment. What counts in the final 
analysis is not assent to what was never known, but intent, the readiness 
of a willing heart, the moral meaning of the whole man, toward such inner 
illumination as may be had.” This is very much the attitude of the book 
by Principal Griffith-Jones, which is in many respects the best discussion 
of the subject. The note of tenderness and sympathy is partially explained 
by the fact that it was written in view of the tragedies and losses of the 
war, and to give a large setting to the truth of the future life that will 
appeal to the intelligence and heart of believing men and women. He 
recognizes, as did Leuba, that belief in immortality had practically been 
discredited by Christian people during the last thirty or forty years. At 
the present time the subject is in a state of confusion, if not of chaos. 
Readers of this volume will find it to be a very satisfying interpretation, 
in the light of history, philosophy, science and religion. How unlike the 
skeptical attitude of Leuba is the stimulating chapter on “Jesus and the 
Future Life.” He states that “in Jesus the chasm between God and man 
has closed up; in our search for God we have at last arrived; there is no 
beyond to torment our tired and aching souls; no sense of a distance still 
to be traversed, of a separating river yét to be crossed.” Again, “the 
doctrine regulative of our Lord’s teaching concerning the ‘last things’ is 
found as in the Old Testament, in the revelation of God in his redeeming 
activity. He based his teaching of a future existence not on the nature 
of man but on the character of God as the Holy Father.” The fateful 
significance of the present life is enforced in several places. If we 
acknowledge that our life on earth is a probationary segment of our total 
existence, whose ultimate meaning is found in the life to come, some 
perplexities of experience can be removed. “The hope of immortality 
dignifies the lesser temporary ends of life on earth. ... The Christian 
doctrine of sin finds its justification in the eternal issues of life. . . . The 
‘otherworldliness’ of the Christian conception of life is justified.” The 
Christian doctrine of judgment is demanded by the character of God and 
by the nature of man. In his offer of a constructive view Dr. Griffith-Jones 
holds that from the Godward side there cannot be any bar to a possibility 
of betterment in the future life. But he does not dogmatize nor favor the 
theory of universalism which cuts the nerve of the moral appeal and of 
the freedom of the human will. “An intermediate state of probation and 
education for all unripe and undeveloped souls seems to us a necessary 
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corollary of that gospel which reveals his boundless love for men and his 
universal Saviourhood on their behalf.” This is an inference without clear 
warrant in the letter of the Scriptures. 


The Whole Armour of God. By Joun Henry Jowett, M.A., D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 265. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, 
$1.25 net. 


The Grand Adventure. And Other Sermons. By Rospert Law, D.D., Knox 
College, Toronto. 12mo, pp. ix+219. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. Price, cloth, $1.25 net. 


The Evangel of the Strait Gate. By the Rev. W. M. Ciow, D.D., Professor 
of Christian Ethics and Practical Training United Free Church College, 
Glasgow. 12mo, pp. xv+306. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. Price, 
cloth, $1.35 net. 


A new note has been sounding in the pulpits of Christendom and it 
emphasizes the truth of Christian obligation with compelling persuasive- 
ness. The appeal is to the redeemed conscience to recover lost ground in 
consequence of the failure of the church adequately to exercise spiritual 
leadership in all departments of life. We have selected these three volumes 
as best representing the new type of preaching. Dr. Jowett stands in the 
front rank of preachers whose sense of scriptural truth has led them to 
confine attention almost exclusively to evangelical themes. In his Yale 
lectures, Dr. Jowett declared that “it is possible for the sociologist to 
impair the evangelist in the preacher, and that a man can lose his power 
to unveil and display the ‘unsearchable riches of Christ.’” His sermons 
thus have to do more particularly with the individual, and there is very 
little reference to the social distemper of the times. The greater part of 
his latest volume is an exposition of the militant passage in Ephesians 
6. 13-19. It was natural that the imagery of war should appeal to him 
and very appropriate applications are made to the spiritual warfare. These 
sermonic meditations are full of the marrow of the gospel of grace and are 
well suited for the quiet hour and to strengthen the devotional frame of 
mind. Each sermon is introduced by a prayer which leads one directly 
to the mercy-seat. “Religion can be conventional, having no inner sanction 
of fine awe and godly fear. We can get religion while all the time religion 
has not got us. It can be just a light performance, a social convention 
and not a solemn travail in which the soul is doing great business in deep 
waters in communion with the eternal God. . . . We have religious profes- 
sions without spiritual possessions. We have religious conventionality 
without devotional reality. We have the show without the life. We have 
the skin of religion without its sacrificial heart. We have the crucifix 
without the Saviour. We have the altar but not the open heaven.” This 
quotation from the sermon on “The Coming Golden Age,” Isaiah 2. 3, 4, 
illustrates the burden of Dr. Jowett’s preaching. Another passage bears 
on the necessity for the cultivation of the inner life: “We are prone to 
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live in the incidents of life rather than in its essentials, in environment 
rather than in character, in possessions rather than in dispositions, in the 
body rather than in the soul.” He has a remarkable facility in the use 
of illustrations from biography notably the Puritans, but the activities 
in Flanders also serve his purpose. By the side of these timely messages 
for these days of unrest, we place the volume by Professor Law, who is 
one of the leading preachers of Canada. He is best known to students 
by his scholarly Kerr lectures on the epistles of John entitled “The Tests 
of Life.” The morning splendor of the spirit of love which he there ex- 
pounded with such penetrating insight is interpreted in his sermons with 
a wealth of heroic appeal. They cannot fail to put heart and bring cheer 
and give comfort to many a reader. The fact that the volume is dedicated 
to his three soldier sons suggests whither his thoughts turn and show how 
well qualified he is to proclaim the brave and buoyant gospel of Christ. 
These sermons deal] with the ultimate problems of life with the ring of 
conviction and the note of conquest. It is not surprising that they were 
listened to by large and enthusiastic audiences. “A few days ago | had 
read to me part of a letter from a German lady whose brother fell in one 
of the early engagements of the war: ‘Our brother has died for his 
country,’ the writer said. ‘Life has suddenly become very simple and very 
great.’ That phrase has clung to me—‘Life has suddenly become very 
simple and very great.’ Simple, yes, for the soldier and for those he leaves 
behind just one straightforward thing to do, to go all the way with duty, 
to pay the full price, lay all upon the altar. Very simple, and also how 
great! The heroic life is always simple and always great, because it is 
not lost in a maze of things that are of only artificial importance, but is 
face to face with the supreme things—God, Duty, Life, Death. Many a 
man in the field to-day and many a woman left at home, who had been 
fooling life away on the trumpery little things, have suddenly found it 
become very simple and very great. And all of us, I think, have felt a 
little of this. Our hearts have been purified by the fire of a great emotion, 
an intense feeling of devotion to our country and its righteous cause, of 
readiness to make whatever sacrifices may be demanded of us, to place our 
talents, our means, our lives if needed, at the service of the supreme duty 
of the hour. We have felt an expansion, an elevation, an emancipation of 
soul. We have been in some measure liberated from the bondage of the 
petty and unreal. Our personal anxieties and claims and grievances are 
forgotten or recede into the background.” This is preaching, for it grips 
the heart and sways the life in the direction of what is pure, noble, and 
serviceable. The sermon on “The Fall of the Sparrow” emphasizes the 
bigness of little things and makes clear the truth of Providence in quite 
an original way. “Little things are great, often greater in their conse 
quences than those of larger bulk. A little wheel, if it fall out of gear, will 
disable a vast and iatricate mechanism. A little seed may alter the botany 
and agriculture of a continent. A dislodged stone in your path may seem 
a thing too trivial for notice; yet that stone may cause a fall, and the fall 
a fractured limb, and I have known the whole course of a man’s life 
altered by a fracture so caused. 
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Say not ‘a small event!’ Why ‘small’? 
Costs it more pain than this, ye call 

A ‘great event,’ should come to pass 
Than that? Untwine me from the mass 
Of deeds which make up life, one deed 
Power shall fall short in or exceed. 


It is only little minds that can slight little things as trifles.” There are 
seventeen sermons which deal with life on the high levels of daring recti- 
tude and heroic honor, and they are all worth reading. The volume by 
Clow is, however, the finest of the three. It has all the excellences of 
Jowett and Law, plus many other things. When the subject of evangelism 
is so much to the front, and rightly so, the preacher who must be his own 
evangelist will find in these sermons what will feed his own soul and 
furnish him with the illumination and stimulus to minister to his people. 
Professor Clow has made a unique place for himself by his volumes, The 
Cross in Christian Experience, which is quite a classic; The Day of the 
Cross, and The Secret of the Lord. All the superfine features of high grade 
preaching which characterized those volumes are also seen in his latest 
production. His book on Christ in the Social Order shows how he has 
thoroughly mastered the current problems of life and knows where to lay 
the emphasis for their effectual solutions. The note of persuasive urgency 
is needed in the preaching of to-day. What that means is illustrated in 
these penetrating appeals to both sinner and saint, and he must be a 
hardened soul who can turn aside from the cumulative effect of these 
searching utterances. This preacher makes use of every field of literature 
and science for illustrative material. Some of the sermons are doctrinal, 
without a dull sentence. Others are evangelistic, with the passion for 
souls. Others again are evangelical, with the glow and gladness of redemp- 
tion. There are twenty-six sermons which bear repeated readings. Here 
is a quotation from “The Marks of the Penitent”: “Why is a true repent- 
ance so rare? Because it is one of the most difficult things in the world. 
For a man to stand and confess that he has gone astray, that he has done 
an evil deed which has been hidden from men’s eyes, that he has been 
keeping God out of his life, is the most costly and the most humiliating 
thing a man can do. It is difficult for a youth to repent and to acknowl- 
edge the heedless word and willful deed. It is still more difficult for a man 
of middle life to repent, when the first sensitive impulses have lost their 
power, and worldliness has become a habit of the mind. For an old man, 
when a man’s pride has become high and stubborn, to confess that he has 
mutinied against God’s will, and cherished secret thoughts of iniquity, is 
the most difficult reach and throw of the human will. That is why the 
old so seldom repent. That is why the young should seize every tender 
moment, and beware of hardening the holy delicacy of a religious impres- 
sion. That is why Jesus uttered his mystic sentence about the joy of 
heaven.” The preacher who thus analyzes influences and motives also 
knows how to bring the soul face to face with the Redeemer. The sermon 
on “The Full Surrender” shows how true consecration makes room every 
day for some special service of God. One of the illustrations is worth 
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quoting: “When Dr. Moulton, one of the most distinguished scholars of 
his time, was head master of the Leys School at Cambridge, he found 
that his responsible duties often occupied sixteen hours of the day. He 
saw no way of lessening his toil, but he found its routine exhausting to 
his spirit. It was borne in upon him that, apart from the consecration 
required for his daily work, he might fill his hand with some special 
service for God. He took upon himself the conduct of the early morning 
worship with the boys of the school. Year by year this toilworn man gave 
the half hour he could so hardly spare to this morning exercise. He set 
it on record that that hour, consecrated in a special surrender, redeemed 
a dusty life from its temptation to formality, and led him, day by day, into 
the secret of the Lord.” “A Song of the Upper Room” is a sermon on the 
familiar hymn, “Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving Hearts,” and shows how 
splendidly the great hymns can be used for pulpit purposes. 
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The Way of the King’s Palace. By E. H. SNeatn, and Greorce Horges, and 
H. H. Tweepy. 12mo, pp. 283. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Illustrated. Price, cloth, 75 cents net. 


Tus is one of the eight volumes of “The King’s Highway Series” of val- 
uable selections from great moral literature. The series takes its title 
from Proverbs 16. 17: “The highway of the upright is to depart from 
evil: he that keepeth his way preserveth his soul.” The titles of the other 
seven volumes are The Way of the Gate, The Way of the Green Pastures, 
The Way of the Rivers, The Way of the Hills, The Way of the Mountains, 
The Way of the Stars, The Way of the King’s Gardens. The aim of the 
Series is Christian nurture, to establish children and youth in right ideals 
of character and right habits of will and right forms of conduct. This 
book—The Way of the King’s Palace—is designed especially for boys and 
girls of about fourteen or fifteen years of age. There is a decided tendency 
to hero worship during these years. Hence, examples of noble characters 
become very effective, so that biography should play a conspicuous part in 
the moral and religious education of boys and girls at this period. It is 
also a time of marked sex development, of social unfolding, of the develop- 
ment of the “gang” or group spirit, and of the altruistic impulses, so that 
it is of vital importance that examples of noble living be brought before 
them to help establish their ideals and to help mold their character and 
conduct. The Way of the King’s Palace contains brief biographies of many 
of the noblest examples of men and women in all walks of life. These 
cannot fail to prove to be an inspiration to right living at this important 
and impressionable period. The lives of true warriors, patriots, statesmen, 
merchants, inventors, scientists, authors, artists, missionaries, and philan- 
thropists—heroes and heroines of the noblest type—are presented for study 
and emulation. These characters reflect the highest bodily, intellectual, 
social, economic, esthetic, and religious virtues. The virtues are not pre- 
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sented as abstract principles or ideas, but are clothed with life. They live 
and move and have their being in human lives, and thus arrest the atten- 
tion of the idealizing and active youth. The stories of these living char- 
acters are supplemented also by noble examples in fiction in both prose 
and poetry. Lessons of warning are also placed before the pupil, for such 
warning is necessary in our efforts to establish boys and girls in Christian 
character. In The Way of the King’s Palace may be found an elaborate 
study of the life and character of the great apostle Paul. The following 
scheme of virtues and vices belonging peculiarly to boys and girls of this 
period is dealt with in this volume: 


Virtues Vices 

Tue Bopiry Lire 

Temperance Intemperance 

Chastity Smoking 

Impurity 

Tue INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

Love of Truth and knowledge Prejudice 

Wisdom—Right Use of Knowl- Foolishness—Wrong Use of Knowl- 

edge edge 


Tue Soctrat Lire—Tue FAmILy 


Gratitude Ingratitude 
Loyalty Disloyalty 


Tue Socrat Lire—ScHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Benevolence Selfishness 
Public Spirit Indifference to Public Welfare 
Heroism Cowardice 
Virtues Vices 
Tue Economic Lire 


Industry Indolence 
Order Lack of Order 
Ambition Lack of Ambition 
Patience Impatience 
~ Perseverance Instability 
Economy Wastefulness 
Prudence Imprudence 
Honesty Dishonesty 
~ Courage and Self-reliance Lack of Courage and Self-reliance 


Tue Pouiticay LiFe 


Obedience to Law Disobedience to Law 
Political Honesty Political Dishonesty 
=~ Love of Liberty Subserviency 
Political Courage Political Cowardice 
Love of Peace Love of Strife 
~ Political Interest and Zeal Political Indifference—Shirking Po- 
litical Duties 
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Tue ASstuetTic Lire 
Love of Beauty in Indifference to Beauty in 
Nature Nature 
Art Art 
Conduct Conduct 
Character Character 
Tue Rewicious Lirs 
Faith Unbelief 
Love Lack of Love 
Reverence Irreverence 
Humility Pride 
Gratitude Ingratitude 
Prayer 
Praise 


The only way to give our readers a true idea of the character of this book 
of choice selections is by samples, in the same way as a salesman secures 
orders for his goods. This is from Charles Kingsley: “Thank God every 
morning when you get up that you have something to do which must be 
done whether you like it or not. Being forced to work and forced to do 
your best will breed in you temperance, self-control, diligence, strength 
of will, content, and a hundred virtues which the idle will never know.” 
Also this: 

“Do noble things, not dream them, all day long; 

And so make life, death, and that vast forever 

One grand, sweet song.” 


This from Carlyle: “It is not to taste sweet things, but to do noble and true 
things, and vindicate himself under God’s heaven as a God-made man, that 
the poorest son of Adam dimly longs. This dim longing for what is noble 
and true, the still small voice which calls to one imperatively in moments 
of temptation, is the safeguard which, if hearkened to, not only protects one 
in severe trials of manliness and womanliness, but also incites to the 
formation of a fine character, without which all acquisitions, all graces 
and accomplishments, al] talents and all learning, are but as sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal.” This from Thoreau: “Did ever a man try 
heroism, magnanimity, truth, sincerity, and find that there was no advan- 
tage in them—that it was a vain endeavor?” We have a sample of Henry 
W. Grady's eloquence from his famous address on a true home: “A few 
days later I visited a country home—a modest, quiet house sheltered by 
great trees and set in a circle of field and meadow, gracious with the 
promise of harvest; barns and cribs well filled and the old smokehouse 
odorous with treasure; the fragrance of pink and hollyhock mingling with 
the aroma of garden and orchard, and resonant with the hum of bees and 
poultry’s busy clucking; inside the house, thrift, comfort, and that cleanli- 
ness that is next to godliness—the restful beds, the open fireplace, the 
books and papers, and the old clock that had held its steadfast pace amid 
the frolic of weddings, that had welcomed in steady measure the new-born 
babes and kept company with the watchers of the sick bed, and had ticked 
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the solemn requiem of the dead; and the well-worn Bible that, thumbed by 
fingers long since stilled, and blurred with tears of eyes long since closed, 
held the simple annals of the family and the heart and conscience of the 
home. Outside stood the master, strong and wholesome and upright; wear- 
ing no man’s collar; with no mortgage on his roof and no lien on his ripen- 
ing harvest; pitching his crops in his own wisdom and selling them in his 
own time in his chosen market; master of his lands and master of himself. 
Near by stood his aged father, happy in the heart and home of his son. 
And as they started to the house, the old man’s hands rested on the young 
man’s shoulder, touching it with the knighthood of the fifth command- 
ment and laying there the unspeakable blessing of an honored and grateful 
father. As they drew near the door, the old mother appeared, the sunset 
falling on her face, softening its wrinkles and its tenderness, lighting up 
her patient eyes, and the rich music of her heart trembling on her lips, as 
in simple phrase she welcomed her husband and son to their home. Beyond 
was the good wife, true of touch and tender, happy amid her household 
cares, clean of heart and conscience, the helpmate and the buckler of her 
husband. And the children, strong and sturdy, trooping down the lane 
with the lowing herd, or, weary of simple sport, seeking, as truant birds 
do, the quiet of the old home nest. And I saw the night descend on that 
home, falling gently as from the wings of the unseen dove. And the stars 
swarmed in the bending skies; the trees thrilled with the cricket’s cry; the 
restless bird called from the neighboring wood; and the father, a simple 
man of God, gathering the family about him, read from the Bible the old, 
old story of love and faith and then went down in prayer, the baby hidden 
amid the folds of its mother’s dress, and closed the record of that simple 
day by calling down the benediction of God on the family and the home! 
And as I gazed, the memory of the great Capitol faded from my brain. 
Forgotten its treasure and its splendor. And I said, ‘Surely here—here 
in the homes of the people—is lodged the ark of the covenant of my coun- 
try. Here is its majesty and its strength; here the beginning of its power 
and the end of its responsibility... The homes of the people—let us keep 
them pure and independent, and all will be well with the Republic. Here 
is the lesson our foes may learn—here is work the humblest and weakest 
hands may do. Let us in simple thrift and economy make our homes inde- 
pendent. Let us in frugal industry make them self-sustaining. In sacrifice 
and denial. let us keep them free from debt and obligation. Let us make 
them homes of refinement in which we shall teach our daughters that 
modesty and patience and gentleness are the charms of woman.--Let us 
make them temples of liberty, and teach our sons that an honest conscience 
is every man’s first political law; that his sovereignty rests beneath his 
hat, and that no splendor can rob him and no force justify the surrender 
of the simplest right of a free and independent citizen. And above all, let 
us honor God in our homes—anchor them close in his love; build his 
altars above our hearthstones, uphold them in the set and simple faith of 
our fathers, and crown them with the Bible—that book of books in which 
all the ways of life are made straight and the mystery of death is made 
plain. Let us remember that the home is the source of our national life. 
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Back of the national Capitol and above it stands the home. Back of the 
President and above him stands the citizen. What the home is, this, and 
nothing else, will the Capitol be. What the citizen wills, this, and nothing 
else, will the President be.” Thank Heaven, there are homes like this; we 
know one on the Warwick hills of Orange County, New York. Such homes 
are the salvation of the nation. This is followed by dear Maltbie Babcock’s 
verses on “The School of Life”: 
Lord, let me make this rule 
To think of life as school, 
And try my best 
To stand each test, 


And do my work, 
And nothing shirk. 


Should some one else outshine 
This dullard head of mine, 
Should I be sad? 
I will be glad. 
To do my best 
Is Thy behest. 


Some day the bell will sound, 
Some day my heart will bound, 

As with a shout 

That school is out, 

And lessons done, 

I homeward run. 
The character and work of Thomas Arnold, the great headmaster of Rugby 
School, is told. His motto, constantly before his scholars, was that of 
Rousseau, “Let him first be a man,” for a true man was the aim and end 
of education. The school at Rugby was established by wealthy parents, 
that they might have an institution where their sons could be thoroughly 
educated. The average attendance was nearly four hundred when Mr. 
Arnold was called to the mastership. Among four hundred boys there 
were many irrepressible ones, who could be held only by bit and bridle. 
He began his labors at Rugby with many misgivings, and yet with strong 
hope; for he understood himself, and he understood boys about as well. 
On the very first day of school at Rugby he inaugurated his moral system. 
He told the pupils that the great thing for them to learn was how to live 
well. “Here we shall expect, first, moral principle; second, gentlemanly 
conduct; and third, intellectual ability.” On this basis the school was run 
throughout his administration, and it wrought a decided change. There 
were many young men who had all the money they wanted to spend, and 
the result of this was the same as it is everywhere—idleness, disorder, 
rowdyism, and drunkenness. There was much of these vices among the 
pupils, and the new master was determined to eradicate them. He had 
specially reserved the right to expel pupils whenever he thought it was 
necessary, and he did not hesitate for a moment to apply the remedy. At 
first some parents rose up in opposition, for they did not wish to have their 
sons disgraced by expulsion. But Mr. Arnold was firm; he reminded them 
that he was master of the school, and no one else. The school must have 
a higher moral life. Young men must not come there to ruin themselves 
and others. Better no school at all than one that tolerates vice. He kept 
firm to his principle, and triumphed. It was not long before Mr. Arnold’s 
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praise was on every lip. He called Rugby a Christian school, for that is 
what he meant it should be. Not that he undervalued mental culture, or 
failed to give to language, mathematics, or other study its true place; but 
this was necessary, as we have seen, to express his plan. It must be a 
Christian school before it was literary or scientific. There was a chapel 
in which daily prayers were offered; on Sabbaths, preaching and a Sunday 
school; and often on week-day evenings, talks or lectures on character 
building. Some time after Mr. Arnold became head master the chaplain 
resigned, and Arnold took his place. New interest was awakened at once; 
for he was a fine preacher, original, fresh, pointed, and eloquent, always 
brief and always impressive. The prime object of his school discipline was 
self-government. He put each pupil upon his honor. He accepted their 
representation of occurrences as true. No suspicion that he ever doubted 
their word dropped from his lips, or was expressed by his conduct. By 
this treatment many pupils were led to say, “It would be dishonorable to 
misrepresent to him, when he puts so much confidence in us.” “If you say 
so, that is quite enough; of course I take your word,” was his way of 
putting the matter. They could not betray such confidence, and many a 
boy was thereby established in his good behavior. He offered prizes for 
excellence in scholarship, and for character also. Fidelity on any line was 
sure to be encouraged by his recognition. He said: “If there be one thing 
on earth which is truly admirable, it is to see God’s wisdom blessing an 
inferiority of natural powers, where they have been honestly, truly, and 
zealously cultivated. I would stand to that man hat in hand.” The boy 
who did his best, whether bright or dull, was sure to find a devoted friend 
in the head master, and there was no doubt about it in the heart of even 
the most thoughtless. It was Saturday, June 11, 1842, on the eve of the 
long summer vacation. He went through the school to distribute prizes 
to the boys, and as he finished he remarked: “One more lesson I shall 
have with you on Sunday afternoon, and then I will say to you what I 
have to say.” Whatever it was, he never said it. His biographer says: 
“That parting address to which they were always accustomed to look 
forward with such pleasure never came. But it is not to be wondered 
at if they remarked with peculiar interest that the last subject which he 
had set them for an exercise was Domus Ultima; that the last translation 
for Latin verses was from the touching lines on the death of Sir Philip 
Sidney in Spenser’s ‘Ruins of Time’; that the last words with which he 
closed his last lecture on the New Testament were in commenting on the 
passage of St. John, ‘It doth not appear what we shall be, but. we know 
that when he shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall see him as 
he is.’ ‘So, too,’ he said, ‘in the Corinthians, “For now we see through 
a glass darkly, but then face to face.” Yes,’ he added, with marked fer- 
vency, ‘the mere contemplation of Christ shall transform us into his 
likeness.’” Dr. Arnold died the next day. Dr. Arnold’s life was brief— 
only forty-seven years; and yet he accomplished more in those years than 
many useful men do in seventy-seven. Measured by achievements, his life 
was long; it was short only as we are wont to measure by years. It is 
perfectly clear how Dr. Arnold was enabled to live the life he did. First, 
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he set a divine value upon time. Second, his diligence made every moment 
count for all it was worth—not one was wasted. Third, he kept in view 
“the prize of his high calling,” and never for once lost sight of it, so single 
was his purpose. Fourth, he never grew “weary in well doing’’—rather 
he grew more hopeful and determined as perseverance persisted. Fifth, 
for him there was but one rule of life, “According to ability’—the best was 
the least his Master would accept. Sixth, he had a will that would make 
a way when none could be found. Seventh, his Christian faith was a 
mighty power to rally and tax his faculties to the utmost. Here is a 
picture of the great composer Haydn in his last days—Haydn, child of 
poetry and of genius: “As he grew older he became more helpless, but his 
friends surrounded him with such care and tenderness that he could only 
be grateful. There near Vienna, in a little old house, he lived on until 
his death. He held a little court there. Men would come to talk with him 
and tell him their hopes and fears, and he was always kindly, always 
gracious, always interested. ‘He gives you the impression of a great man,’ 
said Carl von Weber, the composer, who went to see the old master. Weber 
was much touched by the many men who came to bend before him, kiss 
his hand, and tenderly call him ‘Papa Haydn.’ Not long before his death 
there was given in Vienna in the Lobkowitz Palace a performance of his 
great oratorio, “The Creation.’ It was in honor of Haydn’s seventy-sixth 
birthday, and all Vienna was present. They assembled in great expectation 
and eagerness. Just before the concert began the door opened, and, accom- 
panied by a bodyguard of noblemen of high rank, came an armchair which 
veritably seemed a throne that night, and in it was the old master, 
Haydn himself. Every one in the hall rose as he entered, and stood, in 
reverence, while he was borne to a seat of honor. He was almost over- 
powered with emotion at his reception, and was much touched when, on 
his speaking of a draught, the ladies near him flung over him their lace 
wraps and shawls, with affectionate words. The concert began, and Haydn 
listened in strange exaltation. When the great chorus sang ‘Let there be 
Light!’ he raised his hand and said softly and solemnly: ‘That comes not 
from me but from above.’ He was too weak and agitated to stay after the 
first part, and was carried away in state through the cheering yet pro- 
foundly touched multitude, now and then raising his hands in blessing as 
he passed.” 


Advertising and Its Mental Laws. By Henry Foster Apams, Instructor 
in Psychology in the University of Michigan. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1916. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Tuts book, by Professor Adams, is primarily for the advertising man 
and the student of psychology. Its aim is to closely relate the basic 
principles of psychology to the business of advertising in a way that is 
not mere guess work but founded on statistical experiment. Up till the 
present generation, the remarks of Charles Macklin about the law have 
been equally applicable to advertising: “The law is a sort of hocus-pocus 
science which smiles in your face while it picks your pocket; and the 
glorious uncertainty of it is of more value to its professors than the justice 
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of it.” Professor Adams has undertaken to remove some of “the glorious 
uncertainty” which has attached to advertising. It is no paradox to say 
that just because Professor Adams’s book is a technical scientific work 
for the specialist, it is very valuable for all who seek to influence people 
to action, the teacher, the public speaker, and the preacher. We have 
learned to be very suspicious of “popular” psychology diluted down to the 
supposed capacity (or gullibility) of the “popular mind.” In these days 
of the Fifty-Seven Varieties of New Thought and “Psychic Power,” we 
daily feel like throwing up our hands and repeating the soul-satisfying 
exclamation of Andrew Lang, “In the name of the prophet, Bosh!” There 
is no “bosh” in Professor Adams’s book on the Mental Laws of Advertising. 
He has a statistical basis for every practical law which he formulates for 
the guidance of those who write advertisements. Yet he is not certain 
that advertising is at present an exact science. His attitude is more that 
of the Freshman in college who was asked by the teacher if he had proved 
a certain proposition in Euclid. “Proved is a strong word, Professor,” he 
answered. “I think I may say that I have rendered it decidedly probable.” 
All that Professor Adams claims to have done is to render certain princi- 
ples of advertising “decidedly probable,” but in doing so he has done 
large service to all who seek to win decisions from people by argument 
and persuasion, especially, perhaps, to the preacher. How valuable his 
book may be to the writer of sermons as well as to the ad writer may be 
judged from the statement in the preface: “In order to produce effective 
advertising it is necessary that the advertisement lead to some action. To 
lead to action it must arrest and hold the attention of the reader, it must 
create a favorable impression, and it must usually be remembered. The 
majority of advertisements which appear are very good from the first 
standpoint, good from the second and third, but only fair for inciting the 
reader of the advertisement to action. Consequently I have endeavored 
to analyze action with some thoroughness, showing why so many adver- 
tisements are lacking in effectiveness, why people do not act in response 
to them, and giving in some detail devices which will improve the pulling 
power of an advertisement.” Is it too much to say that in this analysis 
of advertisements Professor Adams has described the hardest and most 
priceless ingredient to put into a sermon—‘“pulling power”? The power 
of arresting attention, of creating a favorable impression—these are to be 
had on every hand. But the golden word that compels action—how rare 
it is! There is a great suggestiveness in the remark that a “finished 
advertisement is one which has induced a particular buyer ta perform 
a specific act.” What a contrast to the common use of the term “finished 
sermon”! In that connection it usually means conscious rhetoric or elo- 
cution. What a poor result rhetorical periods are compared to purchases! 
The chapters on Holding the Attention, Association, and Action are 
perhaps the most interesting to the general public. The habit of reading 
advertisements for pleasure is held to be responsible for the failure to 
produce larger results in many cases. “Unfortunately for the advertiser, 
a considerable percentage of the readers of advertisements have formed 
the habit of appreciating them and seldom if ever responding. They are 
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looked at for esthetic appreciation, for news value, for information con- 
cerning the industrial activities of the country.” So even the advertiser, 
as well as the preacher, has had the hard experience of Ezekiel—‘“Lo, 
thou art unto them as a very lovely song, as one that hath a pleasant voice 
and can play well on an instrument: for they hear thy words, but they 
do them not.” In the chapter on Holding the Attention, the necessity is 
shown of linking up the incoming stimulus with other ideas derived either 
from our past experiences or hereditary responses. The Strength of the 
Various Human Interests is recorded in a valuable table. After elaborate 
statistical tests, the different human interests are listed according to their 
strength in getting replies to an advertisement which made its appeal to 
that interest. The strongest interest, on this basis, was found to be 
durability; next in order came sanitary; after that, efficient; then, in the 
order named, appetizing; time saved; value; scientific; ambition; family 
affection; safety, etc. In this elaborate experiment, conducted by Professor 
Hollingsworth of Columbia University, the differences brought out between 
the men and women, on the basis of their replies, are exceedingly inter- 
esting. (1) “The economy argument appeals more to men than it does to 
women, possibly because they are more likely to be the earners. (2) 
Women are more impressed by the personal appeals than men. On the 
average they appear to be more ambitious, not only for themselves but for 
their families. (3) Men are more influenced by indirect arguments than 
women. This is shown by the higher ranking of such appeals as the size 
of the plant, ete. (4) Family appeals are likely to be ranked higher by the 
men than by the women. (5) The patriotism appeal is higher with the 
women than the men.” The cumulative effect of advertising is well 
brought out, and incidentally, in a way which is a decided encouragement 
to the preacher, teacher, or agitator, who depends on the cumulative effect 
of his steady work. “No advertisement is perceived in terms of itself 
alone, for it is always modified and interpreted in terms of itself plus the 
more or less typical notion of the advertisements of the same commodity 
which has been made by the effect of previous insertions. Each new 
advertisement which appears is received and modified by the typical 
notion, and in turn adds to and modifies the typical notion which exists 
in the reader’s mind.” In regard to the advisability of Direct Commands, 
Professor Adams’s experiments have led him to conclude that thirty per 
cent of people when instructed to do a certain thing, usually react in 
the opposite direction, doing anything in the world rather than the thing 
they were requested to do. Most school teachers would surely insist that 
thirty per cent was unduly low for this class of people! But thirty per 
cent is a fairly large one, and needs to be carefully considered. It is 
pointed out that the expression “Use Pears’ Soap” is not nearly so valuable 
a one to bring results as the more indirect “Let the Gold Dust Twins do 
Your Work,” since that avoids the appearance of direct command which 
will antagonize thirty per cent of the possible buyers. In which suggestion 
lies a world of wisdom for many other things than advertising! The 
reader will find much in this book to reward study. Only a high grade of 
ability could produce such a book as this on such a subject. 
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An Ambassador. By JoserpH Fort Newton. 12mo, pp. 226. New York 
and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.00 net. 


WE present further samples of the sort of preaching the City Temple, 
London, is now to have. One sermon is inspired by Josiah Royce’s 
lecture on “The Religion of Loyalty.” Here follows part of that ser- 
mon: Reformers may irritate us at times, but we must honor them 
for their tenacity to a fixed idea, their disregard of the claims of 
self-interest, and the way in which they brush aside personal pleasure 
not as a temptation, but as a troublesome trifle in the path. Not 
many reformers are needed, however; it would be a mistake for us to 
measure our lives by theirs. Only a few have laid upon them the task 
of awakening the torpor of a nation. Most of us are humble workers in 
fields where patient fidelity and hopeful association with others is of more 
value than agitation. What, then, is our cause? It is the duty or task 
that lies next to us, whether of our own choice or not, loyalty to which 
is the path to the divinest things. How vividly this is shown by William 
Canton in his “Child’s Book of Saints,” where he gives a charming version 
of St. Simeon Stylites, who lived for three years on top of a pillar, in sun 
and shower, schooling his soul in prayer. An angel came and bade him 
come down from his strange oratory, and led him into a valley where 
a herder was keeping his flock. With the herder was a little girl whose 
parents had been killed by robbers, and whom the herder had rescued, 
nursed, and taught, and now she ran, in happy confidence, by his side. 
The saint looked at them both and the angel told the story and pointed 
out the lesson of it all. Running to the herder, St. Simeon cried: “Oh, 
son, now I know why thou art so pleasing in the eyes of God. Early hast 
thou learned the love which gives all and asks nothing, which suffereth 
and is kind, and this I have not learned. A small thing, and too common, 
it seemed to me; but I see that it is holier than austerities, and availeth 
more than fasting, and is the prayer of prayers. Late have I sought thee, 
thou ancient truth; late have I found thee, thou ancient beauty; yet even 
in the gloaming of my days may there still be light enough to win my way 
home.” Too late do we all learn this simple truth. Looking too high for 
what is near by, we miss the presence of the Divine in the facts and duties 
next to us. For example of what he means by loyalty Royce gives the 
story of Ida Lewis, who was for fifty years the keeper of a lighthouse on 
the Atlantic coast. Her husband went out in a storm to aid those in 
distress, and did not come back, and she took his place. Despite her 
loneliness and sorrow, she kept the light burning through alk the nights 
and storms of many years, and saved, in all, eighteen lives with her own 
strong hands. Her labor thus had its perils. It had, what was much 
harder to endure, its daily call for fidelity. She may not have chosen such 
a life, but she chose how to live it when she found it. Climbing the lonely 
stairway, she did her duty, 


Patient through the watches long, 
Serving most with none to see, 


and this spirit, our philosopher thinks, is the secret of the highest human 
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life. All that the deepest thinker can do is to interpret its meaning, and 
what it means for the world to have such lives lived, a very little thought 
will show us. Such was the “cause” of one loyal and heroic life. Our 
cause may be our home, our family, our country, our church, our science, 
some task left undone by one fallen asleep; but whatever it is, loyalty to 
it is the great thing. In spring days the witchery of young love carries the 
world captive away, but how few realize what that love is! To the cynic 
it is only the glamour of passion, but to one who has eyes to see it is a 
lovely unveiling of the awful meaning and beauty of the human soul. 
When Browning wrote: 


World, how it walled about 
Life with disgrace, 

Till God’s own smile came out, 
That was Thy face, 


he knew that such love is a revelation of God. That we do not see it so, 
and too often let its rosy dawn fade into a colorless noonday, is tragedy. 
To Romeo, Juliet was a religion; to Juliet, Romeo was the universe. 
Suppose they had lived and kept that vision through long years hiding 
it in their hearts and serving it on their knees. Suppose little children 
had come to their home, bringing new solicitudes and joys, binding them 
still closer together. Then suppose that years have passed, and their chil- 
dren have gone away, some to other homes and some into the great Home 
beyond. Grown old together, they are sitting in the twilight, lovers still, 
uniting the glow of dawn with the soft farewell fires of evening. There is a 
knock at the door, and some great thinker enters and interprets the 
meaning of it all: “Behold, what a noble and beautiful thing you have 
done without knowing it. By your pure love you have made love more 
holy all over the world. By your loyalty to your heavenly vision you have 
made it easier for all men everywhere to believe that there is Love in 
the heavens, whence our human love comes, and whither at last it returns. 
You have added to the beauty of the earth, making every home more 
secure, every sanctity more sacred, every hope more radiant.” Surely 
Royce is right in holding that to such a spirit of loyalty every lot in life, 
however humble, however hard, will yield a meaning, and become a place 
of vision. Take away all emotional and imaginative colorings and look at 
this spirit for what it is and for what it does. In the first place, it steadies 
the soul amid the whims of passion and the caprices of fancy. Every one 
of us knows how fickle moods are and how easily, how imperceptibly we 
are swayed by them from the true path of the soul. Therefore, to have 
a “cause,” and to be loyal to it, keeps us with patient, sometimes dogged, 
wisdom to the only path that leads to truth and character. It gives definite 
purpose to life, while restraining us from the waywardnesses which beset 
us on every side. In the second place, it gives the deepest and sweetest 
peace we can know upon the earth. No matter what ill-fortune may assail, 
what scorn may fall, there is a still center of joy in the soul of a man 
who has been loyal to what he knows is best. Men are not broken to 
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pieces from outside misfortune. They go to pieces on the inside as the 
result of secret disloyalty to the heavenly vision which, in some degree, 
shines upon every soul. And, finally, this steadiness and serenity are the 
very conditions of that clear-seeing which we call Vision. Truth held in 
theory enters into the soul of the man who is loyal to it, and becomes its 
own best proof. Those dear old people in the white country meeting- 
house, whose kneeling figures rise up before me now, may have held 
archaic forms of theology, but they knew God the Father Almighty in 
& way many an élite and cultured thinker cannot imagine. They loved 
God, and had been loyal to Him through long years, in sickness and in 
health, in sunshine and in shadow, and they had found that His “faithful- 
ness reacheth unto the clouds”—aye, through the clouds and beyond. 
Such assurance is for their children, however cultured they may fancy 
themselves to be, if they will practice a like noble loyalty. They were 
faithful unto death, and received a crown of light— 


As unto one who hears 
A ery above the conquered years. 


If it were a choice between the widest culture that is only mingled query 
and protest, and the patient and revealing loyalty of Ida Lewis in her 
lighthouse, who would not choose the life of that noble woman? She knew 
the things at which philosophers guess. She was admitted to the ultimate 
secrets of life. But, in truth, there need be no such choice, for the highest 
culture, when touched by the Same spirit of loyalty, leads always to the 
highest faith. The wider our knowledge of the best that has been thought 
and dreamed in the big world, the richer our store of truth to apply in 
the little world in which we live, as the violet seed takes to its heart the 
universal sunshine and rain and sends them forth in fragrance and beauty. 
Such is the process of that culture of the soul which is life at its best. Let 
us be loyal to our cause all the time, everywhere—faithful unto death, and 
we, too, shall receive a crown of joy. A sermon on “Knowing God” has 
this: How can man know God? Ask the little bird how it knows that 
the soft air will bear it up on its flight amid the living green of rustling 
woods and the glint of laughing waters! By the same token, we know 
Him whom we love by yielding to His promptings, by surrender to His 
will, by trusting ourselves to His “love that wilt not let us go.” Evermore 
the principle of Jesus holds true: “Whoso wills to do the will of My 
Father shall know the truth”’—shall know, not guess, not fear, not falter. 
He shall know, and walk “the big eternal ways with immortal lures calling 
him ever on”; shall know, and feel beneath his feet the way of life ever- 
lasting rising to the heights; shall know, and his good right hand of 
brotherly love will take a firmer, finer grasp of his fellows and lift them 
when they fall. Aye, he shall know the truth that makes man free, makes 
him grow younger as he grows older, gentler as he grows wiser, sweet of 
heart, full of hope, happy and undismayed by dark death and all that it 
may hide or bold within its heavy draperies. This is life renewed and 
radiant, life in its splendor and prophecy, life 
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In clearest vision, amplitude of mind, 
And Reason in her most exalted mood. 


Profound thinking is the privilege of the few; profound living is open 
to all. Who by thinking can find out God? asked a seer of the far olden 
time. Action is the word of God, said Mazzini; thought alone is only His 
shadow. But Love it is that joins thought and action, duty and deed, 
vision and service, that so the Vision may grow and abide, making the 
path of life shine more and more unto the Perfect Day. “He that dwelleth 
in love, dwelleth in God and God in him,” wrote that disciple whom Jesus 
loved; with whom agree all the saints and mystics who have made trial 
of this deep and daring Way of Life. “By love He may be gotten and 
holden, but by thought never,” is the testimony of Plotinus, and a cloud 
of witnesses confirm his insight. With one accord they tell us that Love 
is the great revealer, that “Love is above all, and when it prevails in us 
all we shall all be lovely and in love with God and one another.” Knowl- 
edge of truth is knowledge of God, but Love is the inner secret, the whole 
secret, the open secret of the great mysticism—for mysticism is the love 
of God. It is therefore that the mystic knows, not by vague rumor and 
confused report, but by the fact that he passes from the outer court into 
the inner sanctuary where the sweet voice sounds and the vision dwells. 
He is the true realist, the true scientist, the thinker who faces the pro- 
foundest facts of the life of God in the soul of man. Now we know in 
part, but Love foretells a day when faith shall cease to be, when Hope 
shall find its haven of peace shut in by the Hills of God, and we shall 
know even as we are known—for we shall be like Him whom we love. 


What if the vision tarry? 
God's time is always best; 
The true Light shall be witnessed, 
The Christ within confessed. 


Another sermon is on George Matheson’s great hymn, “O Love That Wilt 
Not Let Me Go.” We give part of it: Others have sung of the tenderness 
of divine love; Matheson sings of its tenacity. He will not let us go; that 
is the consolation we supremely need in dark and lonely times when all 
His billows pass over us. He will not let us go; that is the redeeming 
truth that we most need to know, when conscience and the spirit 
of God join to convict us of sin and disobedience, and we have 
no heart left in us. He will not let us go; surely that is the truth we 
must take down with us into the valley of the shadow of sorrow, our rod 
and our staff, when we cannot see our way. What wonder, then, that upon 
this truth, which affirmed itself in the very moment of denial, the poet 
rested his weary head? The lines were written on June 6, 1882, in the 
manse of Inellan. He was alone. In the few restrained words that he 
ever wrote about the hymn he confides to us that it was an hour of 
Gethsemane when some bitter sorrow lay in his heart, the nature of which 
he does not reveal. This hymn was the fruit of that sorrow. He tells 
us that he had the feeling that it was dictated through him, that he acted 
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as an amanuensis, that it never received any alteration or correction at 
his hand, and that it was all finished, perfected, in five minutes, just as 
“Crossing the Bar” came complete into the mind of Tennyson. Fighting 
his fate in rebel mood, resisting the will of God, he found out what that 
will was. He was wise enough and brave enough to accept it, and in the 
acceptance made the discovery that in darkness there is a new and strange 
light. 

O Light that followest all my way, 

I yield my flickering torch to Thee 

My heart restores its borrowed ray, 

That in Thy sunshine’s blaze its day 

May brighter, fairer be. 


Newman called to us to follow the “Kindly Light, o’er moor and fen, o’er 
crag and torrent till the night is gone,” but here is a Light that follows 
us “all our way.” Last summer on the lake, as our boat sped along in 
the night, the moon made a path of rippling fire behind us, and it followed 
us all our way. Youth is self-confident and self-sufficient, and it is well 
that it is so, else it would lack initiative; but he is no wise man who, 
living to mid-life, has not learnt that it is not in man who walks to direct 
his way. We plan and scheme, we counsel and devise, yet how feeble is 
our wisdom and how little way ahead can we see! “One step enough”’— 
but there is a Light shining from behind and within that follows us all 
our way, that will show us the next step, and the next; and if we follow 
it and obey it, it will shine more and more unto the perfect day. The third 
stanza of the hymn deepens, and the music becomes strangely sweet, and 
the words tell us things that are secret, that seem incredible in their 
beauty and unfathomable in their mystery. Every line of this lyric is 
charged with tenderness and power, but hardly any line in it so flashes 
like a silver arrow shot in the twilight as that line— 


O Joy that seekest me through pain, 

I cannot close my heart to Thee; 

I trace the rainbow through the rain, 

And feel the promise is not vain, 
That morn shall tearless be; 


—lines the truth of which is confirmed by all the great sufferers of the 
world. What does it mean? Have we misread the meaning of pain 
utterly? Can it be true that through all the tragedy and woe of the world, 
the divine joy is trying to find its way to us! Yes, if we accept:the witness 
of those who have walked the path of pain, and none more convincing, none 
more authentic than that Lone Sufferer on the dark cross outside the city 
gate. Soon or late every mortal comes to the cross; by whatever path he 
may journey, he comes at last to that place at the foot of the cross where, 
though severed by time and distance, the great communion of the saints 
assembles—the one spot where the eternal mystery whispers to us the 
meaning of life and the world. The cross is eternal, the symbol of that 
law that runs all through life—the law of life through death, of salvation 
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through suffering, of sanctification by sacrifice. But listen. As he takes 
up his cross he soon finds out that, instead of bearing the cross, the cross 
is bearing him: 
O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from Thee; 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 

And from the ground there blossoms red, 
Life that shall endless be. 


And consider the fruit of this faith, in the life of the preacher himself. 
First of all, it made him divinely catholic in his sympathies with all the 
seekers and followers of Christ; so much so that he was wont to say that 
if all the heretics that had ever been burnt at the stake were now living 
and each a pastor of a church, nothing could give him greater joy than 
to preach for each one in turn. All that he asked was that he might have 
the liberty to tell the story of a love that never lets go. This faith has 
found voice in that other poem, “Gather us in,” a faith whose sympath 

went so far and so wide as to include men beyond the Christian pale, grey 
seekers after God in the olden time. He believed they would be gathered 
in, that they had all understood the meaning of a love that never failed. 
What wonder, then, that his preaching became more and more the waving 
of a wand of power, and his audience became as one man, to whom he 
spoke soul to soul; a lake, so to speak, to which the soul of the preacher 
communicated itself, now in ripples, now in waves. Such a preacher 
could not remain unknown, and when he was called to his great church 
in Edinburgh, for thirteen years a blind man was the shepherd of two 
thousand souls, leading them out of shadows into light! The note of 
his gospel was gladness. There was a wild glee in his heart, as of one 
who had discovered a great secret and could not keep it—captivating, 
infectious happiness—all through those years, till he retired at last to 
devote himself to literary work. And such books!—chief among them 
Studies of the Portrait of Jesus, pictures of that face, that life, drawn by 
the sight of the soul and the delicate tracery of a religious genius. Then 
there were little books of meditation in which you busy men and women 
amidst these days that rack your souls will find such sweet hidden manna, 
if you will read them; books of little page-long essays, like this one on the 
phrase “Love is not puffed up.” Listen: “There is a difference between 
love and duty. Duty has a sense of merit; love has none. Duty has 
always the feeling that it has done very well; love never admits that 
it has come up to the mark. Whence this humility of love as compared 
with duty? Is not love the higher of the two? Yes. Duty is talent, love 
is genius. But why should genius be more humble than talent? Because 
it really has less trouble. Genius does what it must; talent does what it 
can. Therefore, talent is more conceited than genius. It is more con- 
scious of labor because it really has more labor. Love is the genius of 
the heart. It does its work because it cannot help it—not because it 
ought, but because it must. That is why it repudiates merit. That is 
why it is not puffed up.” How perfect it is, how lucid, how simple—one 
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is half angry that one has not thought of it before. And the final fruit 
of this faith was an apostolate in behalf of immortality. No one of our 
day has written more happily, more victoriously, about the life beyond 
than Matheson; no one, unless it be dear George Macdonald, who was half 
a saint and half a child, and altogether an angel. Matheson was utterly 
without doubt as to the life hereafter. Love will not let us go; that much 
he knew; and it lighted up all the dark chambers of life and death and 
beyond. What a ministry in a world of grief and graves! What a faith 
to lay to heart and live upon and live by! Whoso will trust it will find 
that he will not have to keep it, it will keep him. When he died, by the 
side of the grave stood a huge flora] emblem, a square of white flowers, in 
the center of which the last lines of this hymn were spelled out in red 
rosebuds: 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 


Finally a sermon on “The Home of the Soul” contains this: Once an old 
peasant fell asleep and dreamed at the close of the day. In his dream 
he saw his tiny hut expand into a vast temple, more beautiful than any 
he had ever seen. The dingy rafters were lifted up and became dim and 
lofty arches, like those arches in the Abbey that quite overcome me and 
make me want to sit down and cry like a child. The dirty windows 
became rich, stately, and multi-colored, showing the faces of the Master 
and His followers. The hearth became an altar, its flickering fire a sacred 
flame; his children, living and dead, were priests performing holy rites, 
and the wind sweeping round the corner became as the music of a great 
organ. It was a dream of faith, of the Home of the Soul that overarches 
all our little creeds and all our little churches. There shall come a time 
when man shall awake from his lofty dreams and find his dream still 
there, that his dream is true, “and that nothing has gone but his sleep.” 
“Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations.” 


Temperance Sermons. By Various Authors. 12mo, pp. 281. New York 
and Cincinnati: The Methodist Book Concern. Price, cloth, $1.00 net. 


Here is ammunition for the culminating fight against Everybody’s 
Enemy. Fifteen sermons loaded with solid stuff by men of marked ability 
and acknowledged eminence. We wish we had room for them all on our 
pages. Here are one of the prize-winning sermons by Dr. Granf Perkins 
of Michigan; one of Dr. David Keppel of Central New York, on “Drinking 
According to Law”; one by Dr. Charles E. Locke of California; and 
one as solid as granite by Dr. W. W. W. Wilson of Brooklyn. All these strong 
preachers are known to our readers by their articles in the Mernopist 
Review. We are sure that they will approve our presenting one more 
sample of the rich and moving eloquence of that gifted and glowing 
genius, Robert McIntyre. So here is his sermon on “Snakes in the Stump,” 
given without quotation marks: 
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The cabin in the clearing, in the middle of the West fifty years ago, 
was a familiar and cheering sight to the summer traveler along the high- 
ways of the timber lands. Smoke curling from the chimney, the cow 
tethered in the grass, the sheep grazing on the hill, the horse looking 
from the stable, the chickens feeding in the yard, pigeons wheeling over- 
head, the Cherokee roses around the window, the hollyhocks along the 
fence, the lilacs beside the well, where the tall sweep brought up the brim- 
ming bucket, and the open door through which the open dressers preached 
all the hospitable code of the friendly ethics common on the old country 
road, made a picture on the retina to be hung on memory’s wall as a joy 
forever. In such a home lived a young farmer and his wife with their two 
boys of four and six years of age. In the garden stood a big stump of a 
sycamore tree, which had in its top a depression partly filled with leaves. 
While playing, the younger lad climbed on it and stepped into the hollow 
place. Instantly he screamed in terror trying to get out, calling for help, 
stretching his hands pitifully. The other one ran to his aid and scrambled 
in to lift him out, but, alas! he was caught also in the terrible trap, for 
that remnant of the tree round which the wild morning glories climbed 
and on which the robin sang at dawn was a nest of rattlesnakes. When 
the father ran from the meadow and drew them out, the curly-haired 
darlings were moaning with agony and writhing with convulsions; and 
soon, while both parents bent above them on the porch weeping and pray- 
ing, they closed their eyes in death and their sweet spirits left the swollen, 
distorted bodies to enter another world. Next day two little graves were 
dug under the elm tree, and the sad-hearted couple burned that stump 
down to its roots and covered the ashes with earth to hide it forever. 
Herein is a homely parable. That stump sets before me vividly the liquor 
traffic and its inmost diabolism. Around this gigantic wickedness poets 
like Anacreon and Omar have wreathed the flowers of fancy and twined 
the tendrils of imagery till its hideousness is hidden in sensuous strophes 
of licentious desire. Singers like Burns and Villon have fluted their mellif- 
luous notes in praise of this destroyer of man until millions have been 
brought low by the serpents coiled within. One of them is “Degeneracy.” 
In the Popular Science Monthly for January, 1911, Dr. Davenport, an 
authority on eugenics, says, “Our only hope for humanity is in better 
matings.” This is the ‘gospel, shouted through the megaphone of modern 
science. All our prisons, almshouses, insane asylums, quarantines, and 
lazarettos attest it. All institutes for the feeble-minded, all reform schools, 
orphanages, infirmaries assert it likewise. One must ask here, How can 
we have better heredity when alcohol is permitted to pollute men and 
women, to dilute the blood, to shrivel the nerves, and engorge the delicate 
tissues of the brain? The increased host of delinquents, defectives, 
demented, subnormals, and incompetents coming into existence and threat- 
ening to shake down the social order, show that some enemy of the race is 
poisoning the stream of Life at its source. O the pathos of the children 
flung crippled into existence, facing the stern realities, maimed, diseased, 
halt, fearful, unfit. Their cradle is the infested stump. They are bitten 
at birth. Their pinched faces make mute protest against us; their pale 
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lips say, “I never had half a chance,” their wan hands beckon us to judg- 
ment. How shall we step over their little graves to face the ire of Him 
who loves “the least of these”? How, I say? The second snake is Crime. 
When anarchy lifts its red front and hisses its lawless threatenings 
through the shuddering city, its nest is surely found over or under or 
in or nigh the saloon. When the mob howls in frenzy and the town is 
blanched with fear, loud ascends the cry, “Close the barrooms, keep the 
liquor locked up, shut every groggery at once.” When misrule of any 
type, open or secret, is set up, or iniquity of any degree is planned or 
executed, this breeder of violence and disturber of peace stalks abroad. 
Then the stiletto flashes, and the victim sinks on the sanded floor of the 
village shebeen. Then the pistol cracks, and the officer of the law reels. 
Then the bludgeon descends, and the helpless wife staggers and falls. 
Then the door opens, and the family flee shivering into the night. Then 
the hiccoughing colonel in the saddle blunders and orders brave soldiers 
to hapless destruction. Then the boozy captain on the slippery deck runs 
his ship on the rocks and cuts her throat on the cruel reef, and the 
drowned sailors are thrown on the sand. In almost every calamity this 
hag of hell has her full share, dancing her ghastly delirium in red-stained 
robes and shaking pestilence from her leprous hands, and for what? Why 
are millions mired in shame, bogged in poverty? Why do criminals, 
immured from the sun, play with insects in their cells to keep from 
madness? Why do transgressors, weakkneed and repentant, whisper 
“Good-by” through the black cap upon the scaffold stairs? Why do heart- 
broken wives hide and mothers moan and little kiddies cry when they 
learn that father will come home no more? O, well! reason enough. That 
the lords of the still may feed fat and sleep soft and roll in wealth and 
their jeweled dames seek the Riviera in swift yachts to watch the blue 
ocean flash and flow; that our masters of the mash tub may dwell in 
stately mansions on the select boulevards and have winter houses amid the 
ilex and orange trees, when their victims face the sleet in cooped and win- 
dowed raggedness. O, well, what more would you have? Hush! The 
third snake is Misery. There is a slack-twisted sophistry spun down the 
line of years which runs, “Let rum alone and it will let you alone.” Will 
it? There never was a baser, sadder lie than this. My ears ring now 
across forty years with the “keening.” Did you ever hear it? O the 
wordless, piteous, long-drawn agony of it, of a fine girl from Erin’s Isle 
who found her brother dead in the woods beside a doggery in the village 
of my youth, and all night, above the chirring of the crickets, the call of 
the katydids, the plaint of the whippoorwill, rose that unearttrty soul- 
chilling wail. She let it alone, but it branded her for life! I can see the 
well-to-do farmer sitting before me in church as I told the old, old story. 
As twilight fell I dismissed the people, and he arose, went to his wagon, 
rode home, entered the door—to be shot dead by a drunken hireling. He 
touched no glass, drank no drop. He let it alone, but the fuddled fool who 
slew him, hauled his corpse to a stream, and flung it in. He was hanged 
for it, and, weeping in his prison, told me drink had been his downfall. 
The dear old German father who took me one night to help get his son 
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out of a dive, said, “When he was a baby he had the fever and the doctor 
said he would die before morning. He was the only child I had, and I 
couldn’t let him go. I prayed the Lord to spare him, but I have wished 
a thousand times he had died in his innocent childhood. He is a drunkard 
now, he has crushed his mother and brought my gray hairs down in grief.” 
That sire let it alone. He is in heaven to-day, but O, if I could say he has 
his boy! It lets no one alone. I have seen a bonnie wee girl under a 
surgeon’s knife because of her father’s cravings. I have seen a chum 
hang his head as a debauched parent tottered by. I have seen a whole 
family wiped out by it. I have seen honor smirched, man degraded, 
woman dethroned, soldiers disgraced, bodies rotted, minds clouded, souls 
lost. Our whole nation is impoverished, peeled, made sorrowful by the 
trouble it makes. This was well put by a woman who was humbled by 
her husband’s weakness. At a total abstinence meeting she heard a well- 
dressed wife of a tavern keeper say, “What will we do for a living if his 
place is closed?” The answer was: “I will give you my job scrubbing 
the floors and stairs of the schoolhouse, for I will have money enough if 
my man goes no more to your bar.” Do you hear the children sobbing 
in the night, my friend? Do you hear the poor women praying? Hark, 
they are saying, “Lord, is there none to help?” Give me your hand, Let 
us stand up together and make a vow, “While we have a vote or a voice 
we are against this thing any time or anywhere.” In the back of my head 
lies an ancient story of Sam Johnson, the bluff, bearish, brainy scholar 
of Britain. In the height of his fame he was found standing in a down- 
pour of rain on the open road of an English village. When asked his 
reason for this queer procedure the dripping Ursa replied, “I was making 
atonement on the spot where I disobeyed my father forty years ago.” I 
recently returned to my boyhood neighborhood. Full of gratitude I rolled 
four decades from my shoulders and stood up therein to praise the mem- 
ory of a good man whose advice I accepted and whose dictum I obeyed 
with undeniable advantage to myself and others. In the pulpit of the 
church to which he belonged I stood and called his name, remembered by 
few—for he died years ago and all his kin are scattered. I told the folk 
that he was my boss during the Civil War in a factory where I toiled as 
a boy. How he showed interest in his underlings and stirred them to 
join a society, now forgotten, called “The Cadets of Temperance,” an 
offspring of “The Sons of Temperance.” I recited the dim scene, where, 
in the lodge room, I took the vow of total abstinence with uplifted hand 
in solemn mood, how I signed the roster, drank the pledge of fealty in 
cold water, sang the ode, received the password, and went out girded for 
the fray against King Alcohol. As I walked home alone that summer 
night across the fields, with frogs calling “knee-deep,” and fireflies weaving 
their mystic dance around me, I paused at a stile to repeat my obligation 
and renew my youthful resolve to abstain from all intoxicants. Half 
a lifetime after, in a State asylum for feeble-minded children, when 
I heard the matron say that three fourths of the imbecile inmates were 
the progeny of drunken parents, I dug up my oath against rum and deep 
in my soul registered once more my undying hatred of this fell destroyer. 
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A short time after my adolescent initiation I was sternly tested on this 
matter. I was apprenticed to the bricklayer’s trade. My employer knew 
his business well, was a skillful craftsman, but much given to drink, as 
were all his employees. At noon of my first day he bade me pour the 
water from the pail, go to a nearby tavern, and get it filled with ale for 
the dinner. I brought it as ordered, took my place at the end of the line, 
seated like the rest in the shadow of the wall, and saw the bucket with 
a tin cup therein coming slowly toward me. I trembled inwardly as I saw 
that every bricklayer, every hod carrier, every mortar mixer, every 
apprentice drank the beer. From my master down each took a share, and 
I realized that I, a poor weak lad, on my first day in a new crew, must 
offend the whole gang, censure their customs, stand their sneers, endure 
their scoffs, or surrender my principles. When the booze reached me I 
whispered a refusal to the one who passed it, but the “gaffer,” thinking | 
was merely timid in new company, cried out in hearty old country style, 
“Take it, Robert, don’t be shy, I pay for it; you are one of us, have your 
sip of it.” I said, with faltering voice, while all eyes turned on me, 
“Excuse me, Mr. George, I never drank liquor and cannot begin now.” 
He laughed uproariously, as did the others, and shouted, “Ho, ho, lad, 
you'll never be a bricklayer till you learn to drink.” I put the untouched 
meal in my basket, arose slowly, shaking like an aspen tree, and walking 
down the row of scornful workmen, I passed before the leader and said, 
“Mr. George, if that is true, I will go home and tell my father I am dis- 
charged; for drink liquor I will not, now or ever; I will not!” I think I 
had mysterious help that day, unseen of all. To my amazement, the boss 
leaped up, took my hand, and said, “God bless you, boy, stand fast and 
you will be a man some day.” Then to the wage-earners he said, “If any 
man of you ever asks him to drink you will suffer for it.” The first step 
is the hardest, and I had won the heaviest battle. I worked four years 
with him and saw the ruin drink made. One of my early friends became 
through it a murderer; another a madman; another an outcast; another 
a thief. I have seen wives crushed, homes destroyed, children disgraced, 
babes diseased, families divided, mothers bereft, brothers estranged, firms 
bankrupted, lawyers degraded, doctors degenerated, and ministers de- 
bauched. And all who are in prisons, insane asylums, or incurable hos- 
pitals, who rot in lazarettos, or sleep in potter’s fields through this treach- 
erous foe of God and man began as moderate drinkers. My words will 
not reach or shake the inhuman parasites who are fattened by the gains 
of this awful traffic, but to the boys I cry, “Swear eternal enmity to rum, 
and enlist for this holy war till America is free from it forever.” 








